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I reex I cannot let this book appear without grateful 
acknowledgment on my part of what I owe to the 
kindness and courtesy of the two librarians at Assisi, 
Professor Leto Alessandri of the Communal Library 
and Professor Pennacchi of the Society for Franciscan 
Study, who placed at my disposal their intimate 
knowledge of Umbrian lore and tradition, as well as 
the books, maps, and other treasures committed to 
their care. My tribute to Professor Alessandrican now 
only be offered to his memory, for on September 2, 
1912, he died, to the inexpressible grief of all who 
knew and could appreciate his devoted work, scholarly 
attainments, and gracious personality. 


NOTE 


In all references to ancient races I have retained the 

forms of the names used by the Italian authorities 

whom I have followed, instead of adopting the 

Anglicised forms in current use, which have not 

always quite the same connotation as the Italian 
and might therefore be misleading. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“‘Lz Roi est mort! Vive le Roi!” Not only of kings, 
but also of kingdoms may the heralds cry: “The 
king is dead! Long live the King!” Young Italy 
rises from the ruins of the past, and rising breaks up 
and tramples on the Italy whose child she is. 

The lovers of art, of old associations, of the sugges- 
tive and the picturesque grieve, but they may not 
rebel—the change is inevitable, and must be accepted 
as such. Each nation takes its fate into its own 
hands, and works it out on a plan of its own. The 
ambition of Young Italy is to become a great in- 
dustrial nation, and its sons -passionately protest 
against the point of view of those who would have it 
content to be the great museum and art gallery of 
Europe. 

Fifty years ago, more or less, Italy came into being 
as a nation, and those years have been devoted to 
organizing, intriguing, making false starts and fresh 
beginnings, reconciling clashing interests, welding 
together opposing factions and suppressing subver- 
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sive elements, all with one object—the achievement 
of commercial greatness. Progress is the watchword 
and material prosperity the end that young Italy has 
in view; and progress to-day stands for factories, 
machinery, quick means of transit, commercialism 
in all its forms and the meting out of destruction to 
all that does not make for luxury, money-making, 
and the excitement and hum of crowds eager for 
wealth and the opportunities that wealth can give. 
In this seething pot the last vestiges of the old Italy, 
the Italy of Dante and Giotto, of Popes and Emperors, 
must be wiped out. Rome is already almost unrecog- 
nizable to those who knew the medieval city of fifty 
years ago. The smaller towns are following the same 
road; only those quite off the lines of travel remain 
untouched, and the advent of the motor has attacked 
their proud isolation. The Italy which carved herself 
out of the confusion and bankruptcy of the dark ages, 
and grew to maturity amid the clash of arms and 
struggles of parties of medieval Europe, owed much of 
her intense artistic activity to the rivalry between the 
loosely - linked feudatories of the Empire; during 
those stirring times each province, nay, each city, 
wove for itself a national flag out of the remnants of 
the past, and vied with all its neighbours in a frenzy 
of competition which culminated in that outburst of 
genius, that magnificent efflorescence of all the arts of 
civilization which marked the period generally called 
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the Italian renaissance. The artistic output of Italy 
during those centuries of fruition was enormous; it not 
only filled churches, convents, and palaces and over- 
flowed into the houses of citizens and wayside shrines 
along the roads, but poured its treasures over the 
whole of Europe from St. Petersburg to Madrid, 
from London to the borders of Hungary and Greece. 

Meantime Italian authors led the literary taste of 
their day. From Chaucer to Milton, our poets and 
dramatists, profoundly national as was their genius, 
were nevertheless saturated with Italian influence; 
while if we descend to the lower level of commercial 
activity, the Florentines were the bankers of all the 
courts of Europe, and the fleets of Venice and Genoa 
carried the wealth of the whole known world in their 
ships. This second youth, following the rebirth of 
art and learning, lasted till the end of the sixteenth 
century; the triumphs of the Augustan age, without 
its military glories, were lived again, and then, satiated 
with luxury and exhausted with the toils of production, 
the nation paused, and the inevitable period of reac- 
tion set in. Having lived its vivid, fervid life, it 
gently sank to sleep amongst the wondrous relics that 
were the fruit of its lusty youth. 

Such, however, was the impetus of the years of 
maturity and the superabundance of vital energy 
that even then Italy stirred in her sleep and dreamed, 
and Goldoni and Metastasio and a thousand minor 
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poets and decadent artists carried on the traditions, 
without the genius, of a great past. 

Then even these signs of vitality waned and died, 
and in the eighteenth century Italy slept. 

It was this Italy, maimed and prone, yet beautiful 
in decay, that cast its spell over the travellers of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Byron 
and Goethe, Shelley and the Brownings, Chateau- 
briand and Mme de Staél have left undying memorials 
of the power of fascination latent in its ruinous cities . 
and classic landscapes, while around and after these 
great authors a host of lesser poets, artists, travellers, 
keepers of journals, and writers of every description 
kept up the tradition of Italian influence. 

Thus it happened that long after the impulse -of 
creation had deserted her, Italy remained the in- 
spirer of the poetic and artistic genius of Europe, and 
even to the verge of the twentieth century retained 
so much of the aroma of the past that casual observers 
doubted whether after all her awakening was a 
reality or merely a stirring in her sleep. 

The vast churches, crowded and disfigured though 
they were with rococo ornaments, yet held priceless 
treasures. Those we most admire to-day were hidden 
away in corners, and little regarded by a generation 
whose taste was vitiated by a love of gaudy magnifi- 
cence pandered to by generations of decadent artists, 
but these earlier works, undervalued though they 
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were, existed modestly awaiting tardy recognition 
and rehabilitation, and rewarding the appreciative 
seeker, who valued them the more for having sought 
them out for himself. Then too the village church, 
the wayside shrine, and the lonely convent chapel still 
delighted the wanderer from the beaten track by 
their faded frescoes yet undefiled by the heavy hand 
of the restorer; Della Robbia reliefs gleamed in. the 
recesses which their authors meant them to adorn 
instead of being primly hung like “ art plaques” in a 
South Kensington drawing-room, or on the bare walls 
of museums. Ivy clustered over ruins and made 
fragments beautiful which, stripped of its softening 
garment, appear lumps of formless masonry ; old villas, 
whose walls and roofs had taken the golden patina 
that long sunny days give to every building in this: 
climate, stood beside marble-edged sheets of still 
water, in which dark ilex trees of immemorial anti- 
quity were reflected, and were approached by cypress. 
avenues, sentinel-like, pointing to the sky. 

Even until the latter decade of the nineteenth 
century it might truly be said that the lover of 
antiquity could not go wrong or come away un- 
satisfied from any village or old /convent. If 
he dismissed all cicerones and prowled around, the 
inevitable neglected. thirteenth-century fresco, the 
maiolica statue or relief, the delightful wayside shrine, 
the marble fountain mossy and worn, one or other 
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and sometimes all these delights awaited the patient 
searcher; now in less than twenty years how rare 
they have become those know who have watched their 
disappearance. A fashion—a motor car, and the 
land is swept clear. 

It is true that now laudable efforts are being made 
by the cultured and artistic classes to stop the carry- 
ing away of these irreplaceable treasures; laws have 
been made, and not only so, but some attempt is being 
made to see that they are carried out, but the greater 
part of the damage was done before the eyes of those 
in authority were opened. Dealers and collectors 
had been the first in the field, and gathered a rich 
harvest before they were checked. The motor was 
their unprincipled ally. How many a wayside shrine 
has the midnight motorist rifled ! 

The previous lethargic state of Italy did not pre- 
pare the world for the instinctive quickness of per- 
<eption which hasled her sons to seize the newest dis- 
coveries, improve and appropriate them, and, leaping 
over intermediate steps laboriously climbed by the 
more forward nations of Europe, to accept electric 
motor power, wireless telegraphy, and aviation, landing 
with a bound in the first line of the crowd, to hustle on 
astonished and delighted with their own achievements. 
Truly there is no turning back when once a nation has 
entered the running; the race must be run, and whether 
she comes out winner or only takes a second or third 
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place, all the energies of the population will be re- 
quired to hold it for many years to come. 

In the face of this new national development, the 
moment seems to have come to snatch the vanishing 
charm of the old Italy and, before old landmarks are 
effaced, old customs omitted, and old traditions for- 
gotten, attempt to perpetuate a few of the interesting 
and picturesque features which are still existing. 
Such is the object of this book. Many of these may, 
we hope, survive, even in the progressive society, but 
their origins will tend to become forgotten and 
their significance blurred; so while they still retain 
their medieval flavour, and even (very often) surround- 
ings, a number of details instructive and amusing 
which will otherwise be lost may be collected and 
passed on for the benefit of those curious in these 
matters. 

Italians in the past showed a laudable interest in 
the historical archeological associations of their 
native places, and there hardly exists an Italian town, 
however small, that has not its local history and 
guide written by some industrious and often learned 
resident, who spent the best part of his life in this 
labour of love, and produced a valuable if sometimes. 
dry or ill-arranged book which tells all there is to be 
known of its object. These books are becoming 
difficult to get ; they are out of print, and unscrupulous. 
book-lovers filch them from the municipal libraries 
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where they once dwelt in dusty isolation. A worth- 
less guide on shiny paper adorned with a few postcard 
illustrations supplants these scholarly little works at 
the local stationer’s, greatly to the loss of the inquiring 
traveller. 
- Any really exhaustive treatment of this mine of 
information cannot of course be attempted by a 
foreigner; it is to be hoped that patriotic Italians 
will take up the subject and do for their country what 
is being done so well in the excellent handbooks and 
other more ambitious works dealing with our Eng- 
lish counties. 

I limit these sketches to Umbria and a few spots 
close to its borders in Tuscany and the Marches. 
The district is well enough known in those parts 
traversed by the railway, but that is all. The valleys 
of the Clitumna, the Topino, and the Nera, along which 
the lines are laid, are flanked by steep mountains 
seamed with arid gorges whose precipitous sides are 
rarely climbed by others than the goatherds who 
keep their flocks in these rocky solitudes. The lovely 
villages huddled on the extreme point of seemingly 
inaccessible rocks, the solitary farms clinging to walls 
and shelves of stone, are peopled by a folk who are 
nearer in custom and thought to a colonus of Varro 
or Pliny than to the station master of the railway 
down below. 


As we look backward, and taking the chain of his- 
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torical continuity in hand, follow it link by link into 
the dim region of tradition, we are surprised to find 
how unbroken, in spite of all the upheavals of nations 
and changes of government, is that chain. Every 
custom, every legend, almost every institution, traced 
through the centuries, has its root in an unknown 
past. And not merely the fruits of man’s activity 
in the mental and spiritual order, but also the material 
evidences of his ingenuity and genius are equally 
permanent and unfold themselves before our eyes 
in as wonderful and convincing a manner. 

The medieval masonry of the city walls is mingled 
with the work of the Roman builders, and the whole 
rests, in numberless cases, on the huge stone blocks 
of the Etruscan, the Umbrian, or the cyclopean masses 
of the unknown people often called Pelasgian. Old 
churches hide in their foundations the remains of 
Pagan temples. Even such works as drainage, 
irrigation, and road-making cannot be carried on 
without portions of prehistoric engineering work 
being turned up. 

In general terms this is true of many European 
countries, but in Italy, where the whole soil literally 
reeks of successive civilizations, it is emphatically so. 
Notwithstanding barbarian invasions, civil convul- 
sions, and German and Norman overlordships, the 
native population never sank to the condition of the 
Greeks under Mohammedan rule. Goths, Vandals, and 
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Huns passed over the land like devouring flames, but 
their short-lived kingdoms vanished, and even the 
Lombards established during 200 years (568 to 758) 
at Ravenna governing Umbria, by their Dukes from 
Spoleto, never destroyed those germs of the old 
civilization which lay dormant, only awaiting the 
withdrawal. of the invader to blossom again with 
characteristics not borrowed from the conqueror, 
but rooted in the native traditions of the soil. 
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UMBRIA PAST AND 
PRESENT 


CHAPTER I 
ANCIENT UMBRIA 


Umpria proper is a pleasant land lying in the heart 
of Italy. On the north the main chain of the Apen- 
nines sweeps round and embraces it, and, then, strik- 
ing southwards, divides the Piceno (the Picenum of 
the Romans) and the marches of Ancona from the 
central province. The western boundary follows the 
course of the Tiber, and towards the south the 
Sibillini, Abruzzi, and Sabine mountains close it in. 
The district thus enclosed, when the great volcanic 
upheavals ended which gave Europe its present form, 
was found to consist of ranges and chains of moun- 
tains, with lakes filling the valleys between. A 
chain of lakes extended from the borders of Tuscany 
to the Abruzzi, some of which still exist, but many 
have disappeared, silted up by the detritus washed 
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down by the mountain torrents or else drained by 
the work of man. 

Trasimeno, the Thrasymene of the Romans, is the 
largest of the remaining sheets of water, while the 
little lakes of Chiusi and Montepulciano, over the 
Tuscan border, are specimens of the disappearing 
type shrinking into insignificance amid the reeds of 
their marshy shores. 

The vale of Spoleto was once a lake, as the shape 
of the surrounding foot-hills show; they suggest the 
form of bluffs and promontories enclosing bays and 
inlets, and the flat, fertile bottom of the wide valley 
still, in certain lights on misty days, gives the illu- 
sion of a sheet of water. This wide, level pianura 
stretches from Perugia to Spoleto, and is also and 
more correctly styled the Central Plain of Umbria. 
It is one of the most fertile parts of the province ; 
villages and homesteads dot its surface, framed by 
vineyards, fields of wheat and maize, and groups of 
mulberry, fig, and cherry trees. The surrounding 
slopes are clothed with olives, and on headlands and 
bluffs are seated the towns of Assisi, Bettona, Spello, 
Trevi, and Montefalco, while Perugia and Spoleto 
defy each other from the heights at either end. On 
crags jutting from the mountain-sides, castellated 
villages such as Sterpeto, Rocca S. Angelo, S. Gregorio, 
and Tordibetto perch, and the little rivers Topino, 
Chiaggio, and Tescio wind their way across the plain 
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to swell the Tiber with their waters below Perugia. 
The valley of the Tiber which bounds Umbria on the 
west is a delightful region, differing, however, from the 
rugged magnificence of the eastern confines in its 
gay and friendly aspect. Among emerald-green 
meadows, oak woods, grassy hillocks, and luxuriant 
vineyards the noble river winds its way; right and 
left tumbled stretches of undulating country rise 
gradually to the range of the Ante-Apennine on the 
one hand and a chain of lower mountains on the other. 
Ancient fortified towns and villages crown every 
hill-top, and bridges of every age and architecture 
span the stream. Ruins, Umbrian, Etruscan, and 
Roman, crop up on all sides, rising from the tangled 
vegetation which clothes and softens the ragged edge 
of their decay. 

Beyond the Ante-Apennines towards the east lies 
the Umbrian plain, and still eastwards the mass of 
Mount Subasio crouches solitary, two great hollows 
on its summit marking the craters of its volcanic 
youth. Running north and south the valley of the 
Topino divides this softer region from the bold soaring 
peaks of the main chain of the Apennines. The busy 
little river which rises in the mountains above Nocera 
runs southwards as far as Foligno, then turning round 
the flank of Subasio goes on to join the Tiber below 
Perugia. Not far from Foligno another small river, 
the Clitumna, bursts out of the earth near Campello 
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between Trevi and Spoleto, and forms at its very 
source the famous pool described by Pliny, where 
the temple of the god, now transformed into a modern 
church, still keeps watch. To the south behind 
Spoleto the mountains rise in giant steps, and deep 
in their gorges swirls the River Nera, winding and 
turning until, about two miles from Terni, the 
waters of the Velino rush boiling over a precipice 
and in two leaps descend goo feet, and thundering 
down amid a confusion of enormous boulders fling 
themselves into the more tranquil Nera forming the 
world-famed Cascata delle Marmore, over which the 
travellers of the past wrote so many pages of poetic 
rhapsody. I fear if Goethe, Byron, Madame de Staél, 
Chateaubriand, or any of their fellow enthusiasts could 
revisit the Cascades to-day they would be sadly 
disenchanted. Electric-light works and factories and 
the steel foundries of the Italian Government deface 
what was once one of the finest bits of mountain 
scenery in Europe. The exclamation of Madame 
Roland as they led her to the guillotine might be 
parodied by substituting Progress for Liberty; for 
the offences committed in the name of the one equal 
or surpass those perpetrated under the excuse of the 
other. 

The chief consolation to be found by the lover of 
natural beauty is that Nature is the strongest in the 
end and sooner or later comes to her own again. 
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When the hideous factories have fallen into well- 
merited ruin, she will mellow their stones with sun 
and rain and clothe them with vegetation till they 
again become part of the earth they sprang from, 
and the falls—which, by the way, were themselves the 
work of man, the cleft through which the Velino 
springs having been made or at least enlarged by the 
Romans—will again boil over the rocks, unimpeded by 
sluice or drain pipe. 

A more sympathetic work of improvement is that 
of draining the lakes and swamps which once occupied 
so much of the country. Not much has been done 
in this way in Umbria, but in Tuscany the drainage 
of the swamps of the Val di Chiana begun by the 
Grand-dukes and continued by the Italian Govern- 
ment has produced the happiest results, a malarious 
and poverty-stricken district has become one of the 
richest and most fertile parts of Tuscany. Another 
vast work of the same description has been done in 
the Abruzzi, where Prince Torlonia has emptied Lake 
Fusina and opened up thousands of acres to agricul- 
ture which were formerly covered by water. Here 
the improvement is not quite so great as in the Val 
di Chiana, for the shores of Lake Fusina were too 
steep to be swampy and consequently there was no 
malaria to banish ; nevertheless, one can only rejoice 
in the completion of an undertaking which combines 
the grace of rich vegetation with the employment of 
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thousands of human beings. In Umbria Thrasymene 
still delights the eye with the picturesque villages on 
its margin and verdant islets clothing its placid 
waters, and Piediluco above the Cascata delle Mar- 
more mirrors the surrounding mountains on its 
bosom. The reposeful beauty of these lakes is so 
great that one cannot help hoping they may be left 
for our enjoyment undisturbed; at present there 
seems to be no project for destroying them. 

The attraction of industrial enterprise absorbs the 
attention of Italian statesmen and capitalists, who 
appear to believe that in that direction lies the future 
prosperity of the nation. Agriculture is neglected 
if not despised, but there are those who utter un- 
heeded warnings and doubt the wisdom of the present 
policy. 

One is tempted to draw a comparison between the 
kindness of Dame Nature to her sons and the hardness 
of the gnome of machinery to his slaves, when one 
scans first the faces and figures of the peasants at a 
country fair, and then those of the mechanics and 
factory hands in the electric trams round Terni. 
The first have the clear eyes, tanned skin, short but 
sturdy forms, ready genial smile, and air of health 
and jollity of the countryman; the others are pale, 
narrow chested, and haggard, or else bloated and 
pimple-faced, with anxious, discontented lines marring 
even young faces. The question arises—Will the 
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race that has withstood war and privation and un- 
ceasing toil, and come out so strong in life and energy, 
be crushed by this new tyranny and dwindle into 
extinction ? Time alone will show. 

Meanwhile pursuing our investigations into the 
past, we leave the latest demonstration of man’s 
turbulent energy and turn to the relics of the primitive 
races who were the progenitors of the Umbrian of 
to-day. So far as present archeological research 
has gone, Umbria is not rich in remains of the very 
earliest races that peopled the world. No trace$ of 
cave men have yet been found, nor has Umbria 
yielded either terramare or palafitie to satisfy the 
curiosity of the antiquary. There are, however, 
scattered about in Umbria, some of those hollows 
called by the Italians fondi di Capanne and attributed 
to the hut-dwellers of the Neolithic Age. They consist 
of round or oval depressions, with a deeper hole in 
the centre marking the site of the hearth, and Mode- 
stow and other archeologists find a confirmation 
of the theory of the unity of the neolithic population 
of Italy, in the identity of form of the weapons and 
utensils found in these fond: throughout the peninsula 
and in the neighbouring islands. 

Much difference of opinion exists among archzolo- 
gists as to the origin of the first race of which traces 
have been found in Italy. Two main lines are held, 
one by Professor Brizio and the other by Professor 
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Pigorini, both eminent Italian savants, and their 
theories have found eloquent supporters among foreign 
writers, Mr. Peet in his work on the Stone Age in Italy 
siding with Professor Pigorini, and Professor Basil 
Modestow, in the Introduction to the “History of 
Rome,” favouring the theory of Professor Brizio. 
The study of these theories is full of technical ques- 
tions, involving deep study and a comparison of the 
numerous objects collected in the principal Museums 
of Europe, and is quite outside the scope of the present 
work. I will therefore leave Liguri, Pelasgi, and 
Italici alone, and come to the race which at the 
earliest dawn of historical times occupied the land. 
These were the Ombrici or Umbri, of whom Herodotus 
says, that their land was so vast that it extended to 
the extreme north of Italy, and reached from the 
Adriatic to the Mediterranean coast. As Herodotus 
has, after a temporary eclipse, returned to his position 
as the Father of history, many of his assertions called 
into question by historians having been verified by 
the latest archeological discoveries in Egypt, Greece, 
and elsewhere, his testimony to the widespread 
dominion of the Umbri is not to be despised. We 
may also accept the assertions of Hellenicus and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus that they were a powerful 
people who, after disputing with the Etruscans the 
possession of Central Italy, finally formed an alliance 
with them, and, confining themselves to the district 
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now called Umbria, retained their independence till 
the Roman conquest in the fourth century B.c. 

It is to this race that the vast substructures found 
beneath Roman and Medieval masonry in nearly all 
Umbrian towns are due. They are frequently 
described as Etruscan; but though on the western 
confines of Umbria, where it borders on Etruria, there 
are buildings of characteristic Etruscan construction 
and isolated Etruscan tombs, one finds in the interior 
parts of Umbria neither the beautiful quadrilateral 
Etruscan masonry nor the cemeteries with tombe 
& camera which have given us so intimate a know- 
ledge of Etruscan life and civilization. It is necessary 
to bear in mind that Perugia, which is the capital of 
Modern Umbria, was an Etruscan town, and as such 
does not represent ancient Umbrian civilization. The 
Tiber was the boundary, here as farther south, of the 
Etruscan dominion, and the distinctively Etruscan 
tombs at Ponte San Giovanni are on the right or 
Etruscan side of the river. 

The Umbrians, according to Professor Brizio’s 
theory, were the descendants of the authors of the 
Villanuovan civilization, so called from the great 
cemetery on Count Gozzadini’s estate near Bologna, 
where the numerous tombs of these people. were first. . 
critically examined, and it was pointed out. that they 
indicated an entirely different evolution in art and 
culture from the remains in the neighbouring terramare 
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of the more primitive inhabitants. Signor Brizio 
believes these zerramare, or pile villages, to be the 
work of the earliest Italian people ; Professor Pigorini 
on the contrary holds that they are to be attributed 
to immigrants from the north, descendants of the 
lake-dwellers in Switzerland and the lakes in the ex- 
treme north of Italy. Again leaving controverted 
points aside and returning to our Umbrians, there 
is no doubt that many of the characteristics of the 
Villanuovan remains are found also amongst the 
Umbrians, while the ruder, coarser types of the terra- 
mara folk are found in those rough and warlike people 
who resisted the civilizing influences of the Umbro- 
Etruscan culture, and, moving gradually southwards, 
were the progenitors of the Latin race and the original 
founders of Rome. In support of this view we have 
the witness of a small district to the east of Umbria 
bordering the Adriatic, called by the Romans the 
Picenum, to-day the Piceno, stated by Latin authors 
to be inhabited by the aborigines or primitive people 
of Italy; this district to this day holds itself apart, 
and its inhabitants resent, with a vehemence which 
appears absurd to those who do not see in it one 
of those atavistic antipathies which time does not 
seem to weaken, any connection with their neighbour 
Umbria. In the Museum of Ancona, where the 
objects found in this little province are collected, 
the importance of this link or half-way house between 
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the early people of the pile-villages in the valley of 
the Po, and the later population of Latium, may be 
studied. 

I must point out another curious survival. All 
across the mountains from the Piceno to Rome there 
is a direct road, which has been used from the earliest 
times, as the remains found along its course show, 
and continued to be used all through the Middle Ages, 
and is still employed by thousands of labourers who 
go, as they have gone for 3000 years or more, back 
and forth to and from Rome, carrying on certain 
trades, which are their prerogative in the city. The 
chief of these is that of the pork butcher, and it is a 
fact that to-day the number of pork butchers who 
come from Norcia, a little town on this road on the 
confines of Umbria and Sabinia, is so great that the 
name of Norcineria is commonly used for the trade 
of pork butcher in Rome. 

The immense oak forests which once covered the 
mountain slopes and gorges in this region fattened 
on their acorns vast herds of swine, and a breed was 
produced celebrated for size and the excellence of its 
meat. The early swineherd no doubt wandered down 
driving his herd for sale to the city, and thus laid the 
foundation of a trade which endures up to the present 
day. The Flaminian way also traverses Umbria 
from north to south. Leaving Rome by the Porta 
del Popolo, it skirts Mount Soracte, its time-worn 
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pavement running beside the tramway to Civita 
Castellana presently entering Umbria near Magliano, 
the ancient Oriculum. Here the road branches, one 
arm going by Amelia (Ameria) to Perugia and Cor- 
tona; the other, leaving the course of the Tiber, 
definitely strikes N.E. to Narni, the Narnia of the 
Romans. Here the main road follows the River Nera 
to Terni (Interamna), but a branch runs across the 
mountain to Todi (Tuder) Massa Martana, Bevagna 
(Mevania) to Spello (Hispellum), and a little farther 
on rejoins the main road at Foro Flaminia, a vanished 
town important until completely destroyed by the 
Lombards. It was, as its name denoted, a great 
market, and also the site of a much-venerated temple, 
and its importance dates from an age long previous to 
the Roman occupation. Here the road again forks 
and the northern branch following the Topino Valley 
passes by Gualdo Tadino and Calis to Fano (Fanum 
Fortune), the other by Camerino (Camerius) to 
Ancona. This highway, with its numerous bifurca- 
tions and imposing array of historical towns along its 
course, rivals in general interest the humbler track 
over the mountains from the Piceno to Rome; but 
beautiful as is the scenery flanking the Via Flaminia, 
that of the worker’s path is yet more lovely. The 
tiny medieval castellated villages by which it runs, 
as yet unspoilt by the least modern innovation, are 
so many sidelights on the history of past ages, the 
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more precious as day by day their number decreases 
in more frequented regions. 

I can imagine few more interesting expeditions for 
the lover of antiquarian lore than to follow step by 
step one or other of these primitive tracks, and to 
mark the traces left by the endless procession which 
generation after generation has passed that way, 
soldiers, pilgrims, workmen, each leaving something 
which tells a tale to the observant eye. He will find 
bridges broken down and rebuilt again and again, yet 
showing in their piers the stones of the earliest 
builders ; wayside shrines attached to the ruins of a 
pagan temple; and holy springs now dedicated to 
a local saint, their mossy stones bearing fragments 
of the sculpture of the symbols of the god. Again, 
many village industries, now dying or dead, have left 
tokens of their skill in the old signorial castles and 
villas, and even in the cottages of the peasantry and 
in the rough hostelries which have been the resting- 
places for the traveller from time immemorial. All 
these and many other charms are awaiting the adven- 
turous along these ancient ways. 

The extent to which Etruscan influence prevailed 
in Umbria is rather difficult to define, as two people 
living for many centuries in peaceful alliance naturally 
interact one on the other, and except to those who 
have opportunity and knowledge enabling them to 
examine and compare the vestiges of the civilization 
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of each, it is almost impossible to decide whether an 
object is Umbro-Etruscan or Etrusco-Umbrian. 

That the Etruscan immigrants found an advanced 
civilization which had much affinity with the Cretan 
of the Minoan period, and that they introduced more 
distinctively Asiatic types, can hardly be denied in 
the face of the evidence of the contents of Etruscan 
cemeteries, where the differing types are seen in 
contemporary tombs, showing that after the con- 
quest, the inhabitants of both nationalities dwelt 
side by side and mingled not only in daily life, but in 
the ceremonies of religion and funeral customs. 

We do not possess the object-lessons on Umbrian 
manners and customs which have been found in the 
Etruscan cemeteries. The intimate knowledge which 
we have of that interesting people is owing to the 
wonderful preservation of their tombs, which were 
built in imitation of a dwelling-house, filled with 
every utensil and ornament which served either for 
the use or enjoyment of the dead during his mortal 
life, and constructed of masonry so perfect that after 
3,000 years many of the tombs are as watertight and 
their walls and roofs as solid and perfect as if they 
had been made, I will not say yesterday, but 200 
years ago, before the art of good building was lost. 
No Umbrian tombs to compare with the Etruscan 
tombe & camera at Ponte San Giovanni exist, and 
though remains of tombs are found at Spello and 
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other places they have long since been rifled of their 
contents and left in ruin. 

Underground passages and chambers have in all 
times appealed to the superstitious and lovers of the 
marvellous; few old castles and ruined monasteries 
are without some story of subterranean hiding- 
places associated with tales of hidden treasure or 
wandering ghost. Umbria is particularly rich in such 
traditionary lore and has more to support its legends 
than most regions, no town being devoid of a network 
of mysterious underways; and rooms with walls of 
hewn stone often come to light far beneath the 
present surface of the ground. Most of them were 
doubtless constructed as refuges for the non-com- 
batants, ways of escape for besieged garrisons, or 
places for the concealment of treasure. The latter 
have long since been rifled of their contents, but during 
the days when unexcavated ruins on out-of-the-way 
spots abounded, it was a not unprofitable task to 
search them, and on such secret investigations the 
popular tales of treasure-seekers of a past generation 
were no doubt founded. Possibly there still remain 
treasures, not of gold or silver, such as appealed to the 
thieves of the past, but of the sort that antiquarians 
prize—bits of old metal, coins, pottery, and other 
objects capable of giving priceless information to the 
learned. Subterranean chambers rifled of their con- 
tents still exist at Narni, Assisi, Spoleto, and numerous 
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other places, and fill one with unavailing regrets for 
the treasures they doubtless once contained. That 
many of them dated long before the Roman occupa- 
tion is apparent, their masonry being composed of 
the huge polygonal blocks of the earlier race. 

These chambers are not and never were used as 
places of burial, for no bones or other signs of human 
remains have ever been found in them. The number 
of isolated tombs which were destroyed, before anti- 
quarian interest was excited in them, without notice 
or record, is of course incalculable, and even since 
some attempt has been made to keep account of those 
found it is seldom that anything is preserved for the 
delight of the archeologist. As a rule the peasant 
whose plough strikes a piece of ancient masonry 
leading to the discovery of a tomb hastens to cover 
up the unwelcome find after a hasty search for any 
saleable article which may yet remain among the 
ruins. He desires no government interference with 
his vineyard or orchard, considering that the small 
sum awarded to discoverers is by no means equal 
to the damage of trampling feet and the loss to agricul- 
ture of even the piece of land which the preservation 
of the remains would imply. 

An account of the finding of the magnificent 
bronze statue of the Orator now in the archeological 
Museum at Florence, given by Dr. Gigharelli in 
his book on Perugia, will show the dangerous 
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adventures through which objects of Coes aaa went 
in the past. 

In the year I 1566 a peasant at Pila near Perugia 
was digging in his vineyard when he came upon a 
mass of bronze which he proposed to break up and 
sell in fragments. He had already broken off one arm 
when it occurred to him to consult Giulio di Dante, 
a jeweller in Perugia who was father of Vincenzio the 
sculptor of the statue of Pope Julius, and they went 
to look at it. Vincenzio at once perceived that it 
was a valuable object, and offering the peasant 
60 scudi (about {12), became its possessor. Another 
son of Giulio’s was a Dominican friar in Florence, 
where, as their collections show, the Grand-dukes of 
Tuscany have always been art collectors on a grand 
scale. So Ignatius the Dominican opened up negotia- 
tions for the sale of the statue. Pila was, however, 
within the states of the Church ; there was a custom- 
house to be passed, and the Popes were also jealous 
preservers of artistic treasures: how was this im- 
portant find to be abstracted from the territories of 
its rightful owner? The statue was packed up and 
the story was concocted that it was a marble statue 
which the Pope was sending as a gift to the Grand- 
duke. It was passed safely through the custom- 
house and now is one of the glories of the Florence 
Museum, instead of figuring in the Museo Gregoriano 
in the Vatican. The sequel was less satisfactory to 
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the finders ; for when the statue was shown with 
pride by the Grand-duke at Florence, inquiries were 
made as to its origin by the Papal authorities, with 
the result that the peasant and his family, together 
with Giulio di Dante, were all thrown into prison 
and only let out on Giulio paying a heavy fine. 

In all Umbrian towns and villages, small and large, 
the handiwork of the mighty stonemasons of pre- 
Roman times is to be found, now in the lowest strata 
of the city walls, now in the gateways of the town, in 
the foundations of houses and churches, especially 
in the crypts of the churches. It is safe to say that 
there does not exist a cathedral in Umbria that is 
not built on the site of a pagan temple; sometimes 
the remaining vestiges of pavement or wall date from 
Roman times, but more often amongst later Roman 
restorations the work of the old builders can be de- 
tected. In fact it is evident that the Romans found 
Umbria thickly populated, and as they respected the 
gods of the vanquished, the Umbrian temples con- 
tinued to be used, and were only repaired or rebuilt 
as occasion required in succeeding centuries. 

Evidences of war and destruction are visible in the 
remains of the city walls. At Assisi and Todi the 
Umbrian wall is found overthrown, and in some places 
its huge stones lying near the Roman wall, as if the 
exertion of overthrowing so vast a structure had 
exhausted the conquerors and they left the unwieldy 
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masses lying where they fell and built again with 
smaller and more evenly shaped blocks. At Todi 
in a portion of the old wall under the foundations of 
the seminary, enormous cylindrical blocks have been 
built in amongst the squared stones, without any 
mortar to hold them together. One would have 
expected this to result in speedy ruin, but by some 
skilful balancing of the builders it looks as solid and 
shows as little signs of giving way, notwithstanding 
the tremendous weight of the medieval and modern 
buildings which have been constructed over it and 
which rest on it, as if it had been made of concrete. 

Next to the foundations of the city walls perhaps 
the most impressive of the early monuments are 
those solitary masses of hewn stone which, lying alone 
on the summit of steep hills, mark the site of a Pagan 
temple. Near and sometimes over these lonely relics 
of a forgotten religion a little Christian church is 
generally found. When the church has not been 
rebuilt entirely, but retains its primitive form, the 
masonry often shows that fragments of the ancient 
temple were used in its construction. These hill-top 
temples are very numerous in Umbria; this people 
seems to have a particular devotion to them, and the 
pilgrims who visit the Christian shrines which still 
exist on these venerated spots tread paths worn by 
millions of their fellows back into the depths of 
unknown antiquity. Vestiges of the ancient tracks 
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which led to these shrines can be traced here and 
there; sometimes the present path follows the old 
course, and then the original paved foundation and 
the side channel to carry off water appears more or 
less broken up in places, but frequently incorporated 
in successive windings of the newer road. In other 
cases, one comes suddenly across it on a wild boulder- 
strewn slope or amongst the scraps of cultivation 
which the untiring peasant laboriously carves out 
from the wilderness, into tiny fields yielding scanty 
crops, thus ploughing up the old tracks and isolating 
portions of them and leaving them in abandonment 
leading nowhither. 

The remains of “ Roman” theatres at Gubbio, 
Spello, Assisi, and elsewhere no doubt go back farther 
than the Romans, who only continued to use the 
buildings they found already in use. Many Latin 
writers, Livy amongst others, tell us that Etruscan 
actors introduced stage plays into Rome, and that 
the Etruscan name for an actor (Aister) was adopted 
into Latin and is the root of our word ‘histrionic.” 

The end of the period of Umbrian independence 
came in 309 B.c. when the united Umbrian and 
Etruscan forces were defeated by Fabius near Mevania, 
now Bevagna, a little town on the Flaminian Way at 
the southern end of the Umbrian plain. In this 
disastrous battle the Umbrians lost their freedom 
for ever, and Umbria became a province of the Roman 
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Empire. They made a last effort in union with the 
other oppressed nations of Italy to shake off the yoke 
of Rome in the Social War, but with its utter failure 
they sank into insignificance and their country be- 
came a mere field to supply their conquerors with 
men and money to pursue their victorious campaigns 
throughout the world. They saw their laws changed, 
their language proscribed, and the fertile lands of 
their valleys given as prizes to illustrious Romans. 
Some of their cities obtained in time the privileges of 
Roman municipalities and in others Roman colonies 
were planted; in some the existing buildings have 
merely been repaired and enlarged; in others, pro- 
bably where a more determined resistance had been 
offered or where the inhabitants had risen in rebellion, 
complete ruin ensued, and the Roman buildings were 
built on the overthrown ruins of the Umbrian town. 

In course of time Umbria shared the general 
prosperity of the Empire and several centuries of 
unchecked progress followed. Latin became the 
universal language, though it is evident from some 
of the inscriptions found at Assisi and elsewhere 
that many Umbrian words still remained in use. 
Thus in a Latin inscription at Assisi the municipal 
authorities are called by the Umbrian name Marones, 
and in the Eugubian tablets, which are judged to date 
from the second century B.c., more than one hundred 
years after the Roman conquest, the language used 
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on five of them is Umbrian, a sign that in religious 
functions Umbrian was still the language used. 

The Roman remains in Umbria appear almost of 
our times compared with the antiquity of Umbrian 
and Umbro-Etruscan relics. They are indeed so 
numerous and so well preserved that the imagination 
skips twenty centuries with the greatest ease, and 
authors such as Pliny, Virgil, and Cicero leave us with 
no sense of strangeness or unfamiliarity. Allusions 
in Latin authors show us a pleasant, smiling land 
during all the later years of the Roman Empire. If 
the lot of the toiling husbandman was hard, his woes 
are in the background; the slaves who cultivated 
the vast latifundia of the Roman nobles did not count, 
and the rest of the community rejoiced in an at- 
mosphere of luxury and culture not approached until 
the renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies restored, if not the luxury of the Roman Empire, 
at any rate a certain measure of its literary and 
artistic glory. 

Before, however, that rebirth occurred, Umbria 
had to pass through a terrible period of ruin and 
desolation. When the barbarians surged over the 
confines of the Empire and broke up the most elabor- 
ate system of civilization that has existed in historic 
times, Umbria became the prey of devastating hordes 
who scoured the unhappy land, and, as was said 
centuries later of the Turkish invaders of Europe, 
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where they passed grass ceased to grow. Beautiful 
buildings, rich cultivation, every device that the mind 
of man aided by wealth and peace could invent to 
increase the comfort and prosperity of the population, 
was swept away in the course of a couple of centuries. 
The country was partly depopulated by the sword 
and the miserable remnant was left to perish by 
hunger and exposure. The cities were deserted and 
fell into ruin, and the survivors fled for safety to the 
fastnesses of the mountains. These miserable cen- 
turies, during which the ancient civilization agonized 
and died, have left few relics behind them; the 
scarce inhabitants lived like hermit crabs in the 
shells of their greater precursors. The empty towns 
were a “ world too wide ” for their shrunken numbers ; 
no need for them to build new cities, the difficulty 
was to fill the old ones. 

The oldest buildings of the new era are churches. 
The only community that seemed to have energy 
and resource enough left was the struggling in- 
domitable band of Christians who now set themselves 
to build up materially and morally the ruined world 
by which they were surrounded. 

At first they hid themselves in solitudes; they 
were too few and too helpless to assert themselves ; 
they could only hide. Every mountain and glen 
in Umbria has not one or two but dozens of hermitages, 
most of them bearing evidence of high antiquity, 
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consisting of a tiny chapel and cell attached. Some 
of these are still standing, though lonely and neg- 
lected, having been inhabited by generations of 
hermits almost to our own days; others are but 
ruins or are transformed into sheds where the peasants 
keep their tools. 

After these cenobitic retreats come little churches 
of rude and primitive architecture built into or beside 
the ruins of pagan temples, and generally asulanee 
on the top of hills. 

These little old churches have always seemed to 
me more eloquent than many pages of history. Their 
tude and simple architecture and the manner in 
which broken fragments of architraves, columns, 
cornices, and capitals belonging to pagan temples are 
built in without knowledge or regard for their original 
positions, the fine bits of ancient sculpture, acanthus 
ornament and other Greco-Roman decoration used 
in juxtaposition with rude attempts to illustrate 
some Christian mysteries, bring home to the imagina- 
tion the utter break-up of the grand fabric of the 
Empire, and the slow and gradual evolution of 
medieval art and culture, more vividly than any 
written words, The schools of art and corporations 
of artisans who produced the masterpieces of Greco- 
Roman art had to disappear and be utterly annihilated 
before these humble chapels rose, put together by 
men struggling to express themselves in an art whose 
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rules had been forgotten, who had themselves lost 
even that technical ability which survives when 
artistic decadence is already advanced. Before these 
little churches rose, every combination of the old 
civilization had been pounded small and reduced to 
its original elements. ; 

Then after the storm came a time when, under the 
Lombardic Dukes of Spoleto, a certain measure of 
peace was vouchsafed to the much-tried land. The 
calm was only relative, as we are convinced when 
we read the stormy and blood-stained history of the 
time. But where anarchy had prevailed, where every 
man’s property had been at the mercy of the first 
armed spoiler who came along and no man’s life worth 
a day’s purchase if he tried to defend his own against 
a stronger foe, a strong master, however rude and 
tyrannical, was welcomed. When the fierce Lombards 
imposed their government on Italy and successfully 
resisted the claims which the decadent Greek Emperors 
tried to enforce from Constantinople, they welded 
together the scattered units of the population, which 
slowly and amidst a thousand difficulties began to 
mould itself into the new forms, forms which were 
to revive culture, and after centuries of effort produce 
the artistic outburst which culminated in the re- 
naissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

It was during this period that the Christian Church 
asserted itself and the foundation of the temporal 
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power of its ministers was laid. The Christian 
hierarchy had always inspired a certain amount of 
respect among the superstitious barbarians. In the 
ancient annals of the Italian towns we read again 
and again of their bishops issuing from the city gates 
when the foes appeared, clad in all the panoply of 
ecclesiastical pomp, their clergy following in pro- 
cession chanting hymns, and a monk or hermit in 
advance demanding an audience for the pontiff with 
the barbaric leader. This was seldom denied, pro- 
posals were made for an armistice, the bishop and 
the general met in conference and frequently the 
peril was averted either by a complete withdrawal 
on the part of the invader or more often by his 
acceptance of a fine in lieu of attacking the town, for 
which the bishop made himself responsible. 

After the fall of the power of the Lombards and 
the suppression of their dukedom in the tenth century, 
the system of town government which was universal 
in Italy during the Middle Ages, consolidated itself. 
Each town within its encircling walls was a little state 
in itself, had its own school of art, organized its 
trades, protected or oppressed the surrounding 
country, and fought obstinately with its neighbours. 
Now the real genius and artistic impulse of the people 
asserted itself, for the first time for long centuries, 
without interference. The distant emperor, whether 
Teuton or Greek, the feudal baron or Pope who 
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claimed lordship over the citizens, was more or less 
successfully resisted when he pressed his claims too 
tyrannically. During this period Umbria was again 
filled with works of art, frescoes adorned every 
church and chapel, magnificent cathedrals, town 
halls, palaces, and monasteries were constructed. 
Yet it must not be supposed that these artists and 
craftsmen worked in peaceful surroundings. There 
was still fighting up and down the streets of these 
medieval towns most months of the year; petty 
tyrants rose, slew their enemies and burnt their 
houses ; freebooting mercenaries harried the country 
and occasionally got inside and sacked the towns ; 
but through it all there was hope and the sense of 
freedom which seems all that men require to enable 
them to put forth their energies and do what is in 
them to do. There was no huge crushing tyranny 
grinding out all possibility of resistance; the op- 
pressor was distant and comparatively weak, and the 
near at hand enemies, though more or less powerful, 
were never too strong to stand up against; even 
defeat only meant a readjustment of boundaries and 
dignities, which were again readjusted after the next 
trial of strength. To us such conditions do not seem 
conducive to peaceful artistic effort, but the men of 
the Middle Ages were of tougher fibre, and the proof 
that a due amount of fighting does not interfere with 
creative genius is found in the vast artistic output of 
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the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The 
land is covered with the result of their labour; not 
only do the great architectural masterpieces of Assisi, 
Todi, Perugia, and Gubbio fill one with wonder and 
admiration, but the country literally teems with 
little churches, chapels, cloisters, conventual build- 
ings and halls for the meeting of confraternities, of 
perfect if modest proportions; nearly every one 
bears traces of the frescoes which once covered its 
walls, and they are often adorned in the smallest 
details, with a delicate fancy that surprises by the 
revelation of how widespread must have been the 
artistic culture that could afford to spend itself on 
such unimportant and obscure objects. The ex- 
planation lies of course in the fact that most of the 
unknown artists were monks and friars who expended 
all their talent and industry on adorning the chapels 
and convents of their order, and to whom it mattered 
not how modest and retired that convent or shrine 
might be; but the fact that art flourished in cloisters 
often so far removed from the great centres of life 
is a further proof of the all-pervading artistic at- 
mosphere of the times. Having given this sketch of 
the previous conditions which have gone to the 
making of the Umbria of to-day, I note in the following 
chapters some of the traces which each of these 
successive epochs has left. 


CHAPTER II 


SOME UMBRIAN TOWNS 


Irary is full of delightful little towns, but I think 
that the tiny towns of Umbria are more charming 
than those of other provinces. Not only do they 
possess the usual picturesque features—churches with 
sculptural fagades, old palaces with stately portals 
and wrought-iron gates and balconies, chapels with 
frescoed gables and monumental half-ruinous con- 
vents—but at the end of every street and from their 
many little pzazze the lovely opal-hued Umbrian 
landscape stretches away, recalling the dreamy back- 
grounds of the Umbrian painters. As almost every 
town either crowns a height or clings to the flank of 
a mountain, the streets zig-zag steeply upwards, 
connected by flights of steps; and the houses, 
though the entrances give on narrow, darksome streets, 
look away on the other side over a billowy slope of 
tiled roofs to the magic distance beyond. Looked at 
from outside, the tumbled mass of houses, culminating 
in the tower of a great church, so adapts and wields 
$i 
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itself into the rocky ground that it seems a part of 
the earth to which it so intimately clings, and it is 
difficult to imagine that it was not always there. The 
hue of the stone and tiles of which it is built aids the 
illusion. It is often described as grey ; no word could 
be less descriptive of the orange-pink to which the 
stone quarried from the Umbrian mountains weathers. 
Tiles made from the sun-burnt earth of the local 
district complete the harmony of colour, while all 
around the silver-toned feathery foliage of the olives 
seems to caress the rugged stone, and tall, dark 
cypresses shoot up spear-like from convent gardens 
above the city walls. 

Unfortunately this perfect sympathy between man’s 
handiwork and nature is doomed. Crude red tiles 
are being imported from distant factories and are 
superseding the native manufacture; flat and sharp- 
edged instead of curved, they make patches of hard 
colour which clash with all the surroundings and are 
even more fatal to the beauty of Italian landscapes 
than the stucco with which the tasteless bedaub the 
national stone. These Umbrian towns are all small. 
Few cover more ground than a large English village, 
and many not more than a nobleman’s country seat. 
They are packed neatly within their walls and sur- 
rounded by a belt of orchard and garden, reminiscent 
of the time when these walls gave real protection and 
when no buildings that could give cover to the foe 
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were allowed to be raised in close proximity to the 
encircling ramparts. Imposing gateways admit the 
exclusive little community that dwells within. 
Those accustomed to the straggling suburbs of 
English towns are sometimes puzzled to account for 
this abrupt division of town and country, failing to 
see in it the survival of a custom long after it has 
ceased to be necessary. The time during which every 
town was a separate commonwealth holding its own 
with might and main, always at daggers drawn with 
its nearest neighbours, has left an indelible mark 
on the attitude of the inhabitants towards the outer 
world. The policy of the “campanile,” as it has 
been called, has by no means died out; men still 
rally round their church-tower, not by any means for 
religious reasons, but just because it represents the 
little group of men and houses among which they 
were born and bred. I once said half-laughingly to 
a cultured and learned citizen of Assisi, apropos of 
some municipal squabble between the towns, “* Perugia 
was the ancient enemy of Assisi.” “ And still is,” 
replied the little gentleman, with an energy and 
decision that quite took me by surprise. These 
enmities and this exclusiveness the statesmen who 
built up United Italy desired to abolish; and with 
this in view when the authorities redistributed the 
administrative districts on this collection of small 
states becoming part of a homogeneous kingdom, 
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they took no notice of ancient landmarks, but divided 
the provinces as seemed most convenient, and gave 
to each the largest town as capital. Thus Assisi is 
included in the province of Perugia, and her citizens 
resent the indignity bitterly. The sacking of their 
city by the condottiere Picinino, in the pay of Perugia, 
still rankles; and after having given their best blood 
during centuries to escape the hated yoke, it seems to 
them a poor thing to have been quietly handed over 
to the tender mercies of their rival, just when they 
were called upon to rejoice in the overthrow of all 
oppressors. Perugia, though classed by outsiders as 
an Umbrian city, is not and never has been one in 
reality. Situated on the right bank of the Tiber, it 
was Etruscan from the earliest times, and can only 
be called Umbrian in the sense that Cortona, Chiusi, 
Orvieto or any other city on the Etruscan boundary 
may beso called. All have traces of the pre-Etruscan 
builder-in the tombs and foundations of their walls, 
but in other respects they are entirely Etruscan cities. 

Under the centralizing influences of the Roman 
Imperial Government, Umbria and Tuscany were 
doubtless fused, and their differences forgotten under 
a common yoke ; but in the Middle Ages the rift again 
opened, and when Baglioni and Oddi were not fighting 
each other in the streets of Perugia, they rode forth to 
harry the lands of Assisi and Spello and to try to 
assert their supremacy over all the Vale of Spoleto. 
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The traces of this perpetual state of petty warfare 
remain in the massive fortifications of the tiniest 
villages, and the castellated farm-houses on the 
plain ; they are all built to withstand a siege. Even 
the old convents are more like fortresses than ecclesi- 
astical buildings, and many are the tales, besides the 
well-known one of S. Clare, of nuns and monks who 
had to defend their convents from the attacks of the 
enemy. 

Within the towns a busy life seethed and hummed ; 
artists and artisans brought forth works of genius 
and technical perfection, laws and taxation were 
furiously debated in the councils, ambitious citizens 
rose to power, were overthrown, rose again, fought 
and conspired, alliances were formed with neighbour- 
ing towns to resist a common enemy and dissolved as 
soon as the danger was over, all sorts of forms of 
republican government were tried in turn, allegiance 
was sworn now to this, now to that strong power in 
order to escape the yoke of a stronger ; all was bustle, 
activity, creative energy, and experimental effort, 
until at the end of the sixteenth century the fire was 
spent, the embers died down, and one by one the 
independent commonwealths yielded themselves to 
a despotic ruler. 

Finally Umbria was merged in the States of the 
Church, Papal legates reigned at Spoleto, Gubbio, 
and other chief towns; and thus protected from 
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aggression from outside, they relapsed into insignifi- 
cant-quietude, and if they squabbled did so in a 
subdued and unobtrusive manner amongst themselves. 

A description of the state of these little towns 
during the lethargic years of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries would be rather amusing, though 
the picture had lost all the strong and vehement lines 
of an earlier period. The violent struggles for liberty 
were ended, a more or less benevolent autocracy ruled 
rich and poor alike. Men no longer fought up and 
down the streets, and petty despots took no bloody 
revenge on adversaries; city no longer contended 
with city, and freebooters were not seen marching 
through the country-side burning the crops and driving 
off the cattle. An inglorious if comfortable peace 
settled on the land; so long as taxes were paid and 
no one conspired against the reigning power, life 
crept on easily enough. It is customary to judge 
of this period from its latest years, when society was 
shaken by echoes of European upheavals, and a 
system of repression of legitimate aspirations had 
exasperated the bolder spirits. There had been, 
however, a long, drowsy interval after the magnificent 
intellectual outburst of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries when men lived jovially enough on the 
accumulated capital, material and spiritual, of the 
past. Commerce drifted away into the hands of 
other nations, but the descendants of the great bankers 
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and merchants of Genoa, Venice, and Florence had 
riches and to spare, and the fertile soil, allowed to 
bring forth its fruits in peace, yielded a maintenance 
which enabled the peasant class to lay up the stores 
of artistically solid household furniture, jewellery, and 
exquisite linen on which the antiquarian shops of all 
Europe have drawn for the last fifty years. The 
great monasteries, if their inmates no longer lived up 
to the ideals of their founders, were for the most part 
easy landlords and munificent patrons both to 
artists and artisans, their spacious libraries were 
always open to the student, and the hospitality of 
their peaceful cloistered courts and gardens was 
willingly accorded to the literary worker, the dilettante, 
or even the peaceful citizen who desired a quiet 
retreat. Thus nobles, peasants, and clergy formed 
the warp and woof of a social web in which men and 
women lived happy if trivial and idle lives. The 
comedies of Goldoni give one many glimpses into this 
society from the inside; the memoirs of travellers 
show it as it appeared from the outside; in both it 
gives an impression of agreeable laxity. Art and 
literature were the amusement of a leisured ease, 
morals and religion shared the prevailing atmosphere 
in which dolce farniente was the watchword of a law- 
abiding ‘citizen. 

To illustrate rather more concretely the past and 
present of our province I will sketch a few historical 
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details and describe a few of its towns before turning 
to the manners and customs of their inhabitants. 

Spoleto, though shorn of its ancient glory as the 
true capital of Umbria, is still eyed with affection 
by the Umbrians, who turn towards the southern city, 
rather than the northern, as their centre. As the writer 
of the Italian guide to Spoleto expresses it, “‘ Spoleto 
is the heart of Umbria.” The friendly peasant 
always asks the stranger, “‘ Have you seen Spoleto? 
What do you think of it? Is it not a fine city?” 
Any reference to Perugia leaves him critical or in- 
different. The ancient seat of the Lombard dukedom 
is indeed a city well worth visiting. No other town 
in Umbria has a more continuous series of monumental 
records of its former rulers, or one that is more varied. 
It retains many of its most attractive features and 
the upper town has not been much spoilt, though the 
quarter nearest the railway station has been dis- 
figured by ugly modern buildings and the destruction 
of old ones. 

A deep gorge, down which runs a torrent called the 
Tescino, separates the town from a great ilex wood 
covering the steep slope of Monteluco, up which a 
zig-zag path leads to the little Franciscan. church 
and convent on the top. This wood, once a sacred 
grove, gives to Spoleto one of its greatest charms ; on 
the hottest day the thick foliage of its ancient trees 
shields the stroller from the burning Italian sun, and 
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the views of the distant landscape seen between 
branches are simply entrancing. The old convent 
hidden away in this solitude is a humble little place 
worthy of the memories of S. Francesco which haunt 
it. A spring of holy water, though now dedicated to 
the saint, may be the fountain which was revered 
when the grove was sacred to a god, as no doubt the 
little chapel stands on the site of his temple. The 
old walls of the town are fine specimens of their kind, 
the lowest strata being formed of huge polygonal 
blocks on which are super-imposed the regular squared 
stones of the Etruscan period. They begin a series 
of monumental remains which continues through the 
centuries. In a little street. leading from the market- 
place is one of those curious bits of buildings of various 
ages which we meet with so often in Umbria. An 
unobtrusive door leads down a steep flight of steps, 
and here we find deep down under the street, walls 
of stupendous masonry, with stones six and eight feet 
square laid on each other without mortar, and held 
together by their own weight. These are the ruins 
of an Umbrian temple; and as one examines it, 
the impression of solidity and endurance is such that 
the mind is staggered by the thought of the tremen- 
dous catastrophe which went to the ruining of such a 
building. Poignancy is added to one’s emotion by 
the sight of a tiny rudely-built Christian church 
dedicated to S$. Isaacco Siro adjoining the magnificent 
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temple. Its rough masonry, the rudely-sculptured 
capitals of its slender columns, and the primitive 
frescoes, fragments of which cling to the walls, speak 
of the very childhood of art and technical skill, and 
bring home as no amount of book-knowledge does, 
the frightful gulf swallowing up culture and civiliza- 
tion which lay between the artificers of the majestic 
fane and the groping efforts of the early Christian 
builders. 

On returning to the level of the street we find 
ourselves under an arch which spans it and marks 
an intervening period; this arch is called the arch of 
Drusus and Germanicus, and there is a Latin inscrip- 
tion on it which states that it was erected by the 
Roman Senate in honour of Drusus and Germanicus, 
sons of Tiberius. The arch loses much of its effect 
from being partly buried underground. It would 
be a splendid work to disinter this group of monu- 
ments, but the cost is prohibitive. Right above the 
temple is the Church of $. Ansano, dating from the 
twelfth century, which was unfortunately restored in 
very indifferent taste only a few years ago. The 
cloisters at the back of the church are picturesquely 
tumble-down and delightfully in want of repair. 
The conventual branch of the Franciscan Order 
serves this church, while the Friars Minor of the Strict 
Observance inhabit the convent on Monteluco. 
Though it is vain to hope for the excavation of the 
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temple under S. Ansano, there is a work going on at 
the cemetery outside the city of almost equal im- 
portance. The church dedicated to San Salvatore, 
and popularly called del Crocifisso, commands the 
graveyard from the top of a flight of steps; it was 
built into the ruins of a Temple of Peace, the majestic 
columns of which were covered with plaster and 
whitewash till the commencement of the present 
works. Now a complete restoration is in progress ; 
the pillars of the nave are intact, those of the apse 
(the cella of the temple) are being restored, and the 
ancient capitals, overthrown and buried under the 
floor, are being replaced. When finished the building 
will represent one of the most splendid specimens of 
araretypeofchurch. In this case the original temple 
has not met with the complete destruction suffered 
by that beneath the arch of Drusus; it was still 
standing when Christianity became the religion of the 
country, and the Christian symbols on the cornice 
and under the dome show that it was converted into 
a church while art was yet living. The Spoletans 
claim for it unique importance in the history of early 
Christian art. 

Near to this is the little Lombardic church of 
S. Ponziano; the interior, though éf primitive form, 
is at present uninteresting, being disfigured by plaster 
decoration of a late date, but the facade is a charming 
example of quaint early ornament. The archaic 
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beasts on which the door-posts rest are of a type 
found in a similar position in all the buildings of 
antiquity: Round the window over the door are 
other symbolical beasts ; but though admirable in its 
severe simplicity and the colour of its weathered 
stone, S. Ponziano has not the wealth of sculpture 
found in the facade of S. Pietro in Grado, a church 
outside the town on the other side. Built on the site 
of a temple, the original church dated from 412; but 
being destroyed by fire in 1320, it was then rebuilt, 
and had it escaped the restorers of the eighteenth 
century would have been an architectural treasure 
belonging to an admirable period. Unfortunately 
it was completely remodelled in 1740 in the appalling 
taste of the time, and only on the facade can we 
admire the examples of early sculpture with which 
it was richly adorned. Though altered in form to 
suit the rest of the rebuilding it has not been deprived 
of the sculpture, some pagan, some derived from 
the medizval bestiaries and other sources, which 
forms a study for those who are interested in the 
merging of the late pagan with early Christian art. 
Here we have, in juxtaposition, symbolical beasts, 
allegorical pagan legends, and scenes from the life of 
Christ ; and in addition, for the artist’s-eye, a com- 
bination of broken light and shade and harmonious 
colouring due to the kindly action of sun and storm 
such as few other architectural monuments can offer. 
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Spoleto possesses a dozen churches all showing a 
more or less continuous record of the phases through 
which art has passed, from the Umbro-Etruscan to 
the Gothic of the thirteenth century ; but to attempt 
to describe them w uld be too long a task. I can 
only advise my readers to visit and observe narrowly 
S. Domenico with its antique crypt and curious series 
of votive frescoes, S. Paolo, S. Giuliano, S. Simone, 
S. Gregorio, and the ruins of S. Nicold destroyed by 
fire in the last century, to say nothing of the Duomo 
and many small chapels ; they will find such material 
for a progressive study of the sister arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture as is to be found in few 
other towns. I lay stress on the necessity for a close 
scrutiny, for the ill-judged restorations of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries have so cloaked the 
beauties of every church that the first impression in 
the majority of cases is apt to be one of disappoint- 
ment and disgust. It requires a practised eye to 
discover the half-effaced frescoes, and a considerable 
exercise of imagination to picture how the grand 
proportions of the naves and aisles would look when 
stripped of the coating of mildewed plaster and tawdry 
gilding which disfigures their walls and columns. 
When once the habit has been acquired of seeking the 
fine and suggestive under its motley disguise, there is 
no limit to the joys of investigating the churches of 
Spoleto. One cause of the wholesale damage done by 
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restorers is to be found in the fact that Spoleto was 
peculiarly unlucky in the Popes who were her bene- 
factors. Urban VIII (Barberini), the bees of whose 
coat-of-arms are seen all over Spoleto, was bishop of 
Spoleto before his elevation to the Papacy, and was 
laudably anxious to benefit his late see. As his 
rather long pontificate lasted from 1623 to 1644, when 
taste was at its lowest ebb, he had full opportunity, 
with the complete concurrence of public opinion and 
the aid of the most famous artists of the day, to spoil 
most of the churches of Spoleto. The Duomo 
notably he handed over to the tender mercies of 
Lorenzo Bernini, who made such drastic work of the 
eld Lombardic fabric that as we read of his exploits 
we have to be thankful that at least he spared us Fra 
Filippo Lippi’s frescoes in the apse. As if these 
calamities were not enough to fill the cup of Spoleto’s 
misfortunes, in 1823—another pestiferous date for 
art—Annibale della Genga, a native of Spoleto, was 
elected Pope and took the name of Leo XII. He also 
felt impelled to honour his native place by lavishing 
trumpery decoration and ill-judged restoration on the 
luckless churches of the city. A more chastened 
taste is now being employed in stripping off what can 
be removed of these abominations, but much irre- 
parable damage was of course done; and even if, as 
in the case of S. Salvatore, a satisfactory reconstruc- 
tion is possible, money flows in but slowly and the 
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work is impeded by lack of funds. Pity that money 
for such purposes never seemed to be wanting in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ! 

After Spoleto, for so long the political capital of 
Umbria, Todi calls us from the wooded heights to the 
north, towards Perugia. It is necessary first to pass 
Terni, the Roman *Interamna, the birthplace of 
Tacitus ; but the factories and workshops which are 
the signs of Terni’s prosperity have dimmed any 
other charms she may once have had. Until the 
railway along the Tiber valley is finished, a motor 
omnibus or char-a-banc, according to the weather, 
conveys the traveller to Todi. The road is one of the 
loveliest imaginable, and following the Flaminian 
Way it touches a score of places of antiquarian in- 
terest. There is Cesi, with primitive polygonal wall 
and strange square buildings on the south-west angle 
of which a sculptural phallic symbol tells of primeval 
superstition ; pretty little San Gimini, once a thermal 
station of the Romans, now a resort where modern 
Italians bathe and flirt; Massa Martana,—and who 
shall tell how many more, all worth visiting if time 
did but allow ? 

Finally Todi, the ancient Tuder, is reached, and 
after many a turn and twist the zig-zag road passes 
through a castellated gateway and draws up on a 
piazza surrounded by the most beautiful if not the 
grandest group of buildings in Umbria. 
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Todi has the aloofness, the dignified charm be- 
longing to a town that is twenty miles from the 
nearest railway station. Standing high on the foot- 
hills of the Ante-Apennines, half-way between Perugia 
and Terni, and overlooking the wooded valley of the 
Tiber, it dominates in proud isolation a lovely stretch 
of country, unspoilt as yet by the disturbing in- 
ventions of mankind. This distinction it is now about 
to lose; the new railway between Umbertide and 
Terni will run down this happy valley. It is already 
in process of construction, and then Todi and the 
chain of little towns that are nestled along the high 
road between Perugia and Terni will be represented 
by the usual dirty little shanty that is the Italian 
country railway station. 

In common with Spoleto, it has many fragments of 
Umbrian wall built into or under the Roman and 
medieval masonry. Some of these can be seen under 
S. Fortunato; behind the church, which is built high 
up nearly level with the arx, or citadel, one sees the 
piece of old wall built into the foundation of the 
chancel of the church. Another very curious piece 
is below the old seminary near the church of S. 
Prassede. Here there is a long stretch of masonry 
of the usual Umbro-Etruscan type, consisting of large 
oblong blocks of stone without mortar; but in one 
portion immense stone drums are built, turned side- 
ways in what would appear an insecure way, if it 
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had ot endured for perhaps a couple of thousand 
years. These stones look rather like sections of a 
column, or, as the boy who showed them to me sug- 
gested, millstones. This is part of the sustaining wall 
of the old seminary, and the fragments under several 
courses of the ancient masonry are so skilfully used 
that they form part of the support of the whole 
fabric on which Roman and medieval walls repose. 
No builders since the Etruscans have employed these 
vast blocks laid without mortar, and possibly this 
wall represents a rebuilding after the Etruscans took 
the Umbrian town, using parts of the columns of an 
overthrown temple. 

The Rocca is medieval and shows no trace of 
Umbrian or Roman masonry, so that one may con- 
jecture that the original arx stood where S. Fortunato 
now is, the position being nearly equal as to height 
and even more suitable for dominating the town. 
The Etruscan masonry under the outer wall of the 
east end of the church and the Roman archway on 
the slope below, which does not now correspond with 
the road, are evidence in support of this theory, 
showing as they do that a more ancient building was 
destroyed when the town was taken by the Romans, 
the ruins of which- were afterwards built into the 
church and convent of S. Fortunato. 

That fine old church, one of the most imposing 
specimens of Italian Gothic, has been considerably 
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misused by ill-judged alterations ; the pointed double- 
lighted windows of the clerestory having been built up. 
The nave and aisles are of equal height, with Gothic 
groining, and are supported by six-clustered columns 
on each side, and the capitals are adorned with 
acanthus ornament. The whole church is plastered 
and whitewashed, but its fine proportions cannot be 
destroyed, and one longs to see how far scraping off 
the plaster and reopening the Gothic windows would 
go towards restoring its original glories. It is nearer 
perfect Gothic than almost any other Italian church 
of its size. 

The building was begun in 1292, but for unknown 
reasons, possibly want of money, the work was not 
done all at once; the sanctuary and about half the 
nave was finished, but the west end was only con- 
cluded in the fifteenth century. The facade, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the archives, was designed by 
one Giovanni de Santuccio, of Firenzola near Spoleto, 
who was made citizen of Todi in consideration of his 
labours on S. Fortunato in 1416. This facade was 
left unfinished, but the exquisite Gothic arch and 
doorway prove the skill of Giovanni and his workmen. 
On each side of the door are two archaic stone lions 
of the type to be seen in the same position outside 
the doors of the Duomo of Assisi and numerous other 
churches. They may have belonged to the original 
temple, or at any rate to the primitive church, first 
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Bected on this site; the holy-water stoop obviously 
belonged to the temple, as it is adorned with fine 
pagan sculptures. The intaglio choir stalls are the 
work of Antonio Maffei of Gubbio (1590). The high 
altar has remains of fourteenth-century sculpture, 
but in some of the disastrous alterations of the church 
it was removed from its original place and thereby 
greatly injured. © 

Under the high altar is buried the mystic poet 
Jacopone of Todi, the reputed author of the “ Stabat 
Mater.” 

The Duomo is imposingly placed at the top of a 
flight of steps. It is a very interesting blend of various 
styles of architecture, and is first mentioned in 
documents in 1150. The oldest part is what is 
generally called Lombardic—that is, it belongs to the 
period when the Lombard dukes ruled at Spoleto. 
Little of this remains; the Comacine builders were 
at work in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
here, and much of the present building is their work. 
The tacade resembles that of S. Pietro at Assisi which 
was built under Abbot Rustico in 1268, but the 
narrow round arches of the nave are of earlier style. 
On the left side is a small aisle with slender marble 
columns and very fine carved capitals of Byzantine 
form: in this aisle is a splendid fourteenth-century 
font. The apse has been modernized. The buildings 
of the seminary and bishop’s palace were built by 
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Angelo Cesi, —— of Todi at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

The part of the Communal Museum dedicated to 
antiquities excavated in and round Todi is very 
interesting. The beautiful little bronze statue of 
Mars in the Etruscan Museum of the Vatican was 
found at Todi. There is a good copy in the Museum 
here and also numbers of little votive bronzes, offer- 
ings probably at the great temple on the site of S. 
Fortunato. The municipal buildings are exceedingly 
fine. The Palazzo del Popolo was begun in 1213 and 
finished in 1228. It is being restored and now houses 
the Museum. One of the finest works of Lo Spagna 
is in one of the newly-restored halls; this great 
picture, which is dated 1507, gives one an idea of 
what he could do at his best. It represents the 
crowning of the Blessed Virgin surrounded by choirs 
of angels; below are apostles, bishops, friars, and 
nuns, and §. Francis kneeling in the midst. The 
Perugino influence is strong, but the work is not mere 
imitation as in the Assisi picture, which has been 
spoiled by retouching or is possibly the work of a 
pupil. This picture was stolen by Napoleon from the 
Church of S. Francis at Montesanto, but was returned 
after his fall, at the same time as the other works of 
art which had been so unceremoniously carried off ; 
it came back, however, as did so many others, without 
predella or cornice. 
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The Balers del Capitano (1290-1296) adjoins the 
Palazzo del Popolo; it has fine decorated Gothic 
windows ; at the other side of the Piazza at a right 
angle with them is the Palazzo dei Priori, begun in 
1293, enlarged in 1334, and in part rebuilt in 1513. 

At the end of the Piazza, approached by an im- 
posing flight of steps, is the Duomo. This piazza is, 
as I have already stated, architecturally the finest in 
Italy. Other towns have finer separate buildings, 
but none have four of equal beauty so effectively 
spaced round a public square. Even the famed group 
of the Duomo, Baptistry, and Leaning Tower at Pisa 
is not more impressive. There is a unity and com- 
pleteness in the arrangement of the Todi architectural 
scheme which is wholly and entirely satisfying to 
the eye. 

Those who love the mental fillip which a sharp 
contrast gives will travel straight from Todi to 
Gubbio on the northern boundary of Umbria. Both 
lie high, commanding wide stretches of country, and 
both have municipal buildings which rank among 
the finest in Italy; but the wooded valley of the 
Tiber and the soft outlines of the foot-hills round 
Todi are as different as possible from the sharp 
peaks, naked cliffs, and arid slopes about Gubbio. 
Within the walls there is a similar though less marked 
contrast: while retaining its old-world appearance, 
Todi has an air of comfortable well-being very 
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different from the neglected churches. and ruined 
palaces of Gubbio. A change is, however, in pro- 
gress; during the last three or four years Gubbio 
has awakened to a certain extent, and has begun to 
repair, I am happy to say with laudable restraint of 
taste, the ravages of time. 

As witnesses of its antiquity, Gubbio has even 
more striking memorials than either Spoleto or Todi. 
Not only are there ancient walls and fragments of 
temples and the remains of an Umbro-Roman theatre, 
but in the Museum hang the famous Eugubian tablets 
which have been studied by half the philologists of 
Europe. These seven sheets of metal measure 
twenty inches by twelve, and bear incised inscriptions 
on both sides in an unknown language, supposed to be 
that of the ancient Umbrians. Five of the inscrip- 
tions are in Etruscan characters, the other two in 
Latin script, but the language is the same in all. 
M. Bréal, the French savant, who has given the fullest 
description of these tablets, agrees with other students 
of language in giving a partial translation of their 
contents, which consist chiefly of invocations to a 
god, by the name of Giove Gradivus, and of the rules 
of a religious community called the Fratres Attide, 
dedicated to the service of his temple. The tablets 
were discovered in 1444 in an underground chamber, 
decorated with mosaics, in the neighbourhood of the 
Umbro-Roman theatre. In connection with allusions 
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in Latin authors the tablets confirm the belief that 
Gubbio was a great centre of the Umbrian religion, 
which lingered there even after the introduction of 
Christianity, and has belated echoes in the yearly 
festival of the Ceri, still celebrated with unabated 
enthusiasm by the Iguvians. Vestiges of temples to 
Janus, Mars, Apollo, Vesta, and Diana have been 
found in and about the town, identified by scraps of 
inscriptions on their stones, and between Gubbio and 
Scheggia, on the way across the Apennines towards 
Urbino, the celebrated temple of Jupiter Apenninus 
was situated. 

Gubbio was conquered by the Romans early in 
their occupation of Umbria and became a Roman 
municipality under the name of Iguvium. — Christi- 
anity was early preached there; a letter exists from 
Pope Innocent the First to Bishop Decentius of 
Gubbio dated a.p. 416. During the barbarian in- 
cursions Gubbio suffered severely; it was sacked by 
the Goths and razed to the ground by Totila. When 
it rose from its ashes the new town was built farther 
up the hill, no doubt for greater security. Thus the 
Umbro-Roman theatre and many fragments of 
Roman masonry lie in the vineyards at the foot of 
the town. Being near to Ravenna, where the Greek 
emperors so long maintained their feeble sway, 
Gubbio was usually on the Greek side in the wars with 
the Lombards, forming an alliance with five towns 
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of the Marches, Jesi, Cagli, Fossombrone, Urbino, and 
Montefeltro, against the Lombard dukes of Spoleto. 

In the eighth century Gubbio threw off the feeble 
Greek rule and proclaimed itself independent, but 
had to endure furious attacks from the Lombards. 
In a siege by Desiderius the Umbro-Roman theatre 
was destroyed a.D. 772: in the end Gubbio succeeded 
in winning its freedom. When Charlemagne was 
returning from Rome after his coronation by Pope 
Leo III in 800 he halted at Gubbio, but does not 
seem to have interfered with the government of the 
citizens, and it continued to be a practically free city, 
though paying tribute occasionally to Pope or 
Emperor, apparently to whichever was strong enough 
to enforce his claim. After this the town went 
through the same vicissitudes as other Italian cities, 
Guelf and Ghibelline contended within and without 
the walls, nevertheless it steadily increased in power 
and prosperity. Especially was it noted for the 
wool trade, and the old carding-houses and other 
workshops of the industry still exist in the river- 
side quarter of the town. The suppression of the 
monasteries came as a death-blow to this trade, for 
Gubbio was the centre for the weaving of the religious 
habits, which, as is well known, are all made of pure 
wool. The common fate overtook Gubbio in the 
fifteenth century, and it was joined to the dukedom 
of Urbino. This annexation was far from having 
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the disastrous effect that occurred in some similar 
cases. The dukes of the Montefeltro family were 
pattern rulers, and instead of relegating Gubbio to 
the rank of a provincial town and sacrificing it to 
Urbino; they made of it a second capital, built a 
palace there, and spent at least half their time among 
its citizens. All the arts and industries met with 
encouragement at their hands, and their court was 
the resort of all the celebrated artists and men of 
letters of the times. Federigo, the greatest man of 
this line, and his second wife Battista Sforza were 
painted by Piero della Francesca, and these master- 
pieces of portraiture hang in the Gallery of the 
Uffizi at Florence, whither they, in common with so 
many of the art treasures of Gubbio, have been trans- 
planted. It was at the court of Guidobaldo their 
son, who married Elisabetta Gonzaga of Mantua, that 
Castiglione laid the scene of ‘‘Il Corteggiano,” that 
delightful picture of medieval life in these petty 
courts! The little palace still called La Corte is 
one of the most melancholy spots in Gubbio. Left 
desolate after the merging of the dukedom of Urbino 
in the States of the Church, it fell gradually into 
disrepair, and in the last century the height of 
philistinism was reached, when the intaglio panelling 
was torn from the walls, the frescoes whitewashed, 
and the building turned into a silk factory; that 
enterprise failing, as it deserved to do, the place was 
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left to moulder into ruin until within the last five 
years, when the town has at last decided to save 
what there is to save of this little gem of fifteenth- 
century architecture, and has begun works of restora- 
tion. Guidobaldo being childless, he adopted a 
nephew, Francesco Maria della Rovere; and when in 
1627 the della Rovere family also died out, the last 
duke bequeathed the State to the Church, and Count 
Salone Campello was made administrator of the 
duchy for the Holy See. 

Though the dainty splendours of the Corte have 
vanished, and the blank windows of the palaces which 
housed the gay circle of the Montefeltro dukes, look 
out on grass-grown streets, Gubbio retains her greatest 
glory intact. The Palazzo dei Consoli is one of the 
finest palaces not only in Umbria, but in all Italy, and 
it has defied the ravages of time and the vandalism 
of men. The architect was Gattaponi, who began his 
great work in 1332. Built partly on a ledge of the 
precipitous rock against which Gubbio clings, too 
narrow to sustain by itself such a large building, the 
greater part is supported on arches, and its height 
from the base to the top of the tower is over 300 feet. 
The effect, whether looked at from below or from 
the terrace in front, is truly wonderful. Besides its 
exterior architectural perfection it contains two 
splendid halls where the municipal museum is housed. 
Opposite is the Palazzo del Pretorio, and from the 
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wide piazza which connects the two the eye travels 
right away to the mountains round Perugia. 

The cathedral is a curious dark old building right 
at the top of the town beside the Corte; it is long 
and rather low, and the great churches of SS. 
Francesco and Domenico in the lower part of the 
town are more imposing. All the churches in Gubbio 
are in wretched repair, and their former beauty can 
only be guessed from the scraps of frescoes, carving, 
intarsia, and sculpture which have escaped the univer- 
sal ruin. Just outside the Porta Romana, Octaviano 
Nelli, their greatest painter, covered the choir of the 
Church of S. Agostino with frescoes of the life of 
S. Agustine. They have been most barbarously 
used, but those who have seen Benozzo Gozzoli’s 
similar series in $. Gimignano will be interested to 
compare the great Florentine’s work with the earlier 
Umbrian master. To the seeker after vestiges of 
old fresco, Gubbio is a happy hunting-ground, but 
when the less case-hardened traveller has seen the 
Madonna of the Belvedere, the masterpiece of Nelli 
in the Church of S. Maria Nuova, he will prefer to 
wander down to the Umbro-Roman theatre and, 
sitting on one of the tiers of seats, listen to the sing- 
ing of the birds and admire the glimpses of the walls 
and houses of Gubbio, seen through the arches and 
between the columns which still remain in place. 
This theatre, according to a Latin inscription now 
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in the Palazzo dei Consoli dug up among the ruins 
in 1863, was restored by Cneius Satrino Rufus in the 
time of Julius Cesar, having been partly destroyed 
in the siege of the city by the Romans. Ruins are 
often disappointing things, either so overgrown as 
to be unrecognizable or furbished up till they look 
like tea-garden imitations, but these are absolutely 
satisfying. The approach through vineyards, the 
peace of the surroundings, the peasant ploughing 
close to the enclosing wall, his goat browsing and 
frisking on the tiers of seats, where Umbrians and 
Romans sat to watch the spectacle, all make up a 
scene of gentle contrasts amid which to dream away 
a lazy afternoon; until the sun begins to shoot his 
rays athwart the grey pillars and arches, and the 
whole valley glows and is transfigured with the glory 
of the sunset. 

Spoleto, Todi, and Gubbio are typical Umbrian 
towns; the main lines of their history are the same, 
and all have a continuous series of monumental re- 
mains, reflecting for the most part the local genius 
and spontaneous energy of the townsfolk, from the 
earliest times until the decay of art in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Their companion town 
Assisi stands alone ; though having much in common 
with the other towns, it has in addition a mystic 
development circling round the greatest of its sons, 
which merits fuller description. I have therefore 
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dedicated a chapter to the “ mystic city ” and pass 
on now to a few of the smaller towns and villages which 
may serve as specimens of hundreds more that space 
forbids me even to mention. 

Spello, the little town on the Flaminian Way, which 
was Hispellum, gaily climbs the southernmost out- 
work of Subasio; it is often visited merely for Pinto- 
ricchio’s frescoes in the Church of S. Maria Maggiore, 
but for those who love to prowl around there is much 
worth seeing in its steep and narrow streets and 
outside its encircling walls. 

There are tombs on the north-west slope of the 
hill, rare Umbrian tombs, Roman gateways, and the 
ruins of an arena, all worth seeing; and besides the well- 
known frescoes in S. Maria Maggiore and S. Andrea 
by Pintoricchio, there is a Marriage of the Virgin in 
the little Church of $. Girolamo at the Campo-santo 
which should not be missed. Some critics refuse to 
credit it to the master and label it ‘‘ school,” but to 
my mind it is a very pleasing work of Pintoricchio. 
The walk to the quiet graveyard is worth taking for 
its beauty, running along the side of the hill and 
commanding a lovely view of mountain and vale 
with the irregular roofs and campanile of Spello in 
the foreground. The small church and cloister once 
belonging to the Augustinian friars have the same 
charm that these untended old conventual buildings 
possess elsewhere, with their exterior-frescoed chapels 
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and the faded medallions of saints and abbots on the 
cloister walls. On the other side of the town just 
above the ruins of the arena is an example of a later 
taste, a fine building now a college, with grounds 
laid out in the architectural style of what is popularly 
known as the Italian garden, grave cypresses arranged 
in avenues and screens round a placid stone-edged 
basin. 

Over against Spello on the other side of the Vale 
of Spoleto lies Montefalco on its hill-top; out of the 
track of railways and on the way to nowhere, those 
who wish to visit it must climb the steep, winding 
road which for a couple of miles zig-zags above the 
plain with no other object than Montefalco itself in 
view. Few indeed would be the visitors but for one 
magnet to attract the art lover, for Montefalco, 
though it has a lovely view, a small output of rough- 
hand-made pottery, and two or three fine but not 
extraordinary churches, has no special advantages of 
site, industry,.or architecture to lift it above the 
thousands of other little hill-towns scattered through- 
out Italy. One claim to fame, however, it possesses. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century the citizens of 
this small, unremarkable town had the power and will 
to detain in their midst and employ for their benefit 
one of the most delightful artists of the golden age 
of art. Benozzo Gozzoli spent several years in the 
little town, and when he left the walls of its churches 
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and convents glowed with the outcome of his genius. 
As one walks round the small circuit of Montefalco’s 
walls and climbs its few steep and narrow streets, one 
marvels at the redundant artistic life of a century 
which put forth such blossoms on isolated hill-tops 
in tiny towns inhabited by a few hundred simple folk. 
Montefalco is somewhat more ruinous, but no smaller 
to-day than it ever was; the boundary of its walls 
shows us that it yet holds within its narrow limits 
treasures of art that every great gallery of Europe 
may envy. These treasures are now for the most 
part looked on only as the means of attracting a 
few visitors, mostly foreign, to the town; the native 
recks not of them. The large, fine church of S. 
Francesco has been desecrated, and now serves as 
the museum and picture gallery of the town; and 
there, shut away from the mass of the people, in 
charge of a custodian who has the keys and only 
opens at the call of the visitor, do the degenerate 
Montefalco citizens keep their works of art. 

The series of pictures in the choir of the life of 
5S. Francesco by Benozzo dated 1452, though perhaps 
not showing all the strength of those at $. Gimignano 
of the life of S. Augustine, nor the magnificence of the 
Riccardi Chapel, have a charm, a play of imagination, 
on a subject already well-worn since the days of 
Giotto, and a comprehension of the inner meaning of 
the acts of Francis, which has never been surpassed. 
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He Piites the virile force of the Florentine with 
much of the mystic clairvoyance of the Umbrian. 
The seven years passed in view of that marvellous 
horizon of opal, translucent distances and filmy half- 
seen landscape was not lost on him. 

Another storehouse of art treasures lies outside the 
Spoleto gate of Montefalco. On a spur of the hill is 
the Franciscan Friary of S. Fortunato, still in the 
possession of its rightful owners. It is a pretty 
little place something like S. Girolamo at Spello, 
only larger and better kept. The courtyard with 
brick arcades is frescoed with a Way of the Cross in 
faded but not otherwise damaged medallions weakly 
painted by some unknown friar, and on one side is the 
entrance to the well-proportioned church. There is 
a picture of S. Fortunato over his altar by Benozzo, 
but the most arresting object is an altar on the right- 
hand side which is formed of a sarcophagus hewn 
from one block of stone, the lid of which is a massive 
slab of travertine forming the altar. It has only 
lately been discovered by the friars under a mass of 
paltry wood and stucco decoration; its most in- 
teresting feature is a painting of three figures with 
haloes, which belongs to the earliest period of Christian 
art, and shows classic tradition still alive before the 
deep degradation of the dark ages. Besides this rare 
and illuminating relic the chief glory of S. Fortunato 
is a chapel opening from the cloisters and completely 
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frescoed by Tiberio di Assisi. It contains some 
of the happiest work of an artist who has been 
rather unjustly undervalued. I shall recur to this 
in writing of the Umbrian painters, followers of 
Perugino. 

On the north slope of the chain of hills, of which 
Montefalco occupies the southern spur, is Bettona. 
It lies near to the Tiber, the boundary between Etruria 
and Umbria, and shows much Etruscan influence in 
the early remains which are still to be seen in its walls 
and under its churches and houses. It has indeed 
most of the characteristics of an Etruscan town. - It 
is built on a spur of the range running west of the Vale 
of Spoleto, between that and the Tiber, and the lowest 
courses of its medieval walls rest on masonry of the 
Etruscan quadrilateral mortarless type. On the 
south side of the town is a large piece of this old work. 
At one point where the road has been lowered at an 
angle of the wall, the solid rock into which the masonry 
is built is visible, and under the Church of S. Crispolto 
are massive fragments of the original foundations, 
probably belonging to a pagan temple existing on the 
site. 

Numerous short pillars with cones on the top, 
such as were used to mark early graves, are in the 
museum. It is much to be regretted that no record 
is kept as to where they were found, as they probably 
would give the clue to the position of the early 
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cemetery. One stele has a long inscription in 
Etruscan lettering ; ; whether the language is Etruscan 
or ancient Umbrian, I could not find out. 

Bettona does not show signs of prosperity during 
Roman times ; its remains carry us from the days of 
the Etruscans to the medieval period. The churches 
on the little piazza, $. Maria Maggiore and 8. Crispolto, 
are very neglected and bedaubed with stucco orna- 
ment ; and the really good pictures and frescoes have 
been removed, in the case of S. Crispolto, to the 
Museum, which is a small room in the Municipality 
where everything is so crowded together that nothing 
can be properly seen. In S. Maria Maggiore there 
remains an Assumption in a mandorla on a gold 
ground, surrounded by graceful, flying, rose-crowned 
angels, attributed to Taddeo Gaddi. The virgin 
wrapped in a white robe is a very fine and dignified 
figure. There are some interesting remains of the 
original Romanesque church in the sacristy of S. 
Crispolto which rested on the Etruscan foundation 
already mentioned. Outside the town is an ancient 
convent, now used as a hospital, of exactly the same 
type as those already described at Montefalco and 
Spello. It has unfortunately suffered the spoliation 
of its chief work of art, a S$. Antonio now in the 
Museum. 

Passing to the north of Mount Subasio, one arrives 
at the head of the valley of the Topino. Here on 
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another branch of the Via Flaminia lies Gualdo- 
Tadino.. It was a Roman municipality under the 
name of Tadino and now adds that to its medieval 
name. The old town, which is not quite on the same 
site as the present one, was destroyed by the Emperor 
Otto III in 996, and for some time lay in ruins, but 
was finally rebuilt on the hill of $. Angelo, near but 
not on the original site. In the Middle Ages Gualdo 
was celebrated for its pottery ; the sons of the great 
Maestro Giorgio of Gubbio had a furnace here, and 
much of the celebrated Gubbio glaze was made here. 
At present the chief interest of Gubbio is industrial. 
It suffered severely in the great earthquake of 1832, 
most of its churches were damaged and have been 
badly restored, and the frescoes with which they 
were adorned were destroyed. There only remains a 
fine altar-piece by Niccoldé di Foligno (Alunno), and 
three pictures by Matteo di Gualdo, but so ill hung 
in a tiny-cupboard-like den in the municipal buildings 
that they are as good as lost. There is no fine town- 
hall in Gualdo, so that it would hardly be worth 
visiting, were it not for a development of modern 
energy and industry which singles out the little 
town from many of its fellows. This industrial out- 
burst has none of the disfiguring features which spoil 
Terni and its neighbourhood. The little factories of 
pottery and tiles at Gubbio are as quaint and friendly 
as all human effort ought to be; master and man 
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work Se by side, the potters’ earth is quarried from 
the hill-side at the door of the tile-works, and portions 
of the potter’s furnaces are those used by the descen- 
dants of Maestro Giorgio, the great inventor of the 
Gubbio maiolica glaze. The workers are gay and 
healthy artisans who love their work and have 
enough of the artist in their blood to put some of 
their individuality into it. The maiolica works of 
Santarelli I shall describe later in treating of 
Umbrian industries; they are so small and un- 
pretending that they furnish proof, if proof were 
needed, of the inspiring influence of simple surround- 
ings and the deadening of all artistic feeling produced 
by huge, hideous factories with their destruction of 
all natural beauty. 

Stepping out of the sheds, rough but perfectly 
adapted to their purpose, on to the breezy hill-side, 
with the yellow broom blazing on every side, and the 
golden sunlight rejoicing the heart, one contrasts it 
with the sooty lanes of a factory town elsewhere, and 
hopes the Gualdo workers are conscious of their good 
fortune and will not let themselves be tempted, by 
illusive hopes of acquiring riches, to go elsewhere. 
The mental and physical welfare of the inhabitants 
is cared for by two institutions, a large college, and 
an admirable hospital, furnished with all the latest 
requirements for the treatment of illness. This last 
is the gift of the Bishop of Gualdo, who thus shows 
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his care for the material as well as the spiritual welfare 
of his flock. 3 
A group of little towns on the Sabine frontier have 


characteristics all their own. Most of them have . 


suffered from the earthquakes with which this region 
is afflicted. ‘They have therefore a patched appear- 
ance architecturally, and it is not rare to find a.church 
or other great building whose fallen roof has, for lack 
of funds, never been replaced, while the interior 
remains naked and exposed to all the destructive 
forces of the weather. Earthquakes are, however, 
apparently capricious; they run along certain lines, 
and while the buildings on one side of a stream will 
be laid in ruins those on the other will hardly be 
shaken. Thus there remain a number of ancient 
abbeys, churches, and chapels with frescoed walls 
and sculptural portals, witnesses to an outburst of 
artistic production astounding to find in these wild 
and rugged mountain fastnesses. 

After climbing over a mountain pass behind 
Spoleto, the road to this region descends and arrives 
at the Valnerina or valley of the Nera. Skimming 
along the edge of the precipices and plunging into 
the remains of primeval forests, it reaches Triponza, 
where it divides, one branch going to Visso, near 
which are mineral springs and baths used by the 
Romans, and the other to Norcia, the birthplace of 
S Benedict. Proud of its antiquity, tor it claims to 
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have been founded 700 years before Rome, Norcia 
became an important Roman municipality, and 
Vespasia Polla, whose house we have seen at Spoleto, 
was born here; Plotina, wife of Trajan, was also a 
native of Norcia. 

The explanation of the ancient importance of Norcia 
is found in its lying on that old highway which I 
have mentioned as connecting the Picenum with 
Rome. Thisshort cut joins the Via Giulia at Cascia 
and is still used by workmen who tramp by con- 
tinually, neglecting the easy road by way of Spoleto 
and Narni. 

In consequence of earthquakes the houses of Norcia 
are mostly of one story, which gives it a very different 
aspect from most Italian towns. It was visited by 
successive shocks in 1567, 1703, 1730, and 1859, and 
suffered so severely that it was almost completely 
destroyed. It has, however, a massive building called 
the Castellino built by Pope Julius III in 1550 on the 
site of a temple to the Dea Fortuna, which has with- 
stood all shocks, though a tower which once crowned 
it was overthrown. On the other side of the Piazza, 
once the Forum, is the Church of S. Benedetto, and 
in its crypt is the room where tradition tells that 
S. Benedict and his twin sister Scholastica were 
born a.D. 543. This church, now much disfigured 
by rococo plaster decorations, is in course of an 
entire and enlightened restoration by the bishop, 
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Monsignor Ercolano Marini, a learned and cultured 
man. The designs for the decoration of the crypt, 
which is to be restored to its ancient form, are by a 
Dutch Benedictine monk, Don Albrecht Grejnicht, 
and show the reverential spirit towards the past 
which should animate all such restorations, while 
being in themselves of high artistic merit. This 
restoration promises to make of the church a worthy 
shrine for the lovers of S$. Benedict to worship in. 
The Franciscan church hard by, which was com- 
pletely ruined by the earthquake in 1859, is still 
roofless, and money has not yet been found to rebuild 
it. Judging by the sculpture on the porch and the 
tracing of the remaining windows, it was a beautiful 
Gothic building, and it is to be hoped means will be 
forthcoming to prevent further decay overtaking it. 
A beautiful road through rocky defiles and forest- 
clad valleys leads from Norcia to Cascia (Cursula), a 
charming little town on the Via Giulia. Climbing a 
crag and overlooking a flat green valley where the 
cattle fairs of the neighbourhood are held, Cascia 
forms a contrast to Norcia, which lies in a hollow 
surrounded by mountains. It has its local saint, 
Santa Rita, whose uncorrupt body lies behind the 
altar in the church at the very top of the rock on 
which Cascia is built. The votive pictures hanging 
in the church are worth studying; they have little 
or no artistic merit, but show such quaint and lively 
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fancy and give so many odd side-lights on the ideas 
and beliefs of the peasants who have offered, and the 
local artists who have painted them, that they repay 
a close scrutiny. The other churches are much like 
those of similar towns, but there is a real gem for the 
lover of old fresco in the abandoned convent of S. 
Antonio. The nuns’ choir is entirely covered by a 
series of frescoes of the life of Christ signed Niccolo 
da Siena, 1461. These frescoes by a little-known 
artist are full of character and imagination, and have 
features showing great individuality of treatment 
by the painter. On the staircase are S. George, 
S. Antony abbot, and a Madonna enthroned signed 
Dominico di Giacomo da Leonessa, 1461. It is to be 
hoped that this interesting little convent and its 
artistic treasures will not be allowed to fall into the 
complete ruin which menaces it. At present the 
frescoes are in unusually good condition, for the nuns 
have only lately been withdrawn, but unless some- 
thing is done to preserve them, damp and neglect 
will soon do its work. 

Following the course of the River Nera, one passes 
one after the other a number of villages, every one of 
which is worthy of a visit on account of the frescoes 
with which their churches are adorned. Ferentillo, 
Castel-del-lago, and Arrone are among the most 
interesting. The old church at Ferentillo is a perfect 
museum of all the various styles and stages of early 
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me ’ — 
_ Umbrian fresco ; Castel-del-lago and Arrone are twin 
villages crowning limestone crags on either side of a 
flat-bottomed valley which the name of the first 
shows was a lake at no very distant date. They were 
fiefs of the Counts of Campello, and their descendant, 
Count Salone Campello, lives in Arrone. 

The roofs of these frescoed churches are of unpainted 
timber; great beams support them that suggest the 
primeval forest that extended all around when they 
were built. 

Divided from Arrone by a narrow gorge is a peak 
on which are the remains of a temple; a fine head of 
a goddess was found at the foot of this rock and is 
now in the Municipal offices. An altar-piece which 
Corrado Ricci attributes to the school of Carlo 
Crivelli reposes in a packing-case in the same modest 
dwelling. It is an example of the unfortunate 
divisions which hold Italy back from wholesome and 
enlightened progress and make it a united nation 
onlyinname. This triptych, which was in the Church 
of the Madonna della Quercia, was sent to the ex- 
hibition of Umbrian art at Perugia in 1905, and on its 
return the governing powers refused to return the 
picture to the church, and, as there is no museum or 
other suitable place to exhibit it in, it has remained 
ever since in its packing-case leaning against the wall 
in a little ante-room, where, even when the lid of the 
packing-case is removed, it is quite impossible to 
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admire the merits of the painting properly. As it is 
only by favour that anyone is admitted even to this 
unsatisfactory glimpse of a fine work of art, the poor 
inhabitants of Arrone are deprived of their birthright : 
previously it was the joy and pride of the village in 
the little church, where high and low were equally free 
to admire it. So much for the vaunted democratic 
institutions of modern Italy. 

This is by no means an isolated instance. I have 
noticed a similar one at Gualdo. In smaller villages 
when on the faith of an old guide-book I have inquired 
for some fresco or work of art, I have been frequently 
met by the answer: “‘ Ah, we have it no longer. It 
was taken away to the show at Perugia and we have 
never got it back.” In fact the poor peasants have 
been robbed of their heritage to swell the already 
overflowing galleries of the big towns, or to be boxed 
up in dark and inaccessible municipal cupboards to 
satisfy a senseless anti-religious spite. I say senseless 
because the time has passed when the danger of the 
damage or robbery of works of art was any greater 
in churches than in museums and galleries. The 
former are perhaps, in the light of recent thefts from 
the latter, rather safer; for people have fully 
awakened to their importance, and the inhabitants 
keep a jealous watch on their property. Even those 
who are not influenced by religious feeling are touched 
in their municipal pride, and love to vaunt the 
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possession of a work of art, while the populace, whose 
_ eyes and ears are the first to observe any suspicious 
lingerers or surreptitious bargainings, are excellent 
guardians, keenly appreciating the small advantages 
which visiting strangers on the look-out for “ sights ” 
bring to their otherwise unsought villages. 

Having given these sketches of a few typical 
Umbrian towns and villages which may stand as 
examples for many others, I shall in the succeeding 
chapters notice those survivals of their past which 
still linger despite the disintegrating forces of the 
new order, but which in many cases are seriously 
menaced, and in others doomed soon to disappear. 


CHAPTER III 
FEASTS AND FAIRS 


Feasts and fairs are closely connected in Umbria, 
the great annual fair taking place on the day of the 
festival of the patron saint or sometimes the day 
following. It is always looked forward to with the 
liveliest anticipation, and is not only the great occasion 
for meeting for all the country-side and of gaiety for 
the young, but the shopping opportunity of the year. 
Relations who live several miles apart on the opposite 
sides of a town and find little time, owing to the 
perpetual occupations of the farm, for visiting, are 
safe to meet at the fair; old friends forgather, and 
the youth of both sexes exchange the rather riotous 
pleasantries which, by the roars of laughter they 
excite, are evidently much appreciated by the 
bystanders. 

The cattle market, which is a vital part of every 
fair, is held either just outside the gates or on an open 
space, if such exists, a little apart from the shops and 
public buildings. The magnificent white or light- 
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grey beasts, with their immense horns and satin-like 
hides, are in themselves enough to give beauty to 
any scene, and the flecks of sunlight which tremble 
between the leaves of the trees with which this space 
is usually planted light up and give added variety 
to the groups of bronzed peasants and the broad backs 
of the patient animals. 

The process of bargaining in the cattle market is 
most amusing to watch. It is conducted by four 
chief actors and an indefinite number of on-lookers 
who gather round and witness the haggling with 
breathless interest. The would-be buyer and seller 
are accompanied by a friend, each of whom sticks 
close beside his man, and the bargaining is done by 
these two and not by the principals, who strive to 
look indifferent and even unconscious, while on the 
one hand the friend of the seller pours forth a cata- 
logue of the virtues and beauties of the animal to be 
sold, and the opposition bargainer decries its merits 
and pooh-poohs the price asked by the other. Fast 
and furious pours forth the torrent of words, and such 
phrases as ‘“‘ Don’t be obstinate,” “ You won’t get 
another such offer in all the day,” “ Cattle are going 
cheap,” “ I’ve seen another beast quite as good which 
I like as well,” begin to mix with the offers; and on 
the other hand, “Come now, I can answer for this 
one,” “ No finer beast in the fair,” and so on. Then 
a price is named, and then a scene ensues which the 
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uninitiated might mistake for the beginning of a 
fight. Each of the backers seizes a hand of his client 
and-appears to drag him forcibly towards the other, 
both shouting at once different sums—the one what 
he will give and the other what he will take. At 
length one weakens and adds or diminishes a few 
pence, a wild babel of give-and-take ensues during 
which the principals turn away and seem to be trying 
to escape disgusted with the obstinacy of each other ; 
the backers drag and pull “Come now, 300—3I0, 
No! Yes! you won’t stand out for that—well, 305— 
a splendid beast—304.”” The men almost slip out of 
their coats, the perspiration pours from the brows 
of their backers, but the hands approach, one more 
lug from each friend and the hands meet, and then 
the hands of the other two are clasped over those of 
buyer and seller while they shout “‘ 303 and a flask of 
wine,” and the four hands work up and down like a 
pump-handle for some seconds; the bargain is con- 
cluded.~ Then, with a suddenness quite astonishing 
to the beholder, the men who a minute before were 
yelling and struggling like beings possessed, turn away 
cool as cucumbers and stroll off without a trace of 
excitement or agitation in their demeanour. 

In Assisi the cattle fairs which take place every 
month during the summer are held on the Piazza 
Nuova, an oblong grassy open space at the highest 
end of the town, the supposed site of the Roman 
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stadium, of which it has through all the ages preserved 
the form, while at the upper side towards Mount 
Subasio the slope ascends in steps which recall the 
rows of seats in a primitive circus. At one end of 
this space are the remains of the Roman amphitheatre, 
at the other a formless mass of emplectum masonry 
once possibly part of an entrance to the stadium, and 
a little below all that survives of the Roman theatre 
picturesquely enclosed in an old garden. In this 
spot, so. full of relics of the past, congregate the 
beautiful oxen, their satin coats and great horns 
grouped below the slopes of Mount Subasio, which 
rise bare and rugged from the very verge of the 
piazza. 

The great fair of S. Francesco, however, is the fair 
of the year, and then the cattle market is held outside 
the Porta Nuova on a slope planted with mulberry 
trees, surrounded by olive orchards and flanked by 


the road leading to S. Damiano. Here, with the whole 


panorama of the Umbrian plain spread before the 
eyes, a more enchanting scene can hardly be imagined. 

The comic element is not wanting, for the fair is 
not confined to the great, patient oxen ; goats, sheep, 
and pigs are grouped towards one side and are much 
less philosophic in their acceptance of the conditions 
of fair-time. The sheep do not cause much trouble, 
squeezing and pushing in the direction indicated by 
their bare-legged shepherds; but the goats show a 
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fiendish proclivity for nipping off mouthfuls of what- 
ever they can spoil most, and an agility in frustrating 
their keepers which reduces those much-enduring old 
women or boys (these seem; to be the only persons 
pertinacious enough to cope with a goat) to a state of 
perspiration and rabbia that is truly pitiable. 
The pigs are relatively educati; an Italian pig, 
being rarely confined to his sty, learns a certain 
amount of manners through constant association 
with the family, and only when he has wound himself 
up in the cord by which he has been attached to a 
tree, and is on the point of strangulation, do his yells 
rend the air and summon the owners from other 
cares to release him. 

The rest of the fair is held inside the town, along 
the Corso and in the Piazza Grande and the other 
open spaces. 

At a corner of the beautiful Piazza S. Chiara a 
woman spreads crockery on the ground—deep plates 
and dishes, soup tureens and bowls, pitchers little 
and big; the ware is soft and rather brittle, and the 
designs on it roughly painted in a few rich crude 
colours, but there is the informal grace of primitive 
handiwork in all the forms, and the decoration is 
quaint and effective. The glaze is imperfect, and of 
a greyish tint which is very pleasing, and the slight 
irregularities of shape and glazing add to rather than 
detract from the artless, unpretentious charm which 
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this country pottery possesses, putting the sharp, 
prim outlines and spidery ornament of commercial 
crockery quite out of court. The background of the 
out-of-door shop harmonizes with its simplicity ; 
the west front of the church in the pale rose-coloured 
stone which is one of the main beauties of Assisi, 
with the delicate tracery of the great rose window 
overhead and the archaic stone lions on each side of 
the Gothic door, glows in the morning sunlight, and 
to the right the hill-side drops steeply away and the 
plain of Umbria stretches, a blue-grey misty expanse, 
to the distant mountain ranges fringing the horizon. 
On the other sides are old buildings, palaces once in 
prosperous days of old, and the arch leading to the 
Corso and the Piazza Grande, the heart of the quiet 
town. In the middle of the square is the fountain 
with its lily-like stem and the curved lines of its basin, 
and the ground around and between is strewn with 
a display of rustic wares, more typical and interest- 
ing than those exposed on the more sophisticated 
booths on the Piazza Grande. 

A sight reminiscent of more primitive days, 
however, can be observed on the Piazza, not only 
on fair day, but on most of the market days in 
winter and spring: this is the gentleman who, 
with well-whetted knife in hand, stands behind 
a sort of trestle arrangement, on which is supported 
a small pig roasted whole and yet on the spit. 
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The golden brown of the crackling on its body 
tempts all the gourmands of the market, and he does 
a stirring business, cutting off ample slices and 
wrapping them up in vine leaves for an eager stream 
of customers. Then at a distant corner of the piazza 
a horn blows and the crowd troops off to an extempore 


auction, conducted by a bull-necked man with a 


gramophone voice. 

Another popular and very picturesque figure in 
fair-time is the story-teller and reciter. Sometimes 
he improvises, sometimes recites exciting tales, 
legends, or poems learnt by heart; but whichever line 
he follows, he is always listened to with breathless 


interest, and as soon as he has planted himself on 


some projecting piece of masonry, flight of steps, or 
other suitable position he is surrounded by an eager 
crowd. It is'needless to say that, like most Italians, 
he is a born actor, and with fervour of eloquence and 
appropriate gesture he tells of knights and fair 
ladies, of love and war, of saints and miracles, spouts 
Petrarch and Tasso or recites long epics, unknown to 
print, and handed down orally from generation to 
generation. This harmless and amusing person is, 
however, obnoxious to the cantankerous red-tape of 
modern officialdom, and often hardly has the audience 
gathered, and the reciter launched himself into an 
exciting tale or poem, when up comes an unsympa- 
thetic policeman and breaks up the group and orders 
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the orator to descend from his improvised rostrum. 
I saw one such unfortunate hunted round the fair 
at Gubbio, and dislodged again and again from every 
convenient place he found by one of these autocratic 
Jacks-in-office. 

A small fair is held on the eve or day of the 
Epiphany, which, the Befania (a corruption of Epi- 
fania) being here as elsewhere the children’s feast, 
is marked by the sale of toys, some of them traditional 
and consequently amusing. At Assisi country boys 
bring in little besoms for sale, made just like the 
usual household brooms in miniature, and decorated 
with coloured paper and tinsel twisted round the 
handle and woven in and out of the top part of the 
bristles. They are given to little girls, with the 
laudable intention ofinciting housewifely tendencies, 
and incidentally they are useful as hearth brooms, 
to those who yearn after refinements of civilization, 
unobtainable in Italian country towns. Pretty 
features at the spring fairs are baskets of freshly-shorn 
wool, which stand in front of their vendors, washed 
and combed. The wool seems to foam over the edges 
of the deep baskets into which it is packed and has a 
softly luminous quality, that one would have never 
supposed inherent in wool if one had not noticed how 
a flock of sheep always tells in a landscape, and instead 
of absorbing, seems to reflect light. 

The orange and lemon fairs held at Bastia and 
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S. Maria degli Angeli at Easter are beautified by the 
mounds of golden and pale yellow fruit, while the 
stall-holders add to the effect by slinging branches 
across their booths, making the fruit glow richly 
amongst the dark-green, glittering foliage. 

At village fairs extempore eating-houses and wine 
shops are made in primitive tents of bamboo, with 
linen stretched over them; a trestle table, a few 
benches, and a barrel of wine furnish them internally, 
and what little cooking goes on is done over a char- 
coal stove at the back. In front hangs the traditional 
green bough, the original of our proverb “ Good wine 
needs no bush,” and when food as well as wine is 
sold a strip of linen is stretched across over the 
entrance, with some such name as “ Trattoria del 
buon vino” or “di S. Guiseppe” or the name of 
some local saint. A flag flutters over each, and 
as these rustic shelters are put up irregularly among 
the vines and olives skirting the village, the effect 
is very charming, especially in the summer fairs 
when piles of water melons lie at the doors, one 
or two halved, so that their delicate pink inside 
makes a soft harmony with the shaded greens of the 
rind. 

The mainstays of the country fair, which prevent it 
from degenerating into a mere occasion for revelry 
and disorder, are the religious ceremonies and the 
cattle market. These two, represenfing the ideal and 
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the material sides of peasant life, give point to the 
gatherings and provide the solid basis for the more 
frivolous sides. The churches are open from daybreak 
and their bells clash out a welcome to those approach- 
ing by devious ways from mountains, hamlets, and 
distant farms, and processions stream forth, with 
banners flapping, to the sound of chanting and the 
somewhat barbaric music of the town band. This 
starts the day in the familiar way and brings together 
all classes and ages, whether they have business to 
do at the fair or not ; and just as the peasant reckons 
time by the church bells, and does not dine at twelve 
o’clock, but at the Ave Maria, so he will tell you that 
such-and-such a harvest or other farming operation 
is before or after the “ festa.” 

The evolution of the Christian Church from the 
paganism of the Roman Empire is shown very clearly 
in the peculiar ceremonies which accompany the 
great feastsin Italy. The derivation of such universal 
customs as the bonfires on St. John’s Eve and the 
holy images placed in hollow oaks, customs extending 
over the whole of Europe and carrying their origin 
written all over them, has been indicated often 
enough, but the significance of many of the other 
Christian ceremonies has been lost in countries where 
revolutionary changes, civil or religious, have broken 
the continuity of custom. 

At one time the Church itself, or rather its inter- 
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preters, seemed to be rather shy about acknowledging 
their derivation; indeed, a certain form of narrow 
puritanism made a reproach of the magnificent sense 
of religious unity which inspired the early Christians 
to incorporate into their own worship all that was 
elevating and beautiful in the cults they superseded. 
Now that a more spiritual and wider comprehension 
inspires men rather to look for affinities than differ- 
ences from the teachings of Christ in the great religions 
of antiquity, these survivals awake a new and sympa- 
thetic interest. Pope Gelasius instituting the Feast 
of the Purification in 492, avowedly as a substitute 
for the Festival of the Lupercalia, is one authentic 
historical instance of the manner in which the populace 
was weaned from the celebration of heathen rites, 
which it had continued to practise long after nominally 
embracing Christianity. Many explanations have 
been proposed for the strength of the attachment to 
paganism shown by the Italian race as compared with 
that displayed by other European people. Among 
the Celtic and Teutonic races the old religion vanished 
from sight before the preachers of Christianity, and 
only contrived to exist either in the secret practice 
of the black art by so-called magicians and witches 
who carried on their spells and incantations in 
strictest privacy, carefully hidden from all but the 
initiate, or survived in the belief in fairies, spirits of 
wood and water, ghosts, portents and warnings rife 
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in rural districts. The Italians continued to practise 
the concrete observance of pagan rites, sacrificed to 
the gods in the old shrines, and in the paroxysms 
of religious excitement threw themselves into orgies 
which were often obscene or terrifying, at the seasons 
when it was customary among pagans to indulge in 
them. It may be that something in the positive 
nature of the race forbade the vagueness of spiritual 
conviction that permitted the spirit world to remain 
an imaginative background to religious belief; it 
may be that the hot southern blood demanded 
passionate outbursts of fanaticism to satisfy its 
cravings. Perhaps again the far-reaching nature and 
profundity of a religious system whose complex 
fabric united the mysticism of the East with the 
intellectual and artistic genius of the poets and artists 
of Rome and Greece gave it a greater power than the 
religions of the rest of Europe. Whatever was the 
cause, certain it is that in Italy the Church was 
confronted with an adversary all the more dangerous 
because it co-existed with outward conformity to 
Christian doctrine and practice. 

The history of the Church during the dark ages 
shows how slowly and painfully the elements that 
made for a purer ideal were selected and elevated 
from the mixture of grossness and sensuality which 
marked the later paganism. When, in the sixth 
century, Christianity emerged from the catacombs 
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where persecution had kept it pure, and became the 
recognised religion of the Empire, without being as 
yet the religion of the masses, a selection had to be 
made, toleration had to be exercised; and while 
bloody and obscene rites were denounced, much that 
was harmless and beautiful was preserved. 

The pillar or tower feasts which are celebrated still 
in several Italian towns are examples of this welding 
together of the old with the new cult, which occur at 
once to the mind of whoever has been present at such 
a celebration. The places in which they are kept 
up are widely separated, showing that the original 
rite was not confined to one district, but belonged to 
the widespread primitive religious ideas of the early 
race which has left its traces from one end of Italy 
to the other. 

The heterogeneous character of the saints in whose 
honour the various feasts are held accentuates this 
peculiarity. Towers are borne in procession through 
Viterbo on June 22, the feast of S. Rosa, and an 
immense tower called the Vara was carried through 
the streets of Messina on August 13, up to the time 
when the great earthquake of 1908 left no streets to 
carry itthrough. At Vicenza a similar erection called 
the Rua was carried on a day in September until very 
lately, but the tower feast which I will describe here 
is that of the Ceri of Gubbio, a town within the limits 
of Umbria. The meaning of the word Ceri is “ tapers,” 
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which suggests the candles carried in all religious 
processions. The Ceri, however, which the stalwart 
members of the guilds of Gubbio carry shoulder high, 
are strong frameworks of wood covered with oiled 
canvas about fifteen feet high and resemble light- 
houses rather than candles. They are three in number 
and are fitted into wooden frames like stretchers and 
carried on the shoulders of young men called Ceraiuoli, 
belonging to the three guilds of the Muratori or 
masons, the Mercanti or traders, and the Contadini 
or husbandmen. Each guild possesses a Cero: that 
of S. Ubaldo, the patron of the feast, belongs to the 
masons, S. Giorgio to the traders, and S. Antonio 
to the Contadini; on the top of each Cero is fixed 
an image of the saint. 

There are forty Ceraiuoli who take it in turns to 
carry the Ceri—no light weight, as can be easily 
imagined. 

The present form of the celebration dates from the 
twelfth century, when the Bishop Ubaldo twice saved 
Gubbio from destruction by its powerful enemies. 
Once he rose from a sick-bed, and coming out on 
the ramparts, before which lay the armies of a coali- 
tion of eleven towns, so encouraged the citizens by 
his exhortations that they made a victorious sortie 
and put the enemy to flight, while the bishop knelt 
on the roof of the house and prayed for their success. 
And again when Frederic Barbarossa was marching 
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to attack the town, Ubaldo went to meet him at 
Gualdo, and by the persuasive powers of his eloquence 
prevailed on the Emperor to pass on along the 
Flaminian Way without touching Gubbio. In grati- 
tude for these benefits the Eugubines elected him 
patron of their city after his death and instituted a 
feast in his honour. 

The Ceri are kept all the rest of the year at the 
monastery of S$. Ubaldo high up on Monte Ingino, 
where the body of the saint reposes, but they are 
brought down on the first Sunday in May without 
any pomp or ceremony and kept in outhouses in 
different parts of the town till the great day arrives. 

The proceedings begin at midday on May 15 with 
a dinner at which the bishop and canons, the mayor 
and other notables sit down in company with the 
Ceraiuoli. The tables are decked out with flowers 
and flags and liberally “‘ furnished forth,”’ so much so 
that one of the customs is that the Ceraiuoli have 
the right to carry away for their wives and families 
the remnants of the feast on a plate tied up in a 
handkerchief, which a waiting wife carries off when 
the feast is over. The great bell of the Palazzo 
Publico then booms forth, and this is the signal for 
the breaking up of the banquet ; the crowds begin to 
assemble in the streets and the real business of the 
day begins. The bishop and canons wend their 
way to the cathedral at the top of the town, whence 
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they issue later on in their most gorgeous robes, 
preceded by the banner and bearing the relic of S, 
Ubaldo. 

Meantime the Ceraiuoli drag forth the Ceri, and 
after fitting on to each the figure of its particular 
saint, proceed to fix them on the barella. This is 
done by fitting the pointed end of the Cero into a 
socket and fixing it by means of wooden wedges, 
which are driven home by mighty blows from the 
head of an axe; and then, to swell the wood and make 
all safe, the Captain of the Axeas he is called, mounting 
on the barella, takes one of the great earthenware 
pitchers in which the women carry water from the 
wells, and after pouring its contents on the wedges, 
raises it with a dramatic gesture above his head and 
shouting ‘Al largo!” (“Make room!) flings it 
crashing to the ground. A libation to the gods could 
not be more clearly indicated. 

The Ceri are now hoisted on to the shoulders of 
their bearers—ten men to each Cero, for the weight 
is tremendous—guy ropes are fastened to steady them 
and held by those who run alongside, and the whole 
cortége starts off, headed by the Captain of the Axe, 
at a smart trot along the steep, stony streets of ‘the 
town. With it trots a great part of the male popula- 
tion, crowding round the Ceri and giving in token 
of goodwill what is called a Spallata, i.e. leaning 
shoulder to shoulder with the bearers and hanging 
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on to the guy ropes to keep the whole erection steady. 
As they go they sing some of the hymns to S. Ubaldo, 
in deafening chorus, mixed with shouts of “‘ Evviva S. 
Ubaldo!” Up and down they go, seemingly at ran- 
dom, but really following a fixed route, and at various 
points, at certain street corners, and before the houses 
of certain important people, the Ceri are made to 
gyrate three times in a manner which Miss MacCracken 
in her book on Gubbio very aptly compares to the 
so-called dance of the May-day Jacks-in-the-green 
of our childhood, only that was a slower, heavier 
capering ; the effect of this is fantastic, like a barbaric 
dance. While the Ceri are making their noisy pro- 
gress through the town the great doors of the cathedral 
are flung open and the bishop and canons issue forth 
carrying the relic of S$. Ubaldo. Slowly they wind 
through the streets chanting a solemn Gregorian 
hymn, crossing and recrossing, but never coming in 
contact with the other procession. The effect of the 
two processions one so noisy, scuffing along in 
breathless, dusty merriment, and the other slow and 
dignified, marching to the strains of religious music, 
close together yet never quite meeting is very strange 
and impressive. The bearers of the Ceri are changed 
more than once, always in mid career, it seems a point 
of honour never to stop, and with great dexterity 
the fresh bearers push in and let the exhausted ones 
drop out. Each tower has forty bearers, ten carrying 
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their burden at a time, and, judging by their crimson 
faces and dripping brows, the weight taxes their 
strength severely. The dress of the Ceraiuoli is 
picturesque; I do not know how long it has been 
worn in its present form—not very long, I fancy, as 
it has nothing distinctively medieval about it. They 
wear a pointed cap like that of a Neapolitan fisherman 
with a tassel hanging on the shoulder and broad silk 
scarves round the waist, each Cero having a different 
colour. They are all fine, strong, young men, as they 
have need to be. 

Now comes the second and significant part of the 
ceremony. At a spot near the gate of S. Agostino 
the Ceri at last come to a pause and are put down, 
there to await the ecclesiastical procession, consisting, 
as I have stated, of the clergy, confraternities, and 
members of religious orders. When these arrive near 
the statue of S. Ubaldo at the top of the Corso, which 
is the only wide and relatively even street in the town, 
the Ceri are again hoisted on the shoulders of their 
bearers. A short narrow street leads from the gate 
of §. Agostino, where they are waiting, to the Corso. 
The culminating point in the festivities has arrived. 
The bishop stands below the statue holding aloft the 
relic of S. Ubaldo, facing the whole length of the 
Corso, which is a sea of heads, all turned towards 
him. Then the procession of the Ceri begins to 
move down the steep little Via Neri, which is cleared 
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for its progress. First comes a trumpeter on horse- 
back, and after him the Captain of the Horse, who, 
drawn-sword in hand, makes believe to clear a way 
through the crowd, and after him the three Ceri 
surrounded by their bands of Ceraiuoli. When they 
arrive before the bishop they come to a standstill, 
the bishop elevates the relic, and each Cero is made 
by its bearers to bow slowly, as a token of reverence 
and submission. The salutation of the Ceri having 
taken place, pandemonium breaks loose. No longer 
trotting, but running as fast as their heavy load will 
permit, much faster than anyone would believe 
possible, the Ceraiuoli start off helter-skelter down 
the Corso, shouting and yelling like demons. A 
stranger sight I have seldom seen; the whole town 
seemed to have gone suddenly mad, and the effect in 
the midst of this screaming, rushing throng of the 
great Ceri lumbering along, swaying and labouring 
like ships in a heavy sea, is weird beyond conception. 
It is a mystery that no accidents occur before they 
arrive at the square before the Palazzo dei Consoli, 
where the bearers are changed and a short halt is 
made; then at a signal from the mayor, off they 
go again three times round the square, and then as 
hard as they can go up the steep zig-zag road to the 
Convent of S. Ubaldo, perched high up above the 
town, a stiff hour’s climb for the short-winded pedes- 
trian, but done in about a quarter of the time on this 
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occasidn. The crowd drops off when the last pull 
comes, a few enthusiasts still follow, but the mass 
descends to the public gardens and watches the 
upward rush from there. 

Why some of the heroic bearers do not drop down 
in a fit or dead it is difficult to see; to dash up such 
an ascent with a heavy weight on the shoulders in a 
full Italian May sun after a heavy meal seems emi- 
nently calculated to bring about such a result, but 
I was told no such accident had ever occurred. 

The Ceri of Gubbio is an example of the type of 
feasts having their origin in remote antiquity; the 
Pardon of S. Francis, as the great feast at the Porziun- 
cola near Assisi is called, was instituted in memory of 
the saint whose name it bears. The chapel of the 
Porziuncola, now enclosed in the great church built 
over and round it by Pope Pius V, was the scene of 
many of the most moving episodes in the life of the 
saint ; at its altar he received into the religious life 
his adopted sister §. Clare, round it he and his first 
disciples built their cells of mud and wattle, and in 
one of them he died. His tomb is in the church on 
the hill within the walls of Assisi, but the Porziuncola 
and adjoining chapel of the Transito are guarded by 
the friars of the strict observance of his rule, and the 
spot is the goal of the great Franciscan pilgrimage 
of the “‘ Perdone.” 

The opening, or “ Rotta” as it is locally called, 
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takes place after vespers on August 1. Previous to 
this, crowds have been assembling from far and near, 
on foot, in country carts, on donkeys and mules, 
and, less picturesquely, by train. A motley crowd 
it is, for not only do the peasants descend from 
mountain villages throughout Umbria and the 
marches, and from the Abruzzi and Sabine mountains, 
but they come from the Basilicata and the neighbour- 
hood of Naples and even from Calabria and Sicily. 

The amount of fatigue and discomfort these people 
will endure to fulfil this religious rite is wonderful. 
Old, old men and women, mothers with babies in 
their arms, and women on the verge of motherhood, 
mingle with the younger, stronger pilgrims, all hot, 
worn, and travel-stained, but full of an enthusiasm 
which burns in their eyes and gives strength to their 
weary limbs. 

For an hour or so before the “ Rotta” the great 
doors of the church are closed, and the pilgrims 
sit in groups on the Piazza singing hymns to while 
away thetime. The great doors are suddenly thrown 
open, and an extraordinary scene ensues; the wild 
southerners, burning with a religious excitement un- 
known to cooler heads, burst in as the doors open, 
nearly knocking down the friars inside, who escape up 
the side aisle with nimble sandalled feet, and in a 
moment the whole vast nave is a mass of human 
beings pressing on with tears, cries, ejaculations, and 
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scraps of song, to gain entrance to the little chapel 
in the centre. 

This first mad rush is solely made by the Neapolitans 
and others from the south; the Umbrians follow 
quietly later in the day or on the morrow, for the 
Pardon or Great Indulgence can be gained until the 
eve of August 2. The Ciociari, as the Umbrians some- 
what contemptuously style these pilgrims from afar, 
start on their return journey after midday on the 2nd. 

At sundown on the Ist the church is with difficulty 
cleared of the obstreperous devotees and the doors 
shut until five o’clock next morning. The crowd is 
thus shut out, but it was my good fortune to enter 
at 3 a.m., a privilege accorded to the members of 
religious orders, which Iwas allowed to share as I 
was staying in a convent at Assisi. I left Assisi 
soon after 2 a.m. in company with the gardener 
of the convent; the nuns had left a quarter of 
an hour earlier. It was a glorious moonlight night, 
such a summer night as one can get in a greater 
perfection in Umbria, I think, than anywhere 
else. The vines and olives through which the road 
runs shone in silvered tracery, the deep-blue domed 
sky was full of a diffused light. Old Salvatore my 
companion was softly telling his beads as he walked 
beside me; he is Priore of the Confraternity of the 
Rosary, and the old man has a touching pride in his 
office and a devotion to his Madonna which is’ the 
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romance of his hard-working life. The white road 
stretched ribbon-like before us, a little dog lying near 
a cottage gate became important in its isolation. 
Silence absolute. Then a distant sound of chanting, 
so far away as to be hardly audible, rising and falling 
softly on the still air ; it was the nuns of the Stimate 
of §. Francis coming down the slope behind us chant- 
ing a litany as they came. To these plaintive strains 
we walked, until we came to the great church which 
hides the Porziuncola under its arches. All was dark, 
but going round to the back I pushed a small door, 
which though shut was not fastened, and we found 
ourselves in the Chapel of the Roses—still darkness on 
all sides; but we were “ pratica,” as the Italians say, 
and passing through came out into the garden of the 
thornless roses. We passed through it, all trans- 
figured in the moonlight, and still on through a dark 
passage and we were in the sacristy, empty, with the 
vestments laid out for mass, and so into the church. 
The vast church was lighted only by the sanctuary 
lamps before the altars and the hanging lamps in the 
little Porziuncola under the great dome. By daylight 
the Church of S. Maria degli Angeli is one of those 
spacious buildings of the late renaissance that leaves 
one cold, but in the dim half light all detail disappears, 
and only a sense of the grandeur of the vast and 
solemn space remains. The little Porziuncola alone 
glows, with its fifteen hanging silver lamps, and in 
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and out of its wide doorways pass silent, veiled figures ; 
they go in, pause a minute in prayer, and glide forth, 
turn and go in again, and again come forth. Some 
are the black-veiled Terciaries of the Giglio and others 
those of the Gesu Bambino convent; then come the 
white wing-like caps of the sisters of charity who rule 
the orphanage and the hospital, and after them the 
black-robed Benedictines, and here and there, clad 
all in white, the Sisters of the Conception. After a 
while I went apart into the little cell where the saint 
died nearly 700 years ago and mused on the wonder of 
the immortality, even in this world, of the pure in heart. 

At four o’clock the sacristy door opens and one 
after the other friars come forth vested, and mass is 
said in the Porziuncola and the cell of the Transito. 
The Transito—what delicate instinct is it that makes 
the death of the saint never spoken of by his sons 
except thus? He passed, went from us, into a life 
that had been his from the beginning. 

Now the grave silence of the first hour is broken, 
first by the tinkling bells of the mass, and then by the 
crowd which has assembled awaiting the opening of 
the doors, and as they wait they sing and pray aloud, 
so that echoing in the high vaults of the nave come 
bursts of sound. Not loud, for the doors are massive, 
and the sound comes through robbed of all harsh 
loudness, rolling like harmonious bursts of wind, 
high in the vaulting. 
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Another hour passes thus, and then there is a 
gathering of brown-frocked friars who surround the 
doors, and as the clock strikes five they fling them 
open. The grey morning light streams in and with it 
a rending cry, ‘‘ Evviva! evviva! §. Francesco!” and 
a rush of many feet ; and bursting in, a crowd of men 
and women, girls and youths run up the nave into 
the Porziuncola, where they fall on their faces and 
kiss the ground, only to rise immediately to make way 
for the crowd which pushes on behind. In a moment 
all is transformed. On they come, ever tramping on— 
to the number, I am told, of six or seven thousand. 
Ejaculations break forth, “‘ Evviva Maria! Evviva S. 
Francesco!” raised by one voice and taken up by 
hundreds. A group comes in all from one village, as 
their dress testifies; they chant a litany, one leads 
and the others join in chorus, and immediately the 
whole church is full of a thundering “ Ora pro nobis,” 
taken up by every voice. Then another group follows 
singing a hymn to the Virgin of S. Francesco, a wild, 
primitive strain; the women’s voices rise high and 
harsh, the men hum a bass. Tune there is none, but 
the majestic rhythm of it brings tears tothe eyes. The 
dresses of the women add to the picturesque and 
characteristic elements of the scene. Most wear 
great gold earrings hanging to the shoulder, pendants 
and coral necklaces ; sometimes a cameo as pendant 
adorns the mahogany-coloured neck of a Neapolitan 
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or Sicilian woman. Some of the head-dresses are a 
strip of linen embroidered down the edges and fringed 
at each end. This is folded flat and square over the 
head and the ends hang down the back, the upper 
one shorter than the other. Another party wear 
large silk handkerchiefs of a peculiar grass-green, the 
ends knotted back at the nape of the neck ; others a 
black scarf simply wound round the neck and passed 
over the head; and others a similar scarf wound 
turban-like round the temples. A small group wore 
a black over a white kerchief arranged so as to make 
a square frame for the upper part of the face, and 
others wore a bright-hued shawl with the ends crossed 
and recrossed and piled up on the top of the head ; 
this last looked uncomfortably hot and bunchy. 
Some wear simple squares of white linen floating to 
the shoulders, and others the same form of head-dress 
in black nun’s veiling. The rest of the costume is 
the same in almost all—a full, short skirt, apron, 
sleeveless bodice of dark cloth with a full chemise 
appearing above it, but there are varieties, especially 
among the old women. Very few have either fine 
lace or embroidery on chemise or bodice, a sign of 
decadence in costume, for all the peasant costumes 
originally had both; and those from the less-remote 
districts have replaced the cloth bodice by gaudy 
stays of pink, blue, red, or lilac sateen, such as one 
sees in cheap drapers’ shops all over Italy. These 
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worn’ with no exterior garment produce rather a 
comic effect. A few companies of women evidently 
hailing from one particular village or district have 
more distinctive dresses. One group, with almost 
knee-short black petticoats, a kind of jerkin or vest 
with silver buttons, sandals, and a strip of linen 
wound round leg and foot in lieu of stockings, was 
very quaint. A curious characteristic of another was 
a string or girdle tied round the body several inches 
below the waist and the skirt pulled up a little, so 
that a sort of protuberance was formed not unlike 
the farthingale of good Queen Bess. 

The strip of linen wound round leg and foot, and 
the sandal formed of a piece of leather rather larger 
than the foot and turned up all round the edge and 
held on by thongs of leather wound round the ankle, 
are common both for men and women. 

The distances from which many come are not small, 
and considering the time of year, the ardour of an 
Italian summer, and the long tramps on foot, even for 
those who can profit partly by the railway, it is as- 
tonishing to see the proportion of the very old among 
the pilgrims. One old woman of eighty-six told a 
friend of mine that it was the sixtieth Pardon she had 
attended ; few had she missed since her earliest girl- 
hood. Women there are carrying babies in their 
arms because they cannot leave them at home, 
others expecting to become mothers almost daily— 
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nothing seems to daunt or deter them. This is the 
day of the year in their toilsome, monotonous life, a 
holiday which to miss is a blot upon the year. 

And who shall say that this much-longed-for and 
keenly-enjoyed holiday, free as it is from drunkenness 
or quarrelling, vice or extravagance, is not, even for 
those to whom it is merely a gigantic outing with a 
glow of religious emotion thrown in, a far better 
thing than the average Bank Holiday with its following 
of police-court cases, its headaches, heartburns, and 
empty pockets ? 

The dress of the men is lamentably commonplace. 
The vulgarest reach-me-down suits, wrinkling and 
bulging after the invariable manner of bad material 
badly cut, do not give the best-looking a chance, and 
accentuate the tendency of Italian men to be either 
bandy-legged or knock-kneed. 

Only here and there an eagle-faced old man or a 
tall youth with the wild, stag-like glance of the dweller 
in mountain solitudes, is attired in a dress which 
does justice to their best points, a sleeveless jacket, 
showing a beautifully-made shirt of fine home-spun 
linen, and short breeches open at the knee, wide belt 
or sash, ending of course in linen bandages round the 
legs, and sandals. All carry bundles, most of them 
on their heads. When they get into church these are 
slung wherever seems handy, they hang from the 
screens and altar-rails and are piled up in confessionals 
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and under altars. Wild scraps of song burst forth 
suddenly during the mass, or at some other moment, 
a woman’s voice rises shrill and plaintive, wails forth 
a stanza of a hymn or canticle and then as suddenly 
ceases. It is as if she prayed aloud; the song bursts 
from her lips with the passion of religious emotion 
which overflows in song. Sometimes the refrain of 
her verse is one known to all, and then a chorus of 
voices takes it up and the church is filled with the 
strains of a strange, primitive chant, echoing with the 
peculiar resonant clang that Italian voices singing in 
unison produce. 

The feast of Corpus Christi, or, as it is generally 
called in Italy, Corpus Domini, is still kept with 
traditional splendour in Umbrian towns. It is true 
that it is shorn of the civic honours that once were 
paid to it; the town councillors and the military do 
not turn out in gala robes and uniforms as they do 
in Spain, where with quaint Castilian formality it is 
ordained that a royal guard shall turn out for the Host, 
whereas for the Blessed Virgin and the Saints only 
a Captain-General’s guard is considered necessary. 

Even reduced to the purely religious elements the 
great procession of the year is a sufficiently imposing 
sight as it winds up and down the steep streets and 
across the piazze of the towns. Great preparations 
are made, the houses are often decked with draperies 
and flowers, and the whole length of the route is 
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strewn with box-twigs and rose-leaves. At intervals, 
generally in front of a chapel or convent, little boys 
make with wonderful precision and deftness of hand 
a pretty design with sand on the ground, a wheel 
pattern with the spaces between the spokes filled with 
petals of flowers, and at the hub of the wheel the 
letters I.H.S. formed of leaves. 

As the order of the procession is much the same in 
all cases, that of Assisi may serve as an example. 
First come the confraternities, or compante, as they 
are often called, in grey or brown linen habits, each 
headed by a crucifix under an embroidered canopy, 
and after it the banner of their patron; then the 
children of the schools directed by the nuns, the 
orphanage, the weaving-school of the Stimatine nuns, 
and the embroidery school of the nuns of S. Anna; 
then the boys and girls who have made their first 
communions lately, the girls in white with veils and 
the boys with white badge round the right arm; the 
clergy of the various parishes follow, the members of 
religious orders, and the canons of the cathedral. A 
feature in the Assisi procession which is not seen 
elsewhere is that, instead of only the officiating clergy 
being vested in embroidered copes while the rest wear 
simple white lace-trimmed cottas, and the religious 
bodies the habit of their order, in the Assisi pro- 
cession all the magnificent vestments which are laid 
by in the churches are taken out and worn by the 
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whole body of the clergy and friars, and the effect is 
magnificent as the gold and silver of the brocades 
and embroideries glitter on the background of 
crimson, purple, blue, and green. As many of the old 
vestments at §. Francesco and the Duomo, but 
especially those of S. Francesco, are of priceless 
antique designs and workmanship, this was a unique 
opportunity for admiring them. I regret to have to 
put this in the past tense, for in the processions of 
the last two years only the less beautiful vestments 
have been thus worn, and the beauty of the procession 
correspondingly diminished. The reason for this 
I could not find out officially, but I was told that it 
was in consequence of a Government order which 
forbade the antique vestments, which are now the 
property of the Government, from being used in pro- 
cessions. A similar prohibition has been made in the 
case of those banners of the confraternities which were 
the work of celebrated painters, but this interference 
is more justified, as the effects of wind and sun on the 
already timeworn material of the banner is calculated 
to hasten its decay. 

A fine and impressive procession is that on the 
evening of Good Friday, called that of the Cristo 
Morto. In the morning about eight o’clock an image 
of the Dead Christ is brought from the Duomo to 
S. Francesco and carried on a bier by the members 
of one of the confraternities; a crowd of poor 
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people'chanting the Stabat Mater follow, but there 
are no clergy and no ordered pomp; it is a touch- 
ing little procession of the very poor. The image 
is laid on a bier raised three steps above the nave 
of the church and the solemn office of the Passion 
is sung. After this the clergy and friars first and 
then the people come and kiss the feet of the statue. 
This goes on during all the day ; the people come in 
as they have time, remain a short time in prayer and 
then, mounting the three steps, again kneel and then 
kiss the feet. Poor mothers with a baby in arms and 
one, two or sometimes three little children who must 
each be lifted in turn, old men and women hardly 
able to hobble are helped up by those near them. 
It is a mixed crowd : beggars shoulder ladies in plumed 
hats, rough men kneel beside tiny children; it is an 
object-lesson in the brotherhood that Christianity 
teaches, and all passes in a solemn silence very 
unusual among Italians, in the dim religious light. 
When the procession leaves the church in the dark 
itis asolemn sight. There are no lights except those 
carried in the procession, some flares, put at intervals 
on walls, which give an uncertain glare, and flickering 
candles in the windows of some of the houses and 
convents; in this half light the procession slowly 
wends its way to the strains of a funeral march. The 
confraternities go first, each preceded by one member 
bearing a large cross of rough wood, with the peaked 
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hood of his habit pulled down over the head so as to 
hidethe face, and with bare feet ; next come boys carry- 
ing the instruments of the Passion, the scourge, the 
crown of thorns, the hammer and nails, the spear, 
and the cup of gall and vinegar; then, clad in black, 
with hood drawn closely down and eye-holes giving 
a weird look to the face, come the two thieves, carry- 
ing their crosses; and last the bier, also carried by 
black-robed, masked figures, and round it the clergy 
chanting a dirge. A little distance behind is carried 
the statue of the Mater Dolorosa surrounded by a- 
crowd of poor women who thus close the procession. 

I fear that here again the past tense must be used 
to express the full impressiveness of this ceremony, 
for this year electric light has been installed in the 
streets where till now only rare oil lamps slung by 
chains made “ darkness visible.” The steady white 
glare of electricity will be fatal to the fine effect of the 
steep, winding streets with their old stone houses 
and deep, dark archways lit only by the irregular, 
flickering lights. 

At about five o’clock on the Fridays and Saturdays 
in Lent very beautiful functions take place at S. 
Francesco in Assisi. On Fridays the friars come in 
procession bearing the instruments of the Passion 
and kneel in double line one behind the other before 
the altar of the Crucifix. Some prayers are said, and 
then the friars spread their arms wide as a crucified 
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person does, and a canticle beginning “ Corde pia 
inflammantium ” is sung to an extraordinarily touching 
chant—a sort of wail ending with a sudden sad yet 
almost triumphant refrain of “Vivat Jesus! Vivat 
Christus!” that cuts like a knife. 

The other, called the Transito, is a commemoration 
of the death of S. Francis; the friars kneel round the 
high altar under which he is buried and chant two 
equally touching and beautiful hymns. The music 
of these hymns and canticles comes from the stores 
of old music with which the library of $. Francesco is 
full and which lies neglected and almost unknown. 

At the little town of Bastia near Assisi there is a 
pretty procession on Easter Sunday called l’Incontro. 
Facing the piazza stands the parish church of S. 
Michael ; beside it is the chapel of the Misericordia, the 
entrance to which is side by side with that of the 
church. The image of the Risen Christ is put in S. 
Michael and that of the Blessed Virgin in the Miseri- 
cordia, where they remain all day. About six o’clock 
the Confraternity of S. Michael take the statue of 
Christ on their shoulders and the Misericordia the 
Virgin, and to the strains of the band march forth 
on to the crowded piazza, just a passage being 
left for the procession. On leaving the church door 
the bearers of the Christ meet those bearing the figure 
of the Madonna and both processions pause a moment, 
when the Misericordia men with a swift even move- 
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ment slightly lower their statue so that the Mother 
appears to salute her risen Son. This is the Incontro, 
and then the Virgin’s procession joins the other, and 
together they make the circuit of the little town. 
The blessing of the animals takes place throughout 
Italy on the feast of S. Anthony Abbot, January 17, 
except in the neighbourhood of Assisi, where the 
ceremony is performed on June 13, the feast of S. 
Anthony of Padua, the companion of S. Francis. 
In consequence probably of the love of animals which 
was so characteristic a trait in S. Francis, the feast 
has a more lively and intimate character than else- 
where. After the high mass has been sung the clergy 
issue from the church and proceed round the town, 
followed by the various animals all decked out with 
ribbons and flowers. First come pairs of the great 
white oxen with huge wide-spreading horns, their 
coats shining like ivory, solemnly,with dignified mien. 
Then come the horses, ridden by their owners; they 
are generally the stout little cobs required to take 
the gigs in which the richer contadini and fattori go 
to market up and down the breakneck roads of the 
neighbourhood ; they also behave demurely, conscious 
of their beribboned tails and manes. The next divi- 
sion, that of the mules and donkeys, is less decorous ; 
boys with scarlet faces, controlling their tongues with 
obvious difficulty, hang on to the halters, while their 
charges show a truly diabolic ingenuity in spoiling 
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thessymmetry of the procession. They pull backwards 
instead of going forward, fling their heels in the faces 
of the following couples, turn suddenly round and 
try to go in the wrong direction—in fact, go through 
_all the antics which an entire lack of all sense of 
propriety suggests. It is after this somewhat stormy 
interlude that the more intimate and touching part 
of the ceremony comes: the smaller animals are led 
by little children, or carried in their arms. Here 
comes a little girl with a lamb, its soft white wool 
tied up in little tufts with gay ribbons, then a boy with 
a dog acutely conscious of a large bow on each ear 
and another on his tail, a demure dot of a child 
carries a pet rabbit, another hugs a hen, and a third 
tries to control a sportive kitten. When the pro- 
cession returns to the church the priests halt before 
the church porch and the animals and their guardians 
file past, while the priest sprinkles holy water on each 
and all. The shy eagerness of the children and the 
demeanour of the animals, which varies from the 
frankly irreligious, not to say disrespectful attitude 
of the mule, to the somewhat unctuous decorum of 
the much-adorned dog, and the bland indifference of 
the cat and rabbit add to the charm of this gay, 
characteristic scene. 

A ceremony recalling earlier modes of looking on 
the element of chance, which has to answer for so 
much in a calculated scheme of the trend of future 
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events, can be witnessed in the Duomo of Assisi on 
the feast of its patron saint Rufino. At the high 
altar, already sumptuously adorned for the bishop’s 
mass, a benevolent-looking old priest in a crimson 
brocaded vestment appears, attended by a sacristan, 
and kneeling before the altar intones the first line of 
the hymn Veni Creator Spiritus. The hymn is taken 
up and sung by the little girls of the orphanages and 
poor schools, who are grouped near the altar. When 
this is finished the priest takes his place at the steps 
of the altar, and a sacristan standing one step lower 
offers a deep silver dish shaped like a large soup 
plate; between the priest and sacristan stands a 
very smart-looking little boy from the orphanage, 
with resplendently oiled hair and shining linen; and 
standing discreetly a little in the background are two 
gentlemen. The crowded cathedral looks on in 
breathless suspense while the old priest stirs about 
some scraps of paper lying in the plate, and then the 
orphan dips his hand among them and extracts one, 
and with a quick movement holds it high above his 
head. The priest takes it from him, also holding it well 
in view of all present and opening it reads in a clear, 
loud voice some such names as this, “Maria Annunziata 
Trapasi,” or “ Chiara Tronchetti.” A slight murmur 
greets the name, which, if one catches the sense of it 
from those near at hand, resolves itself into “ Ah! 
Nunciata has it!” or “ Chiarina it is!” The paper 
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meanwhile is solemnly consigned by the priest to one 
of the waiting gentlemen, who receives it with a bow. 
This is repeated three times, and then priest, basin, 
orphan, and gentlemen withdraw, and the audience 
indulges in sotto-voce comments on the outcome of 
the lottery until such time as the bishop arrives and 
the festal mass begins. 

The explanation of this drawing of a lottery in 
church lies in the will of a noted citizen of Assisi who 
left a sum of money to be distributed every year 
in dowries to three poor girls; and in order to avoid 
the invidious duty of choosing among a number 
of applicants all possessing the requisite qualities of 
poverty, virtue, and a desire to get married, it was 
settled that on the day of the holy bishop Saint Rufino, 
after a solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, lots 
should be drawn in the way described before the tomb 
of the saint, who is buried under the high altar of the 
cathedral. The old priest is the representative of the 
chapter, the two gentlemen are the lay administrators 
of the funds of the bequest, and the orphan is de 
rigueur on all such occasions in Italy, where a much- 
polished-up orphan is always provided both for the 
State lotteries and those directed by charitable 
societies. 

Most English people will be shocked at the idea of 
associating anything so mundane as a lottery with a 
ceremony in church, but autres temps, auires meurs ; 
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and when the expense and trouble and delay and 
heart-burnings and hopes deferred of our voting 
charities, which waste so much energy, time, and 
money, are weighed, experts still declare that no better 
way for avoiding favouritism and jobbery can be 
invented, one may be excused for regarding with 
sneaking favour a method so expeditious, so inex- 
pensive, and so absolutely fair as this one, which 
leaves the unsuccessful candidates with the certainty 
that they had exactly the same chance with everybody 
else, and that there is absolutely no one to grumble 
at but the innocent orphan and the Holy Ghost. 
Though lying beyond the confines of Umbria, La 
Verna is so intimately connected with the great 
Umbrian saint and the link between his birthplace 
and the “ Crudo sasso intra Tevere ed Arno,” where 
the saint “Da Crisio prese Pultimo  sigillo” 
(‘‘ Paradiso,” Canto XI.), that I may be excused 
for adding to the Umbrian festivals an account of 
the celebration of the Feast of the Assumption in 
the eyrie of the Franciscan order. La Verna is 
situated on the highest part of the pass over the 
mountains between the Casentino and the Tiber 
valley. As is generally known, the sources of the 
Tiber and Arno are near together in Mount Falterone, 
but the ridge running S.E. of the Casentino separates 
their streams in infancy, and the one, turning first S. 
and then N.W.,, falls at last into the Mediterranean, 
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while the Tiber, taking its course resolutely south- 
wards, goes on to Rome and immortality. 

The convent at La Verna, perched high on its 
crags, has for 700 years served, as so many convents 
in similar situations have done, as a hostelry and 
refuge for the muleteers and other wayfarers who 
have to cross the pass. Two days’ lodging is given 
gratis to man and beast who choose to avail them- 
selves of the rough but cordial hospitality of the 
friars. 

Certain feasts are kept here with great solemnity, 
and the whole neighbourhood and pilgrims from far 
and near climb the stony roads leading to the convent. 
I will only describe one, as it serves for an example 
more or less of the others. I was staying one year 
in August at La Beccia, a hamlet close under the 
cliffs of the “‘crudo sasso,” and so witnessed the 
preparations for the great feast. Though I slept at 
the little roadside inn which is all the accommodation 
La Beccia offers strangers, I never remained in its 
bare and noisy precincts long after daybreak, but 
packing a basket with provisions climbed the steep 
path to the convent, and passing under its hospitable 
portal spent the whole day in the magnificent pine 
wood which clothes the whole peak, in a niche of which 
the convent clings, till, with the ringing of the evening 
Ave Maria, the great gates were closed. Sometimes 
sitting on the edge of a precipice where the eye 
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travels over hill and valley to the borders of the - 
Adriatic, sometimes deep in the mysterious shade of 
primeval trees, sometimes taking shelter from a 
shower in one of the cells or chapels which nestle 
among the grey rocks and trickling streams, some- 
times wandering in the cloistered arcades or musing 
in the half light of the great church, the days passed 
as in a delightful dream. 

This holy calm was not unpleasantly broken as the . 
feast approached. For days before, the path upwards 
was trodden by friars coming from the towns and 
villages in the valleys carrying large sacks on their 
backs or driving a little donkey with laden panniers 
containing provisions for the expected guests. On 
the eve of the great day, Fra Fortunato, the guest 
master, invited me to see the preparations in the 
guest house, and I beheld in every room tables of 
boards on trestles with benches between to seat the 
diners, who were to be packed as tightly together as 
was possible. On the feast itself I was again invited 
in, and found every place filled by a joyous crowd 
who were eating their piled-up plates of minestra 
amongst a din of chatter and laughter such as only 
an Italian crowd can make. The friars in their 
brown habits ran to and fro with smoking dishes 
and wicker-covercd flasks; no sooner was a plate 
empty than a fresh supply was shovelled into it, and 
the glasses were replenished, though with more 
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caution, with the innocuous home-made wine of the 
country. All the night before had the friars stayed 
up, baking bread and putting the finishing touches to 
the preparations. 

As I wished to see the whole of the festivities from 
start to finish, I was in the courtyard of the convent 
long before six next morning, and I was not too soon. 
Distant sounds of singing heralded the approach of a 
procession, and presently the first contingent, a party 
of peasants from Romagna, appeared winding up- 
wards towards the gate. These people I learnt had 
walked since midnight all through the summer night, 
but they sang lustily as they marched along. By 
six o’clock the church was already full. Throngs 
followed each other in quick succession, the confes- 
sionals were besieged and devout crowds knelt on the 
stone floor gaa their turn to receive holy com- 
munion. 

Outside fresh groups arrived, many singing as they 
breasted the last bit of steep ascent as if to give them- 
selves heart for the effort. I was struck with the 
expression of one boy, who walked beside a middle- 
aged man, probably his father. As they came out 
from under the heavy, deep archway leading to the 
open space before the church, the first object that 
met his eyes was Rosignoli’s statue of Saint Francis 
and the boy selling doves. The saint bends over the 
boy, who looks up at him as he gently handles the 
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doves whose lives he begs. The little fellow, whose 
face was hot and flushed and who seemed to have 
walked far, suddenly drew himself up as his eyes fell 
on the group and an expression of joyful recognition 
flooded his features; he seemed almost to cry out 
“A boy like me!” 

A solemn high mass is sung, and all proceed to the 
Chapel of the Stigmata, where the stone on which §. 
Francis is said to have knelt while receiving the holy 
stigma, “ultimo sigillo,” is built into a chapel at 
one end of which Luca della Robbia’s magnificent 
Crucifixion covers the east wall. Here the worshippers 
kneel, prostrate themselves, kiss the floor, and then, 
with a curious gesture, fling a copper coin with a 
resounding clang on the hallowed stone. The pre- 
scribed devotions having been performed, the crowd 
gives itself to unrestrained merry-making and gaiety. 

At noon the eating and drinking is in full swing, 
and no wonder they eat with a fine appetite, for 
except a drink of water from the pump in the court- 
yard, few have taken either meat or drink since their 
arrival. About six hundred of the poorest are fed 
by the friars in the guest house as I have described, 
the others have brought provisions with them, and 
sitting down in groups they spread their feast on the 
grass under the shadow of the great trees. Nothing 
could have been prettier than these picnicking 
parties sitting in the chequered light and shadow 
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with the background of rock and glade and glimpses 
of the blue distance far away to the mountains beyond 
the Casentino. 

Then there was a period of rest and repose, until 
somewhere about three o’clock Vespers were sung, 
and those who could not find room in the church knelt 
in the arcade outside and in the courtyard round the 
statue of S. Francesco, and at the sound of the singing 
from the church door they took up the hymns and 
canticles and a great wave of song surged over the 
kneeling throng. 

About 6 p.m. they began to disperse, aad wended 
their way down the rocky tracks, carrying the now 
empty baskets and singing as they went. I saw no 
signs of fatigue, though many had walked the whole 
previous night, had spent an arduous if delightful 
day, and were going to walk back through a second 
night. There were whole families with sturdy sun- 
burnt little children trudging beside their parents, 
the smaller holding on to “babbo’s” finger or 
mother’s gown, the baby carried on the arm or 
shoulder of one or other. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONFRATERNITIES 


Tue confraternities, or compante as they are also 
called, are familiar figures in religious processions in 
Italy. Clad in coarse linen gowns with pointed hoods 
or round capes, they follow their Prior, who bears the 
crucifix, murmuring a litany or joining in the chanting 
of the clergy. These societies originated in the great 
trade guilds of the Middle Ages, which played so 
important a part in the reorganization of society 
after the disastrous period of the dark ages. 

The organization of labour was no new idea; it had 
existed in some form or other throughout antiquity. 
Livy mentions guilds of musicians, goldsmiths, 
bronze-founders, and potters who existed in Rome 
under the kings, and the inscriptions on the walls of 
Pompeii show how, at a much later date, they made 
their influence felt in municipal elections. Stretching 
back into prehistoric times we find Greek. artistic 
traditions of legendary Dactyls who formed a great 


corporation of metal workers on Mount Ida in Crete, 
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and had relations with the Figiani, Lydiani, and 


Koribariti of Asia Minor, the Dorians of the Archi- 
pelago and the Telchini of Rhodes in the time of 
Homer. It is true that supernatural origin was 
claimed for these primitive trade unionists as slaves 
of the goddess Rhea, but that was a matter of course 
in an age when every hero was reckoned the son of a 
god or goddess. 

Leaving mythical derivations and uncertain origins, 
we come to the time when the craft guilds rose to 
power and became, as Professor Hyett puts it, ‘‘ the 


very backbone of the commonwealth” in the city 


governments of the Middle Ages. 

These guilds when they emerged from obscurity in 
the twelfth century were fully-organized societies, 
not only industrial, but also political and religious. 
Each possessed a chapel, a hall for meetings, where 
discussions on the political action of the guild were 
held, and a chamber for the preservation of their 
archives; many also supported a small hospital for 
the sick and a hospice for the entertainment of 
pilgrims and travellers. They controlled the muni- 
cipal life of the town collectively, and managed the 
affairs of their own trade individually. They were 
bound to take up arms in defence of their city, and 
their banner, or gonfalone, was borne before them to 
battle. 

All this shows what immensely powerful factors 
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they were in the growth of civil life during the 
medieval period. Without these organizations Italy 
might have remained the prey of freebooting northern 
adventurers and marauding Greek soldiery, until, 
as impotent to protect itself as Greece, it fell a prey 
to the Saracens who from their foothold in Sicily 
harried its coast. From this final catastrophe the 
guilds saved Italy, and to the cultivation, through 
the solidarity of their members, of the spirit of an 
intelligent and artistic democracy the magnificent 
development of the Italian town commonwealths in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was due. 

At that period everyone practising an art or craft 
was bound to belong to a guild, masters as well as 
men. There was in fact no hard-and-fast line separa- 
ting the classes. The master of to-day had served 
his apprenticeship in the workshop just as his appren- 
tices were now doing, and they in their turn when 
proficient in their craft would pass into its higher 
grades and become masters themselves. The division 
of interests which tears the industrial world nowadays, 
and results in strikes, lock-outs, and other wasteful 
methods of adjusting differences, did not exist ; every 
member of a craft was its loyal son and had an equal 
pride and interest in its prosperity, and every guild 
settled its own affairs within its own hall of meeting 
and presented a united face to rivals or enemies. 

If there was no impassable barrier between the 
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head of a workshop and his workmen, neither was 
there any sharp division between arts and crafts. All 
_ were organized on similar lines, and all were alike 
called arti, whether they were represented by men 
who would be now distinguished as artists or those 
whom we call tradesmen or artisans. 

Another difference between the old guilds and 
modern unions lay in the religious basis on which the 
former reposed. Each guild possessed a chapel which 
it was the pride of the members to see adorned with 
painting and sculpture, a chaplain was among their 
officials, and attendance at certain religious functions, 
such as the festival masses and processions of their 
patron saint and the funerals of members, was 
obligatory. It is this religious organization which 
has survived and explains the continuance of the 
Italian societies long after those in countries such as 
England and France had died out. 

In England the Reformation and in France the 
Revolution severed the links which bound the trade 
societies to the Church, so when the trade organiza- 
tion failed there was nothing left. 

During the fifteenth century a change began to 
work in the conditions of labour. It became im- 
possible to enforce the adhesion At every member of 
an art or trade to his guild, and it seemed as though 
these societies might soon become obsolete. But the 
religious enthusiasm which followed the Franciscan 
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movement gave a new source of life to corporations 
which seemed on the point of dissolution. They 
were for the most part reorganized, and while pre- 
serving their original name and placing themselves 
under the patronage of the saint who protected the 
arte to which they belonged, they withdrew from 
political life and devoted themselves to works of 
charity and religion. At this time other confraterni- 
ties were formed which had no connection with any 
particular trade; such are the confraternities of the 
Misericordia, of the Dead, of the Rosary, the Terciaries 
of S. Francesco, and other similar purely religious or 
philanthropical societies. 

The statutes of these societies both old and new 
are worth study, for they cast much light on the 
industrial and religious conditions of their day. 
Unfortunately at the time of the suppression of the 
religious corporations in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century the archives of the confraternities were 
treated with deplorable negligence. Many have en- 
tirely disappeared and others survive in a mutilated 
and fragmentary form. I have been fortunate 
enough to obtain a sight of the statutes of a few of 
the Umbrian companie, the rules and regulations 
of which are worth setting out, as being typical 
of those of other similar organizations and rather 
amusing in themselves. 

The confraternities of the Misericordia or Brother- 
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hoods of Mercy were established in almost all Italian 
towns during the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth 
centuries, while the impulse to charitable effort given 


by S. Francis of Assisi was still strong. The best 


MEMBERS OF A CONFRATERNITY. 


known is that of Florence. Few of the visitors to 
the capital of Tuscany have failed to notice the black- 
robed figures, with pointed hoods drawn over their 
faces, hurrying past with a stretcher on which lies 
some sick or wounded person whom they are carrying 
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toa hospital. Or at night-fall a torchlight procession 
troops by, when the members fulfil another of their 
duties in accompanying the dead to the cemetery. 

This great organization, which has owned among 
its members the famous citizens of Florence and still 
has on its roll the names of princes side by side with 
those of the humblest workmen, resembles in its 
main features the Brotherhoods of Mercy in nearly 
all the other towns. I have before me a copy of the 
statutes of the Misericordia of Perugia, which was 
reorganized in 1872 after the suppression of the 
religious orders and the confiscation of the property 
of the Church; the economic position being altered, 
a new constitution was drawn up, based, however, 
on the already existing statutes. 

The second article states that the scope of the 
confraternity is to fulfil public services of charity 
corporal and spiritual, especially towards the dead. 


Ist. To conduct gratis the funerals of members 
and of the poor and destitute who die in the 
town. 

2nd. When invited by the family to assist at 
the funerals of those who are not poor. 

3rd. To hold religious services and perform 
acts of worship in their own chapel. 

4th. To assist the sick and poor. 

Sth. To give dowries to poor girls of the town. 
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_ The statutes go on to state that in case of accidents 
in public places they shall give first aid to the sufferers, 
shall also transport the sick to the hospitals, and assist 
the municipal authorities in the care of the public 
cemetery and themselves take care of the chapel and 
mortuary chamber. Also that they shall contribute 
as far as possible to any charitable and patriotic 
enterprises which are not too alien to their scope. 

The statutes go on to name the officials. 

Statute 4.—A governor and three guardians, seven 
councillors, two sacristans, two masters of novices, 
and two tnfermzert (sick nurses). 

Also for the religious and fraternal duties—a priest, 
two acolytes, and a clerk. 

For the administration—a secretary, etc. 

The administrative council consists of the officials 
named in the Statutes. These are elected by a general 
council consisting of all the members of the con- 
fraternity. 

In order to be admitted to this confraternity it is 


necessary : 


1st. To profess the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Religion. 

2nd. To have always been of good behaviour, 
civil and religious. 

3rd. Never to have been condemned in the 
ordinary courts of justice to any punishment 
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greater than imprisonment and not to that if 
the offence be: 
(a) Against religion or the State. 
(2) Against modesty or the family. 
(c) Against the goods of others, public or 
private, for greed of gain. 


Also every member must have passed his fifteenth 
year. 

The duties of the members are: 

Not to miss the meetings, processions, or other 
duties and practices of the fraternity. 

To be attentive in answering to their turn of duty 
in exercises of mercy. 

To show respect towards the superiors and to main- 
tain peace, union, and observance of rules in the 
corporation. 

To promote the good of the congregation and to 
contribute to its regular prosperity and attend to the 
duties which this involves. 

Besides these ordinary obligations it is added that 
in the case of public calamities, epidemics, and other 
cases of extraordinary urgency the society, invited 
by the public authorities, shall lend its aid and 
co-operate even if necessary as hospital nurses and 
sanitary police, acting in concert with the municipality 
and observing all proper precautions. 

It is ordained that in the fulfilment of its duties the 
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Brotherhood shall be divided into several squads, 
and at every call the squad-whose turn it is shall be 
summoned by its own chief and, vested in the habit 
of the fraternity, shall hasten to the spot where their 
assistance is required, taking with them the imple- 
ments necessary for giving first aid. 

The persons to be gratuitously aided by the 
fraternity are determined as follows :—the benefits 
extend to both men and women: 

Those who die in prison or on the scaffold. 

Those who end their days in an asylum or in- 
firmary for the poor. 

Those who die suddenly or are killed in the streets 
or roads. 

Those poor people of better condition who have 
made no provision for their burial. 

Those who are strangers or unknown and have no 
one to look after their funeral. 

Further, when accidents occur in public places, 
such as falls, broken limbs, wounds, and so on, the 
members give first aid to the sufferers and transport 
them to hospital or home. 

In reading these eminently charitable and Christian 
conditions everyone must agree that such a society 
is a most useful and desirable institution and those 
who have lived for any length of time in Umbrian 
and Tuscan towns will have come across many in- 
stances of their beneficent action, 
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In the foregoing extracts we have an example of 
the rules of a purely religious and charitable society. 
I will now give a few taken from those of a trade guild, 
which unites with its mundane functions a certain 
number of religious obligations. 

This confraternity is that of the shoemakers, and 
is called after its patrons SS. Crispino and Crispiniano. 

It was reorganized after the medieval trade guild 
had become out of date, and is a sort of benefit society 
for the trade it represents, 

The reorganization of the old guild took place in 
1626 and the copy of statutes from which I quote is 
dated 1822. 

It begins by stating that no innovations are made 
on the old statutes of 1626 and goes on: 

“On the feast of the glorious S. Crispino and S. 
Crispiniano all the members of the confraternity 
must close their shops for the whole day under pain 
of a fine of 1 scudo (5 frs.) to be given to the funds 
of the confraternity ; but if the said feast falls on a 
Wednesday, which is market day, it is allowed to open 
the shops, but one half of the door must remain 
closed. 

“No one can be admitted as brother or sister of 
the company who has not been elected by ballot at 
a special meeting, and also given a pound of white 
wax to the treasury of the company. 

“The members must take part in all the meetings, 
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processions, and funerals to which they are summoned, 
under pain of a fine of 6 quatrini (about 6d.). 

“No one who does not exercise the art of shoe- 
making may take part in the processions, nor may 
they assist at the special meetings. Those brothers 
and sisters who are not shoemakers only partake 
of the spiritual privileges of the confraternity. 

“The special meetings are held in the presence of 
the governor, the chaplain, the notary, two guardians, 
two councillors, two accountants, two sacristans, and 
a secretary. It is added that no expenses may be 
incurred by the guardians without the consent of the 
members in a special meeting.” 

The sick pay in 1822 was rather liberal as prices went 
in Italy in those days. It amounted to 30 bajocchi 
daily for the first month; if the illness lasted longer, 15 
bajocchi daily until the member was able to work again. 

As a bajocco represented about a halfpenny of 
our money, the subsidy came to rather more than 
1s. 3d. a day, a fair sum in those cheap days. 

The yearly subscriptions of members were for : 


see. 
Shopkeepers . 60 baj., about 2 6 
Workmen ; ds 10 een greeted tay 
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Payments are to be made monthly. 

Those who are not regular in their payments are to 
be denounced by the guardian to the governor, and 
to be deprived of their share of sick benefit, if they 
are in debt to the confraternity at the time. 

The collection of subscriptions is to be made by 
the officials in turns on Mondays, unless a feast falls 
on a Monday, in which case it will be put off till 
Tuesday. 

The sick members are to be visited by the guardians, 
who on receiving a certificate from the parish priest 
that they are poor, and from the doctor that they are 
ill, will give in their names for the receipt of sick pay. 

The rules of the carpenters’ union of Perugia differ 
slightly from those of the shoemakers. The guild 
is under the patronage of the consecrated patron of 
their trade, S. Joseph, father of Our Lord. 

The first article of their statutes states that every 
member must be the son of an honourable tradesman 
(artista) of good conduct and exercising the trade 
(arte) of a carpenter. Also on presenting himself for 
election the postulant must produce documents 
signed by his Parroco (rector of his parish), that 
he is an honourable person born in the faith, and has 
accomplished his twenty-first year. 

After directions as to the mode of receiving and 
electing new brothers, this salutary admonition 
follows ; 
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“ Art. 9.—The chief obligation of the brethren is to 
lead ‘a decent and honest life and to accustom them- 
selves to practise the Christian virtues and to avoid 
all those vices which render men abominable in the 
sight of God and man. 

“ They should also guard against committing even 
slight sins, for if any brother should abandon the 
paths of virtue, it would assuredly displease his 
companions and dishonour the venerable fraternity 
to which he belongs.” 

The statutes also enact : 

*“ Tf by any means (that which has never happened) 
should occur, and one of their members unhappily 
fall into the hands of the law and be found guilty 
and condemned to any penal or disgraceful punish- 
ment, the Prior shall at once hold a special meeting 
and decide by secret voting whether the said unworthy 
brother be expelled. Such a resolution shall be 
brought before the bishop for his sanction, and if 
he finds it unjust and unreasonable he may reject 
it? 

Having directed the means for getting rid of un- 
worthy members the statutes prescribe the duties of 
the deserving ones. 

“The brethren are bound to attend the chapel on 
the first Sunday in the month half an hour after the 
Ave Maria, to assist at devotions according to the 
custom of the confraternity. 
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“ They are also bound to assist at all the religious 
functions and feasts which the confraternity hold in 
its chapel. Also they are requested to join the pro- 
cessions in which the confraternity takes part, in- 
cluding the funerals of the members and of other 
persons. This obligation is personal, and it is ex- 
pressly forbidden to send a substitute, even should 
he also be a carpenter. 

‘‘ Each member shall recite daily seven Paters, Aves, 
and Glorias in memory of the joys and sorrows of 
S. Joseph. 

“‘Whenever a brother passes to another life his 
brethren shall recite the Rosary and hear a mass 
for his soul, being left free to add any further devotions 
their piety may suggest.” 

The remaining statutes have reference to attendance 
at meetings of the confraternity, to fines for non- 
attendance, the care of the archives, the regulations 
for election of officers, and the duties of the officers. 

The officers consist of: a prior, two councillors, of 
whom one is reviser of accounts, two sacristans, two 
visitors of the sick, and a secretary. 

The regulations for the keeping of accounts and 
other administrative details are very business-like 
and comprehensive and show much practical ability 
in the framers. 


The article regarding the visitors of the sick is as 
follows ; 
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“Tt is always a work of mercy to visit the sick and 
console the afflicted. As soon as a visitor hears that 
one of the brethren is sick he shall go to his house 
to inquire about his illness, and console him and 
advise him to resign himself to his sufferings for the 
love of Jesus Christ, and if it becomes necessary, to 
confess and receive holy communion, so as to die 
well. 

“Tf he is poor, he will let the Prior know so that an 
alms of 60 bajocchi may be given to him. If his 
illness goes on, a special meeting will be called to 
decide what further help shall be given to him.” 

The habit worn by the brethren on all public 
occasions or when fulfilling any of the duties named 
in their statutes is a long garment cut like the habit 
ofa friar. It is usually made of coarse linen and girt 
about the waist by a cord; many also have a capuchin 
or hood or a little cape called a mantellina. A badge 
is stitched to the left breast of the habit. To give an 
idea of the slight varieties in dress of different com- 
panies, I will describe those of the brotherhoods of 
Assisi. 

1. The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament.— 
Habit, a gown of unbleached linen with narrow red 
edging and red hood, no cape, rope girdle. Badge, 
a chalice in a medallion. 

2. The Stimmate (Stigmata of $. Francis).—Habit, 
gown of dark grey with hood of same colour, no 
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cape, rope girdle. Badge, S. Francis receiving the 
stigmata in a medallion. 


3. Santa Chiara. 
—Gown of dark 
grey with hood of 
same colour, no 
cape, rope girdle. 
Badge, St. Chiara 
carrying pyx in 
medallion. 

4. Third Order 
of S. Francis.— 


Gown light grey, 
neither hood nor 
cape, rope girdle. 
Badge, crossed 
hands in medal- 
lion. 

5. S. Rufino.—White linen gown, red cape. Badge, 
two palms and a mill-stone in a medallion. (The 
palms signify martyrdom and the mill-stone the 
manner of $8. Rufino’s death.) 

6. S. Stefano—White gown with yellow cape. 
Badge, a stone and two palms. 

7. S. Antonino and S. Lorenzo—White gown, red 
cape. Badge, gridiron and palms. 

8. S. Caterina, S. Giacomo, and S. Antonio.—White 
gown, black cape. Silver badge, a shell, a bell, and 
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a wheél with palms. (The confraternity of S. Caterina 
is merged in that of $$. Giacomo and Antonio.) 

g. S. Crispino and S. Crispiniano.—White gown, 
blue cape. Badge, palms. 

10. The Rosary.—White gown, blue cape. Badge, 
Madonna giving rosary to Dominican friar and nun 
in garland of roses. 

The confraternities of the Misericordia and those 


of La Morte always wear black gowns, and their badge 
is, in the case of La Morte, a skull and crossbones. 


The number of con- 
fraternities still survi- 
ving varies in different 
towns of Umbria; 
in some they have 
become quite extinct ; 
in others, as in Perugia, 
they linger on, ap- 
pearing in some of the 
great processions, but 
otherwise giving little 
sign of their existence ; 
in others again they 
still have a tolerably 
healthy life, though 
their activities are now 
strictly confined to religious and charitable duties. 
A great blow was, however, struck at the whole 
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organization by the action of the Government during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. Up till 
that time the companie were recognized as legal 
entities, their chapels and halls of meeting remained 
their own property, and though much reduced at the 
time when all the 
church property 
was confiscated, 
they still owned 
part of the 
revenues arising 
from little vine- 
yards, olive or- 
chards, or other 
small rural pro- 
perty. Some time 
in the nineties, 
however, a mea- 
sure was passed 
depriving them of 
all that remained; 
their halls were 
turned to other purposes or destroyed, their archives 
for the most part lost, and their chapels closed and in 
many cases allowed to go to rack and ruin. 

Where, however, the chapels contained valuable 
works of art they were made into national monuments, 
and in a few cases public opinion has intervened and 
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saved'the halls, but in others they are lost. The 
confraternities are now for the most part connected 
with some church, whose clergy act as their chaplains 
and help to keep the members up in the religious part 
of their functions. 

The original character of the companie, as little 
democratic bodies managing their own affairs and 
holding together by a common feeling of mutual 
interest and good fellowship, is getting wiped out, 
much to the regret of the older men, who shake their 
heads and bitterly question the justice of the legal 
measure which, without any fault of their own, 
deprived them of their rights and property. Some 
of the companie owned only their chapel and hall 
of meeting, but by far the greater number had by 
the generosity of their members added almshouses, 
orphan asylums, hospitals, and hospices for travellers 
to their original buildings. These were all taken 
away and placed under the administration of a single 
body called the Congregation of Charity. This 
merging together of all the companie with their various 
objects and distinctive characters, though it appeals 
to red-tape bureaucrats, has not on the whole a good 
effect. Violently ejected from the management of 
their own affairs, the members of the confraternities 
cease to interest themselves in the administration 
of their property, which, falling into the hands of a 
central body, is managed or mismanaged often entirely 
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to the dissatisfaction of the people who ought to 
benefit by its charitable provisions. 

I have under my hand a petition signed by the 
priors of the Assisian confraternities in 1892 in which 
they complain that, having been deprived of their 
corporate functions, their usefulness is nullified, and 
that the new congregation does not fulfil satisfactorily 
the work formerly done by the companie, that the 
massing of separate organizations has only produced 
confusion, while the payment of a number of function- 
aries to fulfil duties formerly undertaken gratuitously 
by the officers of the confraternity wastes the money 
of the poor. 

The destruction of little entities which formed so 
admirable a framework for charitable effort, under 
the excuse that many of them had become sleepy in 
the discharge of their duties, is one of those inept and 
arbitrary measures which even democratic govern- 
ments permit themselves. 

To revive their energies by encouraging them to 
effort would have been a simpler and more statesman- 
like method of improving the condition of the poor 
in Umbrian towns and villages, where the administra- 
tion has fallen into the hands of a few political 
personages, who disregard the wishes of the majority 
of the inhabitants. 

In their days of power and prosperity the companie 
vied with each other in the decoration of their halls 
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and chapels, which were adorned by the best artists 
of the place, and often by more celebrated men who 
came from afar. Thus the chapel of the guild of 
S. James and S. Antony Abbot in Assisi is entirely 
frescoed inside by Matteo di Gualdo and Pier Antonio 
of Foligno, generally called Mezzastris. This chapel, 
generally called the Cappella dei Pellegrini, or the 
Pilgrim’s Chapel, was built in 1430 on the return of 
some of the members of the confraternity from a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of S. James of Compostello. 
The altar-piece is one of Matteo di Gualdo’s most 
charming works, a Madonna enthroned with a frieze 
of child angels strewing roses and above an Annuncia- 
tion, while on either side of the Madonna are full- 
length figures of S. James and S. Antony. 

On one side of the chapel are scenes from the life 
of S. Antony Abbot, and on the other the story of 
a pilgrimage to Compostello; above the doorway 
opposite the altar is a Coronation of the Virgin, and on 
each side are figures of S. James and S. Ansano 
attributed by some to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The 
figure of S. Ansano is especially fine and may well be 
by the master indicated. The chapel was attached 
to a hospice for pilgrims to the shrine of S. Francesco, 
which was converted about fifty years ago into a 
convent school and unfortunately architecturally 
spoiled by the addition of a hideous facade. The 
exterior of the chapel has happily been left untouched, 
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with its Gothic doorway, frescoes, and projecting 
tiled roof. 

As a.specimen of what the companie were capable 
of appreciating, and their influence in encouraging 
art, this charming little chapel is most precious. 

The chapels and halls of the confraternities are 
naturally decorated with scenes from the lives and 
legends of their patron saints. The guilds of painters 
have S. Luke as their patron; mercers, weavers, and 
all belonging to the silk and wool trades, $. Mark; 
carpenters, S. Joseph; shoemakers, $. Crispin, and 
so on through all the arts and crafts. Other groups 
not connected with trades have also their patrons, 
such as: soldiers, $. Martin; pilgrims, $. James; 
engineers, S. Barbara; while $. Antony Abbot is the 
patron of animals, S. Ansano of sufferers from lung 
troubles, and S. Lucy of those afflicted with diseases 
of the eyes. S. Ansano is usually represented as a 
youth carrying his lungs in a casual manner slung on 
a finger, while S. Lucy presents her eyes on a plate 
for the admiration of her devotees. 

However, this is wandering from the subject of the 
confraternities, for the tracing of all the quaint 
legends which have led to the identification of certain 
saints with certain arts, trades, illnesses, and gifts 
would be a work demanding a chapter to itself. 
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CHAPTER V 
INDUSTRIES 


Umsria is not what is called an industrial province. 
It has no large commercial towns nor great factories ; 
its industries are just emerging from the handicraft 
stage. Some small factories have been built near 
Spoleto, Foligno, and Gualdo, but there is no organized 
industrial development except in and around Terni. 
This is partly owing to the fact that there is no coal 
easily obtainable; it is the magnificent water power 
of the Cascata delle Marmore that gives Terni the 
pre-eminence it boasts as a manufacturing centre. 
On the other hand, Umbria possesses in her fertile 
soil a source of riches healthier and sounder than 
mechanical ingenuity can bestow, while the variety 
of soil and temperature of mountain, valley, and plain 
enables almost every crop known to temperate climes 
to flourish. The rich earth of the flat bottoms of wide 
valleys alternates with sunny slopes, and narrow rocky 
gorges lead up to high mountain pasturage. Hay, 
wheat, hemp, maize, and root crops grow in rich 
147 
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abundance among the dwarf maples up which the 
vines are trained on the plain, olives clothe the foot- 
hills, and up above rocky fields of rye and barley lead 
to oak woods or to fine mountain turf where flocks of 
sheep and goats find their pasture. 

This variety of crops corrects the mishaps which 
the unstable climate of Umbria is apt to inflict on 
the peasant. If one crop is lost through sudden 
frost or blighting hail-storm, another may be ex- 
ceptionally fine to make up, and even in a bad year 
all are not likely to be equally spoilt. 

Hail is one of the greatest scourges of Umbria. 
The terror of the peasant as he sees the clouds piling 
up in the dangerous quarter, then turning to the 
fatal dirty grey and breaking off in flying, swirling 
swathes, is piteous. One day standing on my balcony 
overlooking the whole Umbrian plain, I saw such a 
storm come tearing down from the high chain of the 
Apennines; there lay the plain smiling in its rich 
fertility, with the bunches of grapes just beginning to 
form on the clinging, graceful tendrils of the vines, 
and on came the storm, blotting out the distant view 
as it swept onwards. Would it turn aside ?—some- 
times at the last moment such storms would leave the 
track of the valley and sweep along the mountain 
chain beyond. But this time no such good fortune 
intervened, and in a few minutes the sharp hiss of 
the hail and the rattling of the thunder made a 
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Taxteding tumult. The air became so thick that only 
the slanting lines of the falling hail and the zig-zags 
of lightning could be seen, and there followed five 
or six minutes of a seething pandemonium; then 
the storm rushed on, the sun came out, and one might 
have imagined all to have been a delusion of the 
senses, but for the piles of hail-stones and the trailing 
branches of torn vines and creepers. It was all over 
in less than ten minutes, but in those minutes the 
whole of the grape harvest was gone: not a cask of 
wine was made that year along the course of the hail- 
storm. Such are the vicissitudes to which agriculture 
in Umbria is subject. It is evident that prudence 
counsels the peasant not to put all his eggs into one 
basket, but to divide the risks as much as possible. 
Much damage was done some fifty or sixty years 
ago by the destruction of the woods which clothed 
the mountain slopes. The property of the Church 
was to a considerable extent forest land, and when 
it was confiscated the disforesting which took place 
was done by the purchasers with a haste and disregard 
for the interests of the public which was most disas- 
trous. In some cases it was sold to contractors who 
not only cut down the trees, but grubbed up the roots, 
which ought never to be done on mountain-sides 
where the torrential rain-storms convert trickling 
streams into raging torrents in the space of half an 
hour. The thin layer of earth covering the rock, 
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formerly held in place by the twining roots of trees, 
has been washed away, leaving a surface so bare that 
neither-tree nor crop will ever grow on it again. 

Those church lands which have remained in the 
hands of the State are now being jealously preserved 
and will be a source of wealth to the country in the 
future ; it was a wicked disregard of the rights of the 
people which led to the greater part being sold, often 
at scandalously low prices, to private persons. Ex- 
cellent forest laws exist which would prevent any 
further devastation, even on private property, were 
they carried out; but unfortunately they are im- 
perfectly applied. One rule is that everyone who 
cuts down a tree should plant a certain number of 
young trees in its place, but it often happens that 
a group of magnificent giant oaks is laid low, leaving 
a great gap formerly sheltered by their bulk, and 
the feeble saplings planted in their place are so ex- 
posed to storms and to the marauding of goats and 
cattle, and so ill cared for, that they might almost 
as well never have been planted. A useful work, 
however, is being done on the lowest slopes, where 
olives are being extensively cultivated and the area 
so planted is increased every year. 

In Umbria the olives are gathered in January, and 
the crop is generally garnered by the first week in 
February. During the process the olive orchards are 
alive with groups of men, women, and children, half 
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of them in the trees picking the fruit and throwing it 

-down to those below, who hold their aprons to receive’ 
it and then empty the contents into great deep baskets 
in shape something like gigantic flower-pots. The 
division of labour sends the women and girls up into 
the trees, where they climb like cats, while the men 
and boys stand below and fill and carry off the 
baskets ; the children help to pick up the fallen olives 
and throw them into the baskets. 

The slopes of the hills seem alive with groups on 
a bright winter day, and the scene is most gay and 
pretty. The air is full of the sound of chattering 
and singing and laughter. 

The bright colours of the women’s bodices and 
kerchiefs and the deep full blue or red of their skirts 
and aprons make vivid splashes of colour among the 
silver grey of the olives, and the winter sunshine 
coming aslant between the gnarled trunks makes 
wonderful effects of light and shade. An impres- 
sionist painter could not wish for a more telling 
subject, nor one more full of suggestive charm. 

When the olives are out of the way the ground is 
ploughed, and then the great, beautiful white oxen 
move slowly between the trees, drawing the wooden 
plough which has probably never changed in shape 
since the days of the Romans and long before. It is 
often a source of wonder to strangers and scientific 
farmers that the peasant sticks to his clumsy wooden 
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implement ; but when one sees how often it has to be 
lifted from the ground to avoid the spreading root 
of a tree, and when one further notes the thin crust 
of earth which covers the rock in most of Umbria, 
it appears that the lightness of the wood in com- 
parison to the steel or iron must greatly aid the 
ploughman. It is quite wonderful on the steep, stony 
hill-sides to see how the ploughing is done, the way 
ox and man act in unison—the big, wise, patient beast 
stopping at a word or even at the slight jar of an 
obstacle under the plough, and the man twisting and 
lifting with quick turns of wrist and arm the unwieldy- 
looking but adaptable instrument of his labour. 

It is curious to watch these ploughs in the making. 
The pieces of wood which make the curved plough- 
share are fixed in a vice and wetted and bent with 
a combination of strength and exactitude which 
always seems wonderful to me. When the smith 
judges one is nearly bent to the right curve he takes 
it from the vice and holds it up to his eye, looking 
along it, and does it again and again till he has got 
it right, and then the corresponding piece for the 
opposite side of the share has to be got exactly equal. 
The least inexactitude would throw the whole plough 
crooked, and the furrow would go all over the place. 
It is all done by rule of thumb; a knack no doubt 
handed down for countless generations. 

The peasant on fair days who comes to buy a plough 
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chooses it by the same method, looking along the 
curved staves and knowing somehow when the curve 
is right. 

Every now and then in the making a piece of wood 
gets spoilt, and has to be thrown aside, but this 
happens very seldom. I must have seen hundreds 
made below my window in preparation for the annual 
fair, and I grew quite excited as I saw the powerful 
young smith putting forth all his strength to bend 
the stave, and felt that this time surely he had gone 
beyond the mark, for the wood can be bent more, 
but never straightened if bent too much. But no, 
the swelling muscles and starting veins on arms and 
neck relaxed, and the wood when taken out would 
not require the correction of a centimetre. 

The harvest in Umbria does not offer any very 
characteristic features. The reaping is of course done 
by hand except on the flattest part of the Umbrian 
plain, where I have seen a small machine in use; 
but the corn is generally planted amongst the 
olives and vines. Nothing mechanical can be used. 
The reapers reap in couples, the first couple starting 
at the corner of the field, often a man and a woman 
together, the woman doing exactly the same work as 
the man; and as they reap the first woman starts 
a verse of a song which the man repeats, and all 
the other couples join in the refrain. I have not 
attempted to write down any of the songs of the 
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people. The difficulty is great for a foreigner, as they 
must be taken down from the lips of the singers; and 
there is no fear that they will fall into oblivion, for 
several Italians have interested themselves in the 
subject and are making collections of the folk music 
of their country. 

Though the reaping is done by hand, the thrashing 
machine is used wherever it is possible, and the 
picturesque threshing with the flail can only be seen 
in remote villages in the mountains where the roads 
do not admit the passage of the heavy machine. 

The Umbrian vintage has not the importance of 
that of Tuscany. The contadino does not depend 
on his wine in the way that the Tuscan does. In fact, 
the Umbrian wine is not generally sold out of the 
district in which it is made, for it does not bear 
travel nor does it please the taste of the nearest 
neighbours the Tuscans, who are used to their own 
superior wines. The reason for the inferiority of the 
Umbrian is that the climate is uncertain. This leads 
the peasant—who dreads that storms shall come 
just when his grapes are ripe and rob him of the 
year’s toil and care—to gather before they are fully 
ripe. After the middle of September no reliance can 
be put on Umbrian weather, and “ make wine while 
the sun shines” is his motto, though the grapes are 
not at their full maturity till October; hence only 
those richer proprietors wait who can afford to run 
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the risk, and consequently the Umbrian wine is 
acid and will not keep. 

This wine is generally described by foreigners as 
sour, but this is a misnomer. Sour indicates a liquor 
which has gone bad after it was made, not merely a 
wine which is rather acid because made from unripe 
grapes or other defect in the making. Sour wine is 
never sold in Italy even in the meanest wine shop, 
though rough, acid, badly-made wine is of course to 
be got where the price is lowest. As every Italian 
who possesses a vine makes his grapes into wine 
himself, or may do so, they all have that practical 
knowledge which makes it impossible to put them off 
with really damaged goods. I have been offered 
sour wine at an English luncheon table, but an 
Italian as he lifts his glass to his lips will know by 
the smell that it has stood since the flask was opened, 
or since it was drawn from the cask, and will refuse 
to touch it. To those who are used to it, the slight 
acidity in even the best Umbrian wine is not disagree- 
able, especially in hot weather, when it quenches thirst 
without heating the blood, in a very refreshing manner. 

The vines are trained to climb from tree to tree, 
maples being planted for the purpose at short dis- 
tances one from another. The saying of the peasants 
is that the vine is married to the maple. The vintage 
throughout Italy is much prettier than in France 
owing to this method of growing the vine. An 
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Umbrian vineyard with the bunches of purple or 
golden fruit amongst the reddening foliage of the 
maple is a beautiful sight. When the vintage begins 
the whole household turns out and lives in the vine- 
yard from sunrise till sunset. The women and girls 
climb the trees, and the men and boys hold the deep 
baskets below to catch the grapes and carry them to 
the great casks or hampers, which when full are 
hoisted into carts and taken off to the cantine 
where the wine is made. The pressing out of the 
juice is not a very tempting sight. The bunches of 
grapes, stalks and all, are thrown into great vats 
pierced with holes in the lowest part, and with a 
kind of club or mallet crushed and squeezed till the 
juice is pressed out through the holes and runs in a 
sort of channel into jars and buckets, from which it 
is poured into the receptacles where it waits until it 
ferments, or, as the peasants express it, “ boils.” This 
is the most civilized way of doing the pressing, but 
I have seen the biblical method of treading out the 
wine in practice. Men, rolling their trousers up to 
their hips, first dip their feet in a pan of water and 
then jump into the vats and there stamp and dance 
till the desired result is produced. The custom is 
less disgusting than it sounds, owing to the fact that 
these labourers work barefoot at this time of year, 
and their feet, being exposed to the fresh air, are more 
like hands—hard and sunburnt, but not revolting, 
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like those enclosed in dirty, stuffy leather coverings. 
The effect of their grinning faces bobbing up and 
down above the edge of the vat is so comic that one 
can but join in the general merriment and jollity 
which is part and parcel of the vendemmia. This 
gaiety, which in perhaps rather a lesser degree pre- 
vails in the gathering of all the crops in Umbria, 
is partly the result of the nature of the people, 
but partly also that each harvest, whether of 
olives, grapes, or corn is a sort of family feast. All 
the household, from the old grandparents to the 
toddling babies, go out in the fields and lend a hand. 
The neighbours also join in, for there is not much 
hired labour employed ; the peasants arrange amongst 
themselves the dates for harvesting their crops, and 
the nearest neighbours pool their work, each helping 
the others and being helped himself in his turn. In 
order to understand how this works out it is interest- 
ing to know the terms under which the peasant holds 
his land, so I will give a sketch of its working. 
Mezzadria is the name by which the system of land 
tenure prevailing in Tuscany and Umbria is called. 
As the word indicates, it is a system of half profits 
which, while leaving the land in the possession of the 
landlord, avoids some of the hardships and anomalies 
which hamper farmers and agricultural labourers 
in other countries. No absolutely perfect method of 
solving these difficulties has yet been found, the draw- 
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backs to peasant proprietorship when it includes whole 
provinces being well known and land nationalization | 
not being practicable, even if desirable, without an 
entire overthrow of our whole social system. The 
mezzadria is one of those compromises which often 
work out more to the satisfaction of the parties con- 
cerned than more exactly balanced arrangements 
invented by legislators who had not experimented in 
the practical working of the schemes they put for- 
ward. It must be remembered in judging the 
mezzadria that it has grown up among a people who 
love bargaining and haggling for the excitement of 
the thing, and to whom an element of chance is the 
most cherished element in every arrangement of his 
life. An Italian hates to be tied definitely down even 
to the price of a pair of boots; he loves to throw into 
the transaction an uncertain factor which may turn 
out either to his gain or loss, even if the difference 
is only a few pence, and this margin is his gamble, 
his fun, the excitement which banishes dullness and 
makes life worth living. Whoever has not grasped 
the importance of this quality in Italians will never 
really know them, and will always regard them with 
the hopeless wonder which is the attitude of many 
outsiders towards this elusive people. 

The mezzadria, a contract by which the tenant 
divides with the landlord the profits of the land, suits 
a people to whom the exaction of a fixed rent, however 
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moderate, would be a continual galling burden. The 
conditions under which the arrangement is worked 
are more ruled by custom than by law, but they have 
settled down into a body of usage which is subject 
only to slight variations when the conditions vary 
much from the normal. The gamble produced by 
the elements, the differences between a good year 
and a bad one, and the small advantages he can take 
on the margin of profits, suffice for the spirit of hazard 
of the tenant, and he is content to abide by the main 
provisions of an arrangement which has on the face 
of it a great deal which is to his advantage. 

I will now give an abridged account of the system 
as it works in Umbria, taken from a pamphlet by 
Signor Alessandro Brizi, of Assisi, who is an authority 
on all questions regarding agriculture in this province. 
He gives a specimen of a contract in the neighbour- 
hood of Assisi, which is a fair sample of that in use 
throughout Umbria. It is worth noting that the 
parties to the contracts are called partners wherever 
it is a question of their relative shares in the profits 
of the estate, and only landlord and tenant where it 
is necessary to indicate the duties and responsibilities 
falling to each separately. The terms of the contract 
are fixed by old usage called apoche coloniche, and it is 
characteristic of the people that the details of these 
contracts are seldom in writing, but are understood 
to be according to local usage, 
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I do not translate the word podere, as there is 
no word which exactly describes the thing. An 
estate is divided into any number of podere ac- 
cording to its extent, and “ farm ” implies land rented 
toa farmer. A podere is either the whole of a small 
property or a part of a large one, which is made over 
to one tenant on the mezzadria system. 


ConTRACT 


1. The landlord is bound to hand over the podere 
to the tenant in a fit state, ice. ploughed, manured, 
planted, and furnished with the necessary buildings 
for the stock alive or dead, and he is to undertake 
the whole or nearly the whole expense of keeping them 
(the buildings) up. He has to pay the land tax, and 
he guarantees the peaceful possession to the tenant 
against any molestation from a third party. 

Also the whole of the live stock is provided by the 
owner of the land, contrary to the custom which 
prevails in other parts of Italy, where this outlay is 
divided between proprietor and tenant. 

2. The tenant is bound to supply the work necessary 
for the cultivation of the ground, with tools and 
implements chiefly his own, also to work the industries 
in connection, to keep up the place, to care for the 
live stock, for the harvest, and for the first handling 
of the produce, up to the time when it is stored in 
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the places stipulated in the contract. All this is to 
be done more or less under the direction of the pro- 
prietor or of someone deputed by him to look after it. 

3. The produce and profit of the podere, and of 
the industries connected with it, are to be halved 
between the two partners, except, in most cases, the 
vintage, as will be explained farther on. 

4. The cost of cultivation, except that of the labour 
and the tax on livestock, is divided between the 
two partners; when the product of the vines is 
divided otherwise than by half, the relative cost of 
cultivation is divided conformably. 

5. The tenant is to live on the property having the 
farm-house and out-buildings rent-free. 

6. The tenant has the burden of various duties, 
some for the benefit of the proprietor and some for 
the podere, and has to give certain presents. 


The contract lasts for a year, beginning from 
November 1, but the duration is understood to go on 
from one year to another until one side or the other 
gives notice. 


Signor Brizi states that it has been proposed to fix 
a longer obligatory term in place of this loose annual 
agreement. He is not in favour of this change, how- 
ever ; he appears to think that as long as the arrange- 
ment is mutually profitable neither party will want 
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to terminate it, and that when it becomes otherwise 
it is better that it should be terminable in a year. 
No doubt the terms of a mezzadria contract obviate 
the objections to yearly tenancy which occur when 
the farmer pays a rent for the farm. The colono 
of the mezzadria cannot be rack-rented, and in his 
case, as all the upkeep of the property is at the cost 
of the landlord, he cannot be deprived of the benefit 
of his own improvements. Under the system of the 
division of profits, it is not often that a proprietor will 
give notice to a tenant who is making the land pay, 
and when he is not doing so it is probably as much 
to his advantage as to the landlord’s that he should 
go. The valuation of the livestock on a podere is 
done once a year, at a fair which goes by the name of 
the Fiera delle Stime (stima = value, worth). Incase 
of change of tenancy the outgoing colono returns 
the animals to the landlord at the price they were 
valued at (prezzo di stima). 

The tenant is forbidden to sell or buy animals 
without leave from the landlord, nor may he hire 
out the oxen for draught or employ them outside the 
work of the farm, he is also forbidden to dispose of 
manure, litter, and rubbish from the place. There are 
various provisions with regard to seed, which has to 
be in the first instance handed over by the landlord 
to the tenant, who is bound to continue to keep up 
the quality. 
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With regard to plantations, those that are pro- 
ductive fall on the tenant; young plantations not 
immediately productive are the business of the 
landlord. 

If extra labourers are required they are paid by 
the tenant, but the peasants have a custom of ex- 
change by which whole families join together and do 
their harvesting or other seasonal work en masse, 
and there is very little hired labour. This system 
would only be possible where the women take so large 
a part of the out-of-door work as they do in Italy, 
where both sexes work side by side, and there is 
little difference between the work done by the young 
women and the young men. At first sight this 
appears to foreigners a hardship, but I doubt if it is 
felt so. The cheerfulness which prevails in the fields 
and vineyards, the continual flow of chatter and song, 
broken by laughter, seems to show that the mingling 
of the sexes makes for gaiety; and the splendid figures 
of the girls, their flat backs, well-developed busts, free 
carriage, and the steady, quick, swinging step with 
which they go up the steepest hills and roughest 
roads show that open air, even when joined to hard 
work, is more healthy than slopping round in stuffy 
cottages. It is true the women look old early, the 
burning Italian sun tans the complexion to a deep 
mahogany brown and shrivels up the skin over the 
bones of the face; but the strong, upright figures of the 
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old women, and the brightness of their eyes, show 
that the cause is not ill-health, but only skin-deep 
sunburn, that so soon mars their youthful bloom. 
Moralists are also found who object to the promiscuous 
mingling of the sexes at work, but most people who 
know the peasant life agree that it compares favourably 
with town morality where the young men and women 
work separately, and that the fact that whole families 
work thus in company, father, mother, and grand- 
parents—often to four generations—is a safeguard to 
the young and a protection against accidents. Such 
immorality as exists in the villages comes from other 
causes. Early marriages are the rule, a daughter-in- 
law’s arm is welcome to help as the mother grows 
older, and marriage is only discouraged in the sons 
when the podere is small and the family numerous. 
Nowadays military service has to be performed before 
marriage, and most of the young peasants are anxious 
to get through theirs so as to be free to wed. In those 
large families where there is not work on the farm for 
all, the girls who are not early sought in marriage go 
out to service when the sons bring home wives. In 
the north of Italy there is the current towards factory 
towns which exists in other countries, but in Umbria, 
where there are no large towns, the girls if they work 
in factories at all do so in small local concerns, such 
as the biscuit factory at Cannara between Assisi and 
Foligno, which employs girls from the neighbourhood. 
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_ The thrashing is now done chiefly by machine, and 
this is to the benefit of the colono, as he has the much 
easier work of feeding the machine instead of the hard 
and skilled work of thrashing, and the expense of the 
hire of a machine is halved between him and the 
landlord. 

Mention is made in the contract of certain “ pre- 
sents” due by the tenant to the landlord; these 
consist chiefly of fowls and eggs. The poultry yard 
is cared for by the farmer’s wife, and the produce is 
her perquisite, and is not included in the half-profit 
scheme. She has, however, to make a present, regu- 
lated according to the size of the podere, of poultry 
and eggs produced by her. : 

The average for a moderate-sized podere, as 
estimated by Signor Brizi, consists of three pair of 
hens, three pair pullets, three pair capons, and ten 
dozen hens’ eggs, annually. 

Besides this fowl tax the tenant has to present his 
landlord with 100 kgs. (about 200 lb.) of picked grapes, 
eight sacks of maize-shucks, and five quintale of straw. 

The freshly-cut maize-shucks are used in the 
country to fill palliasses, which are refilled every year. 

The tenant has the right rent-free to the farm- 
house and a small store-house, baking oven, fowl- 
house, and a piece of ground for a kitchen garden; 
he may keep fowls for his own benefit and has fire- 
wood gratis for domestic use. 
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The seed grain is given at the beginning of the 
tenancy by the owner. 

The insurance is divided. 

The product of the vines goes three-fifths to owner 
and two-fifths to the tenant. 

Signor Brizi explains the larger part awarded to 
the owner by the necessity for the latter to recoup 
himself for the heavy initial expenses of planting a 
vineyard, which are all borne by him. 

Signor Brizi gives the budget of an average peasant 
family living on the Umbrian plain near Castelnuova ; 
it seems to me to be interesting to compare it with 
similar budgets made by economists in England. I 
translate the Italian money into English in round 
numbers. 


The members of the family are: 
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Where the produce such as wine, fruit, vegetables, 
vinegar, oil, or fowls is produced on the farm, the 
price is counted at the current market rate. 
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possess 
Keeping up furniture and linen 2 8 0 
Petroleum : : :  anOeLe so 
Dress and shoes . pe nee) 
Soap for washing clothes . O15 Oo 
Education, books, papers, etc. Oo -450 
Voluntary gifts to the Church on 
festivals : : ; 52 Ot Bee 
Recreation (tobacco, going to fairs, 
So eee ~ 8626 
Doctor and ee fin eS is 
included the customary present 
to the doctor of a pair of fowls 
and 20 eggs) . : 2 toe 


One or two facts will strike the reader. The very 
small consumption of animal food of all sorts between 
seven grown people and two no doubt hungry boys, 
including fish on fast days, amounting to less than 
{10 a year. 

The relatively large expenditure on wine must not 
be mistaken for indulgence in alcohol or anything of 
the sort. The Umbrian wine is a thin, innocuous 
beverage with a slight acid flavour, very pleasant to 
slake the thirst with in hot weather, a barrel of which 
would hardly make half a dozen men drunk. The 
adulterated wine sold in some low wine shops and in 
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first-class hotels is not that which the peasant drinks 
in his home and out in the harvest field and vineyard. 

Regarding medical attendance it is necessary to 
explain the system prevailing in Umbria, Tuscany, 
and many other parts of Italy. Each commune 
levies a small tax on the inhabitants for the salary 
of a doctor, who is called the medico condotto ; he differs 
from our parish doctor in that every member of the 
community, rich and poor, has the right to call him 
in. As his salary paid out of the rates is not a very 
generous one, a custom has grown up by virtue of 
which patients able to afford it give the doctor a 
* present ” in case of illness. This “ present ”’ varies 
according to the patient’s position and fortune; in 
the budget quoted the annual present to the doctor 
consists of a pair of fowls and a couple of dozen eggs. 
The system has the elasticity which the Italian loves ; 
he also disapproves of the English system of parish 
relief, as likely to hurt the feelings of the respectable 
poor. 

When we turn our eyes from the great industry of 
agriculture to the smaller handicrafts persisting in 
Umbria, we find the potter and the weaver among 
the most interesting. 

The making of glazed and enamelled pottery called 
by the Italians maiolica is an art which was brought 
to great perfection in the Marches and northern part 
of Umbria during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies. Gubbio became a great centre of the manu- 
facture under the patronage of the dukes of Urbino. 
The art had been practised in antiquity, but lost 
with all the decorative arts in the dark ages, and 
gradually rediscovered by Italian and Moorish 
potters in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
It was not till the fifteenth century that the Italian 
potters discovered the lustre glaze which afterwards 
made their pottery famous. 

A treatise written by Cipriano Piccopasso, a potter 
of Castel Durante, in 1548 describes the methods and 
materials used by the craftsmen of his day. It is 
called “I tre libri dell’arte del vasajo,” and the 
original M.S. is in the S. Kensington Museum. The 
most celebrated potter of Gubbio was Maestro 
Giorgio Andreoli, who worked in the first half of the 
sixteenth century; the lustre glaze produced in his 
workshops was particularly fine, and has made his 
ware sought by collectors all over the world. Kilns 
were established at Gualdo-Tadino, where much of 
the maiolica generally called Gubbio ware was made. 
At Deruta there was also a flourishing manufacture; 
many of the shapes were copied from antique models, 
and both in form and decoration the old Deruta ware 
is artistic and beautiful. The art shared the usual 
decline of all artistic production in the nineteenth 
century, when cheap lead glazes and mechanically 
printed designs for a time superseded the hand-made 
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ware and elaborately-prepared glazes of the earlier 
potters. A revival is, however, in progress; at 
Deruta the old models have been copied, old methods 
revived, and much good work is now done. At 
Gubbio the manufacture has quite died out, but at 
Gualdo-Tadino, some ten or twelve miles away, an 
even more artistic revival has been. started. The 
prime mover in this renewal of the art is Professor 
A. Santarelli, a young man who has opened a work- 
shop on the very spot where one of the kilns of 
Maestro Giorgio existed. In fact, he employs part 
of the ancient furnace in his works. He has been 
studying and working at the production of the true 
Gubbio glaze for the last ten or twelve years, and 
now puts out work, some original, some copied from 
the old models, which has all the individual charm 
of the hand-made work of an artistic personality. 
As an art student in Perugia, Santarelli occupied 
himself with making experiments in various glazes, 
while he was at the same time painting the Deruta 
ware, which used then to be sent from Deruta un- 
decorated, to be painted at Perugia. He then opened 
a school gratis for the teaching of design on truer 
lines than were at that time popular. In 1907 he 
became director of the co-operative maiolica works 
at Deruta, where he was able to encourage the return 
to the fine traditions of the industry. He then set 
up for himself at Gualdo, where there was a workshop 
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of Maestro Giorgio in the past, and where the pro- 
duction of an imitation of his glaze had been begun 
some fifty years ago, but had almost died out in 
consequence of the numerous difficulties which were 
encountered. Professor Santarelli is, however, full 
of energy and love of his art, and it is to be hoped 
that the enterprise that he has so courageously 
initiated will not be allowed to languish for want of 
encouragement. The workshop and its surroundings 
are delightfully simple; they are contained in an old 
house which seems entirely made up of odd corners 
and unexpected staircases, and is as unlike a modern 
factory as possible. Professor Santarelli and his 
pupils or assistants sit in a low, raftered chamber 
painting on the unfired ware beside long windows 
overlooking the whole rocky flank of the mountain 
that rises behind the town. The potter’s wheel 
stands in a little room that might be taken for the 
back-kitchen, and beyond is the kiln, once part of the 
old furnace of Maestro Giorgio. The homeliness and 
simplicity of it all give the personal human touch 
without which no really artistic work is possible. 
The naked dreariness of the ordinary factory reacts 
on every object it turns out; a dismal uniformity 
infects it with a fatal blight. 

Besides the artistic workshop of Santarelli at 
Gualdo there are others where the common red ware 
of the country is made, and a tile-making factory is 
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carried on in long sheds open to the fresh breezes of 
the mountain, against which they are built. 

The making of unglazed pottery is carried on at 
Montefalco, a little town on a spur of the Ante- 
Apennines above Foligno. This ware is very pleasing, 
not only from the soft tone of the terra-cotta, but 
because the traditional shapes of pitchers, bowls, and 
pots are unchanged. It is a curious perverseness in 
man which makes him, the best form having been 
found for an object, insist after a time on spoiling it. 
Compare the shapes of the primitive red ware, their 
grace and fitness for their intended use, with the 
abortions sold in an ordinary crockery shop, and then 
wonder what delusion caused the commercial potter 
to depart from the admirable models he found ready 
to his hand, The variation is often so slight, yet so 
disastrous, that one can but wonder why it should 
ever have been made. One of the modern failures is 
the flower-pot. What a clumsy, ungraceful thing a 
modern flower-pot is, and how revolting to every 
sensitive eye the so-called “art pot” which is the 
alternative that commercialism offers! Then turn 
to these primitive Umbrian pots which are heaped by 
dozens on the stones of the market-places every 
market-day. What is the difference? The eighth 
of an inch in the curve, an unstudied turn-over of 
the rim, and there is an object pleasing even when 
standing empty, and when fulfilling its destiny 
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adding to the beauty of the plant it holds by its 
graceful, harmonious outline. 

A threatened industry which is struggling against 
extinction is hand-weaving, still practised throughout 
Umbria, but being gradually crushed by the products 
of the manufacturing towns of North Italy. Almost 
every house has its hand-loom and most of the women 
know how to work it, and are glad to do so when they 
get an order. Formerly the yarn used was spun on 
the distaff, but now, though they spin it when it is 
specially ordered, they generally weave the machine- 
spun yarn. I fear the hand-spinning must die out 
unless some pains are taken to support it, for only 
the old women spin now, and as they die out the art 
will be lost. The hand-spun yarn is softer and 
stronger than the machine spun, but the tendency to 
look rather to cheapness than durability is wide- 
spread, and though the peasants themselves are aware 
of the superiority of hand-spun yarn they find the 
buyers do not sufficiently appreciate the difference in 
wear and texture. It is a pleasant sight to watch a 
woman weaving; her loom picturesquely furnishes 
the living-room, and the movement of the weaver is 
one that displays the fine free gestures of these girls 
and women very favourably. 

The exquisite embroidery, which should rather be 
called an art than an industry, has received so much 
encouragement of late years that it is happily in no 
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danger of dying out. Committees of ladies, under the 
generous patronage of Queen Margherita, have been 
established throughout Italy with excellent results. 
Orders are taken at the centres of the Industrie 
femminile as they are called, schools have been 
opened where the best models are copied, and thou- 
sands of girls are engaged in this beautiful occupation. 
The aptitude for the work seems an inherited gift; 
it is quite wonderful to see the deftness and swiftness 
with which mere babies will take up a bit of linen 
and convert it into a thing of beauty. The altar 
linen of the convents—and especially that of $. Fran- 
cesco at Assisi—has been borrowed, and the old designs 
copied. Lace is also made, but it is in linen em- 
broidery that Umbria excels. Very decorative work 
is done in blue thread on white linen, the designs 
being from very fine old models. At Assisi there is 
a flourishing school of work directed by the Sisters 
of S. Anna, terciary Franciscans. The initiative is 
due to an English lady who has given generous help 
towards its needs, and it is managed by a committee 
of ladies and gentlemen of the town. The pupils sleep 
at home, but have two meals as well as instruction 
gratis; their work is sold for the benefit of the 
institution, but money prizes are given to the best 
workers once a year. The beauty of the work turned 
out by girls taken from the very poorest class shows 
what admirable material there is in Umbria for 
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artistic development, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that those who are striving to save the natural genius 
of the people from the deadening influence of monoto- 
nous mechanical slavery in factories will meet with 
the success they deserve. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CUSTOMS, SAYINGS, AND GAMES 


In noting a few of those Umbrian customs and 
sayings which have come under my notice, I do not 
pretend to have made a study of their significance, 
nor am I competent to draw comparisons between 
them and similar popular beliefs and habits in other 
countries. Books such as Professor Frazer’s “* Golden 
Bough,” tracing the origin of the superstitions and 
legends of the peasants of our own times far back 
into the shadows of past ages, help us to see the 
significance of many of these survivals of earlier modes 
of thought. Their labours are often hampered by 
the reticence of the peasant, who dislikes to speak of 
these things except to those with whom he is on 
intimate terms. It is necessary to live in a district 
and be in the habit of talking familiarly with the 
people before much reliable information can be 
picked up. Catechizing is little use; if the country 
folk do not retire into themselves and profess to know 
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ing alternative of giving information which is mani- 
festly ‘untrue. The imagination even of a stupid 
Italian is lively enough to supply him with a little 
fiction when he does not judge truth expedient. The 
dislike to talk of his beliefs and traditions comes 
partly from a fear of being scoffed at, or of his words 
- being in some way turned against him, but it has 
also a deeper root: there is a positive inability in 
uneducated persons to explain their inherited beliefs 
and customs, and questioning only puzzles and con- 
fusesthem. The only sure way is to gather up a word 
here and observe a habit there, in the ordinary course 
of daily life; but this is also a very long way, and 
requires many small sources to draw from. In this 
way all little collections which are the result of per- 
sonal observation may be useful and help those who 
are working in this special field of research. 

The customs of each country gather naturally 
round the celebrations connected with the great 
material facts of life, and these again are symbolized 
in the religious rites with which they are associated. 
The feast of Christmas has in all lands the kindling 
of light as one of its important features. Fire in 
some form enters into all the observances of the day. 
The Christmas tree with its load of lighted tapers is 
not of Italian origin, it is only adopted by the richer 
classes as a foreign custom, hailing from the pine 
forests of the north of Europe. The festivities of 
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the Umbrian peasant centre round the Ceppo santo, 
the Yule log of our ancestors. This is usually a huge, 
knotty clump of olive wood; it is lit on Christmas Eve 
and on it are thrown the sprigs of box and palm which 
were blessed on Palm Sunday. It is kept burning 
until Innocents’ Day, and when it is at last reduced 
to ashes they are gathered up and scattered on the 
fields and over the vines, with the words: “ Ruga! 
ruga! non ruga ch’io son lo ceppo della notte di 
natale,” “Worm, grub, knaw not, I am the log of 
Christmas night.” 

This species of charm is intended as a preservative 
against the insect pests which attack the crops. 

While this log still glows on the hearth a pot is 
hung over it in which a fat capon boils; as the grease 
rises to the surface the pot is lifted from the fire and 
set outside in the cold air, where it congeals and is 
skimmed off the next morning. This fat is called 
the grasso benedetto, and is used as an ointment to 
be rubbed on rheumatic joints, wounds, and sores of 
all sorts. 

These country remedies, half religious and half 
secular, are frowned on by the medical faculty in 
Italy as elsewhere, consequently the use of them is 
kept secret, and it is rather difficult to get information 
on the subject. In the old days when every convent 
had its dispensary, where the poor were treated 
gratis, these remedies were much used by the monks 
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and nuns and probably were of their invention for 
the most part. Now there is generally some old man 
or woman, usually a woman, living in some out-of-the- 
way spot who treats the peasants, who go and seek 
out the healer, but if questioned as to his or her 
abode, look vague and will not commit themselves 
to anything more definite than “in montagna.” 
The Christmas Feast is ushered in by a Fast on 
Christmas Eve, and after the kindling of the Yule 
log and setting on of the pot containing the capon, 
the family prepares to set forth into the night to 
attend the midnight mass. When they reach the 
church and before the mass begins a visit is made 
to a side chapel where the Presepio is arranged. 
This, called in England the Crib and in France the 
Créche, is a representation more or less elaborate, 
according to the resources of the place, of the Nativity. 
It was first instituted by S$. Francis of Assisi, who, 
the legend tells us, being at Greccio, a village in the 
extreme south of Umbria on Christmas night, and as 
usual lodging in the woods, found a little cave, where 
probably a peasant stabled his beasts, and arranged 
a manger to represent the birthplace of the Saviour, 
and then calling together the peasants and his brethren 
knelt and sang hymns and prayed in memory of the 
Holy Night, as it is called in Umbria. The custom 
took hold of the popular imagination and spread to 
all the countries where the Franciscan brethren 
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carried the memory of their founder. In Italy, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of Naples, most 
elaborate presepios with all the traditional figures 
were made—the Virgin and S. Joseph, the shepherds, 
the ox and the ass, and on the Epiphany the Magi 
were added. The ancient presepios, often of con- 
siderable artistic value, are now for the most part 
collected in museums. The figures are often found 
separated from the rest of the presepio in curiosity 
shops; many were broken up in this way at the time 
of the suppression of the convents. The very old 
ones were often carved in wood, but gesso and wax 
are the usual materials. Those one sees in the 
churches nowadays are seldom of any value, artistic 
or otherwise, being made chiefly of cardboard with 
modern terra-cotta figures of the usual uninteresting 
description. Nevertheless lighted by little lamps and 
candles and hung with evergreen boughs, they make 
a pretty effect on Christmas night in the gloom of the 
great churches; the groups of peasants kneeling 
before them lit by their reflected light, with the back- 
ground of the dark church throwing up their bronzed 
earnest faces, are very characteristic and charming. 

The Italians are great child-lovers, and the ex- 
pression of some of the faces of these poor people as 
they look at the waxen baby lying in the straw, 
holding out its arms towards them, is quite a revela- 
tion in its reverent tenderness. 
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Qn returning from midnight mass a supper used 
to be served and festivities continued till daybreak, 
but this festive ending to the Fast of Christmas Eve 
finished often in disorder, and has been discouraged 
both by civil and religious authorities, so now the 
Christmas Feast is generally held at midday on 
Christmas Day. 

There are no particular observances among the 
peasants on New Year’s Day. The richer classes 
exchange visits and presents of sweets are often given 
and received. The Epiphany is called popularly the 
Befania, and like our Twelfth Night is kept as a 
children’s feast. The customs for this feast are 
rather confused. The Befania is represented as an 
old woman who brings toys and has some of the 
attributes of the German Santa Claus, and some of 
the Pixie or Pisky of English west-country supersti- 
tion. At Assisi there is a small fair held on that day, 
and country boys sell little brooms trimmed with 
tinsel and coloured paper, which are given to little 
girls with, I believe, the intention of encouraging in 
them a love of household duties. 

Baptisms are the occasion of a sumptuous supper 
to which the godparents and intimate friends of the 
family are asked. Macaroni cooked with herbs is 
the piece de résistance. The mother is not generally 
present, as in Catholic countries babies are baptized 
when only a day or two old, and even among the 
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peasants a woman lies up for a few days after the 
child’s birth, though she is about again wonderfully 
promptly according to our notions. The first food 
given to a young mother among the old-fashioned 
peasants being chicken-broth with rice in it, it is 
the business of the godmother to present a couple of 
fowls for this purpose. The baby being so very tiny, 
it is taken to church tied to a cushion and covered 
with a large square coverlet which is fastened with 
strings round the neck of the godmother who carries 
it. When it is a boy it is correct for the godfather to 
take it from the side of the mother, but as soon as he 
is outside the house he consigns it to the godmother. 

The babies are queer-looking little bundles, being 
wrapped tight in swaddling clothes which make them 
the shape of a large grub or chrysalis with a round 
head at the top often covered with fine black hair 
like a close fur cap. The ceremonies are the same as 
in all Catholic churches, the priest meets the christen- 
ing party at the church door with the acolyte carrying 
a pot of holy water, and the baby is sprinkled and 
exorcised and anointed with holy oil and the grains 
of salt put between its lips, until by gradual stages it 
is borne to the font where, the cap having been re- 
moved from its little bullet head, a large shell or other 
receptacle of water is poured over it. Except in the 
very large towns such as Rome or Milan, there is only 
one baptistry, in which all babies are baptized. At 
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Florence every Florentine has been baptized in S. 
Giovanni, just as in Assisi all babies are brought to 
the font where S. Francis and the Emperor Frederic II 
were baptized seven hundred years ago. 

Signora Pigorini-Beri, in her interesting book on 
the customs and superstitions of the peasants on the 
eastern confines of Umbria and the borders of the 
Marches, describes the bedside of a young mother. 
‘A picture of S. Anna, the patron of mothers, is hung 
over the bed, and near it the best distaff and spindle 
trimmed with red tassels and silver spangles. On 
the return of the christening party the godmother 
returns the baby to the mother saying, ‘* You gave it 
to me a pagan, I return it to you a Christian,” when 
the mother puts it beside her in the bed and kisses it 
for the first time. 

The baby’s corredino or outfit in the case of the 
well-to-do peasants is all marked with a cross and 
the name of the mother; it is given by the grand- 
mother. The father has to see after what are called 
the devozioni; these consist of a blessed medal of the 
Virgin, a tiny bit of wax from the paschal candle, a 
grain of incense, and a bit of coral, which are sewn 
into a little bag and hung round the baby’s neck after 
baptism. Before baptism even the little shirt in 
which the little pagan is wrapped is not marked with 
a cross and is changed as soon as the ceremony is 
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The devozioni vary slightly according to the dis- 
trict, a medal of a popular saint such as S. Francis 
being added or, when a relation is a priest or nun 
and can-obtain it, a relic of a saint or an Agnus Dei 
is substituted, the relic for the medal and the Agnus 
Dei for the wax of the paschal candle. The bit of 
coral should not properly be put in the bag with the 
devoziont, as it is a pagan charm against the evil eye, 
but this confusion of Christian and pagan symbols is 
common among the less-instructed populace, and 
does not interfere with the orthodoxy of their practice. 

In the wedding ceremonies of the peasants in remote 
mountain districts Signora Beri finds traces of the 
custom of forcible abduction of brides. On the 
wedding morning the bridegroom comes with his 
friends to the bride’s house and the marriage pro- 
cession sets out for the church, the bride led by her 
youngest brother, her relations following her and those 
of the bridegroom coming after; the bridegroom 
himself walks last of all, alone. There are no brides- 
maids, for no unmarried girl ever assists at the 
ceremony. The bride and bridegroom have generally 
confessed and received absolution the evening before, 
but if not they do so immediately before the celebra- 
tion at which they receive Holy Communion. When 
the ceremony is over and the party have returned to 
the bride’s house the wedding breakfast takes place, 
and after it the newly-married couple ask and receive 
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the blessing of her father. The good-byes then begin, 
during which it is etiquette for the bride and her 
relations to cry loudly; and as she clings to her own 
people, who surround her, a scene of prearranged 
confusion takes place, during which the bride is 
pushed from the house by the husband’s friends and 
departs on the arm of one of them, surrounded by 
the rest. When the new home of the bride is at some 
distance she mounts a mule or gets on the cart on 
which her corrida or trousseau is piled and is driven 
off by a relation of the bridegroom. In some districts 
the scene of simulated violence takes place not at the 
bride’s house, but on the way to her new abode; 
about half-way between the houses the order of 
the procession is changed, the bride being torn 
from the arm of her brother and surrounded by 
her new family, who conduct her for the rest of the 
journey. 

A custom not confined to Italy is that of the scampa- 
nata. ‘This is a cat’s orchestra of the boys and youths of 
the village, who assemble beating tin pots and sounding 
all sorts of discordant instruments under the windows 
of a couple about whom there has been any previous 
scandal. It is also performed if the feelings of the 
neighbours are outraged by the too speedy or very 
unsuitable remarriage of a widower. Beating of tin 
and copper pots, blowing conches, clashing sickles, 
and strident whistling are a few of the methods of 
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the scampanata for making the offender regret his 
indiscretion. 

Funerals are attended by the members of the 
confraternity to which the deceased belonged or else 
by the Misericordia. In country places and most 
of the small towns the coffin is carried by members of 
one or other of these societies. A hearse is quite a 
modern innovation and is generally disliked—except, 
I should imagine, by the bearers whose duty it has 
been to carry the coffin on their shoulders. The 
cemeteries are always some little distance outside 
the towns, having been so placed when the law was 
passed forbidding burials inside towns; the road is 
usually planted with cypress, as is also the graveyard, 
and when a stupid fashion adopted by some munici- 
palities of clipping and pollarding these beautiful 
trees, and so robbing them of their graceful shape, is 
not adhered to, the walk is one of the prettiest round 
about the town. 

At funerals where the families are not very poor, 
alms are given to a number of poor women, widows 
and others, who always attend on these occasions. 
The sexton deals out a candle to each when the 
funeral starts from the church or mortuary chapel, 
and they follow murmuring prayers for the dead. 
The question of dress does not present the difficulty 
it might in countries where hats and bonnets are worn; 
in Italy a poor old woman puts a black shawl over 
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her head when she goes to church as a matter of 
course, and so for the funeral procession needs no 
mourning garments which she might not always 
possess. This following of poor creatures, bent and 
worn with toil, their weather-beaten faces half hidden 
by the black shawl pulled forward under the chin 
and held together on the breast in the left hand, 
while in the right is carried the lighted taper, has 
something touching and appropriate, and the low 
murmur of their ‘ De Profundis ” and litanies surges 
like a sigh after the procession of mourners. The 
piagnont, or official mourners of whom our “ mutes ” 
were the last survivors, have almost died out and are 
seldom seen now. When they do appear they are 
sufficiently grotesque figures in black cloaks with 
hair combed over their eyes and large handkerchiefs 
in their hands; they used to walk just after the bier, 
weeping emphatically. In some parts of Umbria 
after the funeral the head of the family throws a 
handful of rice out of the window ; what this signifies 
I do not know. 

Children’s funerals are pretty and touching; no 
funeral emblems are carried nor any signs of mourning. 
All the vestments and dresses are white, no grown 
people attend except the officiating priest, and only 
the companions of the dead child accompany the 
little coffin. The funeral service is that short and 
beautiful one used for children in the Catholic Church, 
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the psalm “ Rejoice, O ye children!” and a few 
prayers and responses, all of a joyful nature. 

I was greeted one morning in a mountain village 
as I came out of my room in the morning with the 
news, “Oh, signora! There is a little angel in the 
village to-day.” “Indeed! how did it come?” 
“Tt was born this morning at four and died at six; 
they will carry it to the camposanto this afternoon,” 
was the answer. That afternoon I went to the house 
and saw the procession start. A group of toddling 
babies dressed in white, from three to five years old, 
collected at the door of the house, and, as it was a 
very poor place, some who had no white frocks were 
in their little petticoats. They all wore wreaths of 
flowers on their funny little heads and in their fat 
hands they each carried a little bunch of field flowers— 
the biggest even had a candle; and one girl much 
taller than the rest, apparently about nine or ten 
years old, carried the tiny coffin, covered with a white 
veil and decked with flowers, on her head. It was 
the prettiest sight and one that brought tears that 
had no sadness in them to the eyes. The bigger girl 
stepped out with the beautiful carriage which this 
habit of carrying everything on the head gives, and 
the little followers strayed along after her two and 
two, the tiniest pulled along by a little brother or 
sister, the priest and acolyte bringing up the rear, 
murmuring the psalm “ Rejoice, O ye children!” 
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and so they wended their way up a rocky path to 
the little cemetery. 

At the doors of the houses the women stood looking 
on, but no one joined the children. I think that only 
Italian children of such a very tender age could have 
been trusted to follow a funeral or any other pro- 
cession, without any grown person to look after them, 
but the genius of religious ceremonial seems born and 
bred in this nation. 

The customs most rigidly adhered to by all Italians, 
and especially by Umbrians and Tuscans, are those 
connected with death. On the afternoon of All 
Saints’ Day, which is also the eve of All Souls, the 
whole town or village turns out, and the road to the 
cemetery is one constant flow of people to and fro, 
carrying wreaths, lanterns, watering pots, and garden- 
ing tools to deck and tend the graves of the dead. 
For some hours the cemetery is a busy scene; nearly 
every grave has someone beside it, sometimes a 
family group attending to the grave of a parent or 
brother or sister, sometimes a solitary old man or 
woman fulfilling the last duties towards the companion 
of their life or the children they have outlived. The 
unselfconscious Italian nature comes out on these 
occasions; there is no simulated solemnity of behaviour 
when the grave is one of a long-dead relative or one 
whose death has ceased to bea source of present grief, 
The parents and children looking after grandpapa’s 
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grave chat quite cheerfully while they arrange flowers 
and ;hoe and rake the ground on the grave. On the 
other hand, grief is as naively shown. I saw a young 
man, after attending with anxious care to the grave 
of what was by the epitaph a young wife, kneel down 
in front of it and sob as unrestrainedly and simply 
as a child. 

There are some special dishes eaten on All Souls’ 
Day called Pasti det Morti, surely the last survival 
of the funeral feasts represented in Etruscan tombs. 
The soup is made of beans and pig’s feet chopped 
small, and a dish called Menestra dei Morti is made of 
vermicelli cooked with pounded walnuts, honey, and 
cinnamon; the Pane dei Mortt or Pane nociato is 
brown bread made with oil, cheese, pepper, honey, 
raisins, cedar-nuts, and walnuts. The ingredients 
are all those primitive ones that the peasant raises 
on his own podere, even to the honey in place of 
sugar. 

The superstitions about the dead are numerous, 
but very difficult for a foreigner to get straight from 
the people, as they are very reticent about them. 
Signora Pigonini-Beri mentions one which refers to 
the belief that the souls of the dead can enter the 
bodies of living animals for their own purposes. - The 
story was told her by an old peasant. He said that 
at the funeral of a great friend of his a field mouse 
came and sat on his foot. He described what happened 
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thus: “A mouse, signora, with a pretty shiny coat 
and two sparkling eyes. I stooped and took it in my 
hand, which it seemed to like. I said a requiem, and 
then it gave a spring and was no more seen : evidently 
that blessed soul just wanted that one prayer more, 
and as we were such friends he came to ask it of me.” 
Signora Beri adds that no peasant will kill even a 
snake in the camposanto, for even a snake may be 
a soul from purgatory come to ask for prayers to 
shorten its time of expiation. 

Another curious superstition is connected with the 
shroud; it is made in the shape of a shirt, but in sewing 
it there must be neither back-stitch nor knot to the 
thread, nor must the button-holes be stitched. 
Nothing must hold. ‘“ The shroud has to go to pieces 
like the man,” is the saying. 

The superstitions connected with the evil eye, 
Pocchio or Pinvidia, are very deeply rooted and are 
still widely believed. The effect of both is the same, 
but their cause is rather different. L’occhio or the 
evil eye is a fatal power possessed by certain people 
which makes their glance bring misfortune in- 
dependently of their will, they may be the most 
harmless and amiable people, but their steadfast gaze 
is mortal. A mother will pass her hand over her 
child’s face, making the sign of the cross on its fore- 
head as she does so, if a stranger looks too intently at 
her child: the person may have the evil eye and bring 
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ill luck without wishing it. L’invidia has the same 
result, but is intentional; it is caused by the passion 
of envy. The baby of a woman I knew very well in 
Assisi began to pine, and from a fat, rosy child became 
pale and thin. I recommended calling in the doctor; 
she had done so, and he had shrugged his shoulders 
and talked about teeth. ‘“ Ah! it is not that, she has 
no teeth coming. I know what it is: somebody envies 
her of me—she is too pretty and has been overlooked.” 
It appears that the fatal effect of the glance is mo- 
mentary and limited to the first object on which it 
rests, so mothers hang ornaments or a gaudy bow on 
a child to attract the evil glance to it. It is with this 
idea that children wear a bit of coral round their neck, 
but as that is so common it is not always thought 
striking enough to attract the eye. When a child 
wears a bow or ornament against the evil eye it can 
be recognized by being fastened to an unusual part 
of the child’s attire, on the very top of the head or 
on the breast or on one shoulder. Red is supposed 
to be powerful to attract the evil eye, and the red 
rosettes on mules and donkeys are put on with this 
object. The approved manner to scantare Vocchio 
or nullify the evil glance, is to double the middle 
fingers, holding out the first and little fingers—making 
‘horns ” as it is called. 

I have mentioned the remedies used by the peasants 
which have a partly religious origin. There are 
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others which are banned by the Church as bordering 
on witchcraft, but continue to be practised neverthe- 
less. Signora Beri describes an old woman who 
possessed what the peasants call Ja vertu, i.e. the 
power of healing, and who also knew charms to 
scantare-Pocchio or nullify the evil eye. The sign 
that a person possesses the healing power is a cross 
beneath the thumb of the left hand. She proposes 
to scantare Pocchio—in other words, charm away the 
evil glance. The shutters are closed, one arm of 
a lamp is lighted and the person sits before it. The 
old woman puts her hands on her knees and looks at 
her patient fixedly, raises her left hand, and with the 
thumb makes the sign of the cross over her, murmur- 
ing an incantation and then saying three times, “ In 
the name of Jesus and Mary I send away whoever 
has made the evil eye” (“Nel nome di Gesu e di 
Maria chi ha fatto Pocchio cattivo lo mando via’’). 
Then dipping her thumb in the oil of the lamp she 
lets three drops fall in a bowl of water, which she looks 
at attentively and cries: “The evil eye is there. Look! 
Even the letters of his name. Ah! if I could read I 
would tell you his name. The rascal! Ah! what 
has this lady done that you should cast a spell on 
her?” She then makes “horns,” doubling her 
middle fingers and holding out the first and little 
fingers in the approved manner. 

A curious custom I came across in Umbria was that 
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of putting something in a pot to boil which was 
supposed to represent the person who had bewitched 
achild. Sometimes it was a piece of bread. Signora 
Beri also mentions a cure by which an old woman who 
possessed “vertu” for curing lumbago did it by 
making her patients lie on their face while she stood 
on their back repeating a charm. This species of 
cure probably has some connection with the foot 
massage, if such an expression may be excused, of the 
Burmese, who standing on the patient’s back wriggle 
about with their bare feet and toes. Probably most 
of these cures by charms are the distorted remnants 
of ancient systems of doctoring, which were passed 
on among the women in villages during the dark ages, 
and when the reviving art of healing again passed 
into the hands of the professional doctors, retired 
behind a veil of secrecy and became mingled with 
the practices of the professors of black art. Exactly 
where the one began and the other ended is a difficult 
calculation to make. 

The belief in ghosts is tempered by the idea that 
they are probably souls from purgatory in need of 
prayers, and consequently no cause of fear to sur- 
vivors, but of pity. Spirits are more dreaded, as they 
may and probably do hail from the nether regions 
and come with a project of attracting other unfortu- 
nate beings to the same fatal goal. 

The universal superstition regarding the number 
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seven, the witches’ sabbath, the riding of horses by 
witches in the night, the sound of the slap-slap 
familiar to all who have approached the washing 
place near an Italian village, heard without the 
washerwomen being visible—all these are rife in the 
remote parts of Umbria. The palla simpatica or 
divining rod is used, as in Ireland and Cornwall, to 
discover minerals and water. Bees are also con- 
nected with superstitious ideas. That of telling any 
family news to the bees according to English supersti- 
tion I have not found in Italy, but it is asserted that 
you must never buy bees nor quarrel about’ them. 
They will at once desert you. 

There is a custom in Florence which reminds one 
of the curious Devonshire superstition of the witch 
ladder: the boys on Mid-Lent Thursday stick paper 
ladders on the backs of women who are not on the 
look-out to stop them, and then cry “Ea la scala! ” 
in derisive tones: 

The daily life in Umbria is much regulated by the 
ringing of church bells. The Ave Maria is rung at 
daybreak and this is the signal for rising to a great 
part of the population. Italians are early risers ; 
they do not regard lying in bed in the morning as a 
treat—to take a nap at midday on a convenient 
doorstep is much more to their taste. I was once 
urged by a woman, whom I knew as a hardworking 
wife and mother, to go and hear the sermons a 
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Capuchin friar was preaching in Advent; they were 


very fine, she said, and she was attending them. I 
inquired the hour at which he preached and was told 
“Four in the morning! Such a convenient hour, 
everyone could get back in time for their work— 
the church was full.” This in December! I felt 
ashamed of being such a weak vessel, but declined. 
The evening Ave Maria at sunset closes the working 
day, but there are two later bell-calls, the first hour 
of the night, an hour after sunset, and the second hour 
of the night, an hour later still. 

There is often a little service in the church at the 
Ave Maria attended by the more religious peasants ; 
then they sup at the first hour of the night and the 
second finds them preparing for bed. Among old- 
fashioned people, even in the towns, the supper hour 
varies with the bell, so that you find them supping at 
six in winter and gradually working onwards till at 
midsummer their supper time is nine o’clock at night. 
The passing bell which announces a death tolls three 
times for a man, seven for a woman, and a confused 
peal for a child. At midnight on Shrove Tuesday 
in most Umbrian towns the church bells toll for the 
death of King Carnival. The church bells are also 
rung when a hail-storm is seen approaching. Hail- 
storms in this mountainous country come up very 
quickly and sweep down the valleys, devastating all 
before them. The first intimation of danger on a 
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glorious sunny day is sometimes the sound of distant 
church bells clanging forth the peculiar danger-peal. 
Then as the storm rushes on, the nearer bells take up 
the alarm till at last the booming of the great Duomo 
peal clashes out and mingles with the thunderclaps 
and hissing rain and hail. 

Sometimes, however, the storm turns away or the 
clouds break up in rain instead of hail, and the bells 
are given the credit. As in so many of the customs 
the sentiment is a mixture of religion and superstition, 
the peals of bells being regarded partly as a request for 
the prayers of men and partly as a magical charm. 
A more prosaic suggestion explains the practice as 
based on the fact that the vibration of the air pro- 
duced by the clashing of the bells serves to break up 
the hail clouds. 

The Umbrians have a number of weather sayings, 
some of which are the same as English ones. Thus: 


“Cielo 4 pecorelli, 
Acqua 4 catinelli,” 
may be translated : 


“Flocks of sheep in the sky, 
Water in the buckets,” 


the reference being to the mackerel sky which is a 
sign of rain in England as in Italy. It is curious that 
in France and Italy and probably in other-countries 
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also there is a superstition answering to that of S. 
Swithin’s day in England. In France S. Médard and 
in Italy S. Bibiana have this determining effect on 
the weather though their feasts fall on different days, 
S. Médard in June and S. Bibiana on December 2. 
Though the dates vary so much, the period of forty 
days during which the weather is to continue wet or 
fine, as may be, is the same. 

Peasant sayings are usually expressive; the saying 
about a person who obstinately follows his own way 
is “E-un cristiano che fa 4 modo suo” (‘He is one 
who goes his own way”). Cristiano in Italian has 
the same meaning as “ person” and does not allude 
to his faith or religion. 

A person who arrives before he is expected is said 
to have fallen out of bed that morning. A saying 
which has much truth is: “ I] contadino ha scarpe 
grosso e cervello fino” (“The peasant has thick 
boots and sharp wits”); and a very ungallant proverb 
is: “ L’uomo ha da esser l’uomo, e le femmine hanno 
da lavorare e da fare figli” (“ The man has to be a 
man, and the woman to work and have children ”). 
Little girls are told that if they can jump over a 
rainbow where it touches the earth they will become 
little boys, and if they have been admonished by the 
previous saying they must seek that spot very 
anxiously. 

“‘ The table napkin made by mother,’ 


> is a vulgar 
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expression when the back of the hand is used to wipe 
the mouth. 

I have described the scattering of the ashes of the 
ceppo santo over the fields at Christmas; on Holy 
Cross Day the peasant further consecrates his podere. 
In the neighbourhood of Assisi the peasants arrive 
at the churches on April 29 with bundles of olive 
twigs which are blessed by the priests, and then on 
May 3, Holy Cross Day, they are fixed to bamboo 
crosses which are set up in the fields and vineyards. 

On the Rogation days, the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday before Ascension Thursday, processions 
are made singing hymns and sprinkling holy water 
all round the fields where the crops are springing up. 
On Ascension Day the whole population turns out 
directly after mass in the morning and assembles in 
some open place, at Assisi on the grassy slopes below 
the Rocca, at Florence in the Cascine, and there 
picnic. Cloths are spread on the grass, baskets 
unpacked, each family or group of friends eating 
together; during the rest of the day the elders sit 
or lie on the grass and gossip and the children and 
young people play games and romp together. This is 
not according to the usual habits of Italians, who 
prefer when they go out on a holiday to eat at some 
restaurant or osterta to dining on the ground, but on 
Ascension Day it is de rigueur to do so. There is a 
regular series of little religious observances in the 
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life of the peasant connected with the daily routine 
of his work. On April 25, S. Mark’s Day, silkworms’ 
eggs are blessed, and I have already described the 
blessing of the animals on S. Antony’s feast. 

During Holy Week the houses are blessed both in 
town and country. A great spring-cleaning takes 
place before thisceremony. All the furniture is turned 
out into the garden or street and beaten and scrubbed 
unmercifully and every bit of copper or brass is made 
to shine brilliantly; the family wardrobe is hung 
from the windows, shaken and spread out in the sun, 
and then, before the priest and his acolyte arrive, 
bunches of flowers are arranged in every room, and 
the windows are opened wide; the housewife leads 
the officiating clergy from room to room, and in each 
the holy water is sprinkled and the customary 
benediction given. 

We have seen how the Umbrians have shifted the 
blessing of animals from the day of S$. Antony Abbot 
to that of §. Antony of Padua; a similar change is 
made in the lighting of bonfires on S. John’s Eve 
which is common through Germany, France, and all 
the rest of Italy. In Umbria they are lighted in- 
stead on the Eves of the Purification, Annunciation, 
Visitation, Assumption, and the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin, and also on the Eve of 8. Francis’s 
Day. The effect of these bonfires seen from Assisi 
is singularly beautiful: the whole Umbrian plain is 
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illuminated with hundreds of twinkling lights and 
up to the very summits of the ranges of mountains on 
the north and south; while away to the west, light 
behind light into the far distance towards the conical 
peak of Monte Amiata they gleam like the sparks of 
some unseen furnace. 

These are a few of the pretty customs which 
diversify the hum-drum of country life in Italy. How 
long they will persist in the face of the vulgarizing 
tendencies of modern life, who can tell ? Those who 
by cheap sneers try to put down these spontaneous 
exhibitions of the naive faith and fancy of the people 
do them a sorry turn. They give a touch of poetry 
to the dullest existence, and are often the one outlook 
towards the ideal which lifts the poor above gross 
material surroundings. 

Though fond of all games of chance and skill, the 
Italian has not many outdoor sports. Partly perhaps 
because the climate is too hot in summer and also 
because the life of the peasant is too arduous to make 
him regard violent exercise as a recreation. Card 
games are popular and played with much verve and 
vigour on feast days, in all the cafés and osterie. I 
will not attempt to describe any of them, as nothing 
makes duller reading than the description of a card 
game that one has no desire ever to play. 

Pallone is perhaps the best out-of-door game 
played in Italy. It is played with a large ball like 
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a football, which is hit with the fist or with a sort of 
guard which is strapped on the arm. A good player 
can catch the ball on the hop and send it back with 
surprising force and exactitude. The game looks 
rather monotonous to those used to the running 
about and scuffles of football, as the opponents remain 
on their own sides of the ground and do not struggle 
for the ball, but those who understand its points find 
much interest in watching, and say that there is a 
great deal of play init. It is often played on a level 
piece of ground, if there be one, just outside the town 
walls, as the jeu de paume used to be played in 
medieval France. At Siena the game can be seen 
often in the evening, under the wall of the Fortezza. 

The game, however, which is most frequently played 
is that of Morra. This game, like that of knuckle 
bones, goes back to the earliest times. Mankind seems 
to have felt the necessity for diversion in all stages 
of civilization and—what is more remarkable, for 
the desire for recreation need surprise no one—soon 
arrived at the end of absolutely fresh inventions in 
this line. All subsequent games are varieties more 
or less complicated of a few original species, found 
among the earliest relics of civilization and met with 
amongst savage tribes to-day. On Greek vases and 
in Etruscan sepulchral paintings men are represented 
playing Morra with the self-same gesture that one 
may see at any festival or fair in Italy to-day. The 
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attitude is rather peculiar and rises spontaneously 
from the rules of the game, which consist in flinging 
out the hand with one or more fingers extended, and 
at the same instant calling a number which ought to 
correspond with the number of fingers extended by 
the two players. Thus two men stand facing each 
other, surrounded by a little circle of lookers-on, 
who push forward so close to the players that to the 
uninitiated they seem to be taking part in the game. 
This is not so ; they may be betting on it, but only two 
are playing. One throws out his hand with, say, two 
fingers extended and calls out at the same instant, 
say, five; if the other man has stuck out one finger 
and called out three he therefore wins that point, but 
if on the contrary he has called four then neither will 
have scored. The game goes with lightning rapidity, 
the calling of numbers going on uninterruptedly, 
until there is a pause and a clamour of uplifted 
voices as a disputed point arises. Quarrels are not 
uncommon, for naturally the calling of a number and 
throwing out of fingers must be absolutely simultane- 
ous in both players, and so sharp do habitual players 
become that the delay of the fraction of a second 
gives an unfair advantage. The frequency of these 
quarrels have led to the game being forbidden by law, 
but like many other forbidden pleasures it goes on as 
merrily as before, only now retiring to side streets or 
behind buttresses or city walls, instead of flaunting 
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itself on the public squares and the steps of churches 
and municipal buildings. There are various by-laws 
and complications in the counting and playing of 
Morra not to be understood except by its votaries, 
but the main features are as I have described. It is 
worth while for anyone interested in play of counte- 
nance to watch a group of Morra players, the two 
chief actors each with his glance plunged in that of 
his adversary, lips tightly closed, and all the muscles 
of his face tense, while the number springs forth with 
no betraying movement of the lips; and around the 
faces of the bystanders are hardly less tense, acute 
with every grade of expression. The pose of the 
figures is no less interesting— leaning forward on one 
foot, one arm outstretched, the other held back, 
and every muscle in play. 

A favourite game among boys is Ruzzola, which 
is played with a stone disk the shape of a small mill- 
stone, which is set rolling down a steep road by the 
player whose turn it is to send off, a cord or thong of 
leather having first been wound round it to give 
impetus to the throw-off. This is a most odious and 
dangerous game for all but the players, as the disk 
or quoit goes rolling and bumping down the road, 
turning off at sharp angles as it strikes on inequalities 
in the road, sending other stones rolling before it, 
and often leaping high in the air when it. encounters 
a rocky projection such as abound in the by-roads of 
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Umbria, and threatening everyone approaching in 
the opposite direction or descending in front of it 
with instant death or at least a broken limb or head. 
Therefore it is also prohibited by law, and also goes 
on just the same. The skill of the game lies of course 
in so launching the abominable thing that it shall roll 
for the greatest distance, without striking the bank 
or wall edging the road and bounding off to the 
other side, which would check the swiftness of its 
downward course. A similar game is played in the 
south and west of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER VII 
UMBRIAN ART 


THE subject of Umbrian art considered from the 
point of view of the critic, the attributor, and the 
historian is too wide to enter on here. I will merely 
give a short sketch of the chief schools of painting 
whose masters and pupils have covered the walls of 
the churches and chapels of the land, and point out 
the direction in which to seek those vanishing me- 
morials of the genius and energy of the past which it 
is my object to call to the notice of my readers. 

We have no evidence that the Umbrians were ever 
great in sculpture apart from its relation to architec- 
ture. Such ancient statues as have been dug out of 
their soil are of Etruscan or Roman origin—notably 
the Orator now at Florence and the Mars in the 
Vatican; and through the Middle Ages no great 
Umbrian sculptor arose. 

Architecture and painting are the two great arts 
in which the Umbrians have excelled, and it is in 
architecture that their genius has met with the fullest 
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Umbrian painting is associated in the minds of a 
great many people only with Perugino and his school, 
and the rather slighting judgments of Vasari and the 
Florentines have been accepted without sufficient 
allowance for the professional jealousy which tainted 
them. 

The peculiar charm of Umbrian art has been under- 
valued, and the weakness of its less-gifted sons taken 
as typical of the whole art tendency of the province. 

This is easily understood. Umbrian painting does 
not seize and conquer at a blow as does the art of 
Florence and of Venice. Technical skill and rich 
colour are subordinate to a mystic fancy and a sense 
of decorative harmony which require the aid of time 
and place to capture the imagination and sympathy 
of the beholder. To appreciate it fully it is necessary 
to be in tune with its spirit, and nowhere can this 
sympathetic mood be quite caught except in the 
surroundings in which the painters lived. 

Umbrian paintings cannot fight against the un- 
zesthetic surroundings of the museum and the gallery ; 
their subtle charm is of a quality that evaporates 
where too severely tried. Much of.the criticism, 
moreover, to which they have been subjected is 
beside the mark, as it is directed solely towards the 
school of Perugino, which is sometimes treated as if 
it alone represented Umbrian painting. The faults 
of its weaker members—affected sweetness of expres- 
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sion, feeble drawing, and stereotyped composition— 
are laid to the charge of all Umbrians, as if Ottaviano 
Nelli, Gentile da Fabriano, Boccato di Camarino, 
Alunno, Bonfigli, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo and Piero 
della Francesca had never lived and painted. The 
early masters, remains of whose work, naive and 
primitive in technique, but fresh and full of imagina- 
tion, is to be found throughout Umbria—so much 
is there that one is tempted to think that there could 
hardly have been an unfrescoed wall in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries—used to be so completely 
ignored that Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle could 
write, in the original edition of their book: “ Very 
little of interest is to be found in that part of the 
Marches and Umbria lying round Assisi, and of that 
the humblest examples only remain (sic). In few 
of the numerous monasteries or convents of that 
country is anything to be seen but whitewashed 
walls.” 

No doubt since this was written some of the white- 
wash has been removed, and such artistic treasure- 
trove as S. Maria infra Porta at Foligno recovered ; 
but there are literally hundreds of little chapels which 
have never been whitewashed, the frescoes on whose 
walls were then awaiting recognition, only obscured 
by dirt, neglect, or the tawdry decorations of the 
modern altars in front of them. 

In architectural prowess Umbria equals any 
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province of Italy. The upper and lower Churches 


and Convent of §S. Francesco and the Duomo at . 
Assisi, the Church of S. Pietro at Perugia, and S. 


Fortunato at Todi, and the municipal buildings of 
Perugia, Gubbio, and Todi are masterpieces of the 
builder’s art not surpassed by the glories of Florence, 
Siena, and Orvieto. 

The centres round which Umbrian art developed 
were Gubbio, Foligno, and Perugia. The painters of 
Fabriano, Gualdo, Urbino, and the Camarino group 
themselves round Gubbio, those of Spoleto, Monte- 
falco, and of the region of the Valnerina round Foligno, 
while Perugia—through the renownof Pietro Vannucci, 
called Il Perugino, though in fact a native of Citta 
della Pieve—became the head of the Umbrian school 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century and pervaded 
the whole province with his influence. Until this 
period there was no one Umbrian city which could 
claim to be what Florence and Siena were to the 
Tuscan schools. 

Gubbio is the earliest of which we have any historical 
knowledge. 

Oderisi or Oderigi—of whom Dante writes in the 
Purgatorio : 

“©O, dissi lui, non se’ tu Oderisi 


L’onor d’Agobbio, e l’onor di quell’ arte 
Che alluminare é chiamata in Parisi ?’? *— 
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is the first of its artists whose name is well known. 
He was a pupil of those early illuminators and 
mosaicists who were among the first to raise art from 
the degradation of the dark ages. The dates of either 
birth or death of the early artists are extremely vague 
wheri not quite unknown, and can only be guessed 
from the period of their working activity. Oderisi 
was painting in 1246 and died in 1285, and therefore 
preceded Giotto by a generation. Hardly any of his 
work has survived. There is a very beautiful little 
painting attributed to him in a cupboard in the 
Palazzo dei Consoli at Gubbio. Possibly some frescoes 
may come to light from beneath a coating of white- 
wash, but so far, this is the only work which Gubbio 
possesses of the man whom Dante describes as the 
honour of Gubbio. 

Of Guido Palmeruccio, who was painting between 
1280 and 1340, there are frescoes in the chapel of the 
Palazzo dei Consoli, and several of his works are in 
the picture gallery, and a S. Antony in the Spedaletto 
of S. Maria Nuova. This early Gubbio school merits 
more attention than has been given to it. The difficul- 
ties in the way of a complete account are great, owing 
to the loss of records, the wholesale whitewashing 
and plastering over of frescoes, and the dispersion of 
altar-pieces ; it would need years of minute investiga- 
tion of the churches and alienated convents and 
chapels of Gubbio and its neighbourhood, and much 
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research in the archives which have escaped destruc- 
tion, to compile a really exhaustive history of Gubbio 
art and artists of the thirteenth century. 

The activity of Gubbio as an art centre is shown 
by the number of architects from Gubbio who worked 
in the other Umbrian towns. The Duomo of Assisi 
was begun in 1140, the name of the architect being 
Giovanni of Gubbio; four hundred years later, in 
1540, a certain Niccolo of Gubbio was the sculptor of 
the beautiful porch of the lower church of S$. Francesco 
in the same town. 

Giovanni of Gubbio took the precaution of carving 
his name on one of the stones of his great church at 
Assisi, but it is to be deplored that the painters of his 
day frequently either neglected to sign their works, 
or their names have been obliterated. The manner 
of Palmeruccio is to be recognized in many ruined 
frescoes, but the works surely attributed to him are 
few. ‘The names of a number of lesser men are 
found mentioned in scattered notices, but it is with 
the Nelli family that one seems to get on familiar 
terms with Gubbio painters. The father, Mattiolo 
Nelli, was painting in 1338 and his son Martino, a 
sculptor, worked in 1380; but though both father and 
son were artists of repute, it was Ottaviano Nelli 
in the third generation who brought universal fame 
to the name. The Madonna del Belvedere in the 
Church of S$. Maria Nuova in Gubbio is perhaps his 
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mastetpiece, but the frescoes in the Trinci Chapel 
at Foligno show his power in that form of decoration 
in which the Umbrian painters excel; they cover a 
chapel entirely, walls and roof, with a scheme of 
decoration which at the same time charms the eye by 
its absolute harmony with the architectural propor- 
tions of the building, conveys the feeling of mystic 
reverie appropriate to the place, and tells a legend or 
biblical story in lively and simple terms. The power- 
ful Trinci family who ruled Foligno in the fifteenth 
century employed Ottaviano to decorate this their 
private chapel; their palace is now part of the 
municipal buildings and the chapel is unused. It is 
approached by devious passages and up many flights 
of steep stone stairs, a melancholy wreck of its original 
beauty, but despite its ruinous state a most interesting 
and complete specimen of its class. 

The date of Ottaviano’s birth is generally given as 
1375, there seems some doubt about the exact year, 
but his will is dated 1444, and there is no more known 
work of his after that time. The Madonna del 
Belvedere was painted in 1403. This work loses much 
of its charm in reproduction, the exquisite colour of 
the Virgin’s robe and the harmony of tints and design 
are lost, but the best qualities of Umbrian mystic art 
in the face and figure of the Virgin and the attendant 
saints can be discovered even on a post card. 

A series of frescoes in the apse of $. Agostino at 
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Gubbio is so ruined by time and barbaric carelessness 
that it is no longer possible to judge it as a whole, 
and it is only by bits of detail that have been spared 
here and there that its merits can be appreciated. 
The character and individuality of the heads in the 


group of mourners following the bier of S. Augustine - 


shows the wideness of Ottaviano’s powers of expres- 
sion, extending, as it does, from the mystic sweetness 
of the Madonna del Belvedere to these strong realistic 
personalities. Nelli’s pupils, Dominico di Cecco and 
Ubaldo di Matteo, carried on the fame of the Gubbio 
school for a time, but it declined gradually into 
insignificance after the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and died early. 

Fabriano by its vicinity to Gubbio came under the 
influence of the Gubbio artists, but its greatest painters, 
Allegretto Nuzi and Gentile da Fabriano, studied in 
Florence and Siena. Allegretto was working in 1346 
and died in 1385, preceding Gentile, who was born 
about 1370 and died in 1428. Gentile is generally 
known by his great work of the Adoration of the 
Magi in the Academy at Florence. He was a man of 
original genius who can hardly be claimed by any 
school, having some of the Florentine qualities and 
yet akin both to Siena and Umbria. 

Another painter who may be classed with the 
Gubbio school is Matteo di Gualdo, one of the decora- 
tors of the lovely Cappella dei Pellegrini in Assisi. 
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Without being a genius of the first order, Matteo’s 
painting has a charm which never wearies, and his 
altar-pieces are very beautiful; the gentle dignity of 
his portraiture of the Virgin is not surpassed by greater 
painters. His work in the chapel at Assisi is dated 
1468. There is also an altar-piece in the church of 
S. Pietro from his hand which has gone through a 
strange adventure. Some years ago it disappeared, 
and a copy was substituted for it, but a well-known 
foreign art critic recognized the original in the gallery 
of a collector. He mentioned his discovery in con- 
fidence to a friend, without, however, betraying the 
name of the owner. The matter rested there, as the 
critic, though sure of his judgment, had no proof to 
offer, and was naturally not inclined to mix himself 
in what might turn out a very pretty quarrel. Some 
years later, however, the gentleman to whom he had 
spoken, and who was himself a distinguished Italian 
critic, became one of the Government officials for the 
preservation of historical and artistic monuments. 
In his new character he demanded from the foreign 
critic the whereabouts of the picture. The owner 
was then communicated with through the foreigner, 
and declared that he had acquired the picture in 
good faith from a dealer with no idea that it was 
_ stolen, but was willing to return it without litigation 
or trouble provided his name was not mentioned, and 
that it was not taken to the gallery of Perugia, but 
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replaced over the altar in S. Pietro at Assisi from 
which it originally came. This has been done. 

Notwithstanding its exposed position at the meeting 
of three valleys, where one would have supposed it 
might have been too much occupied in defending 
itself to cultivate the arts of peace, Foligno had a 
most active and prolific school of painting in the 
fifteenth century. As at Gubbio under the Monte- 
feltro and della Rovere dukes, so under the Trinci 
at Foligno the arts flourished. Besides the chapel 
frescoed by Ottaviano Nelli, there is another highly- 
interesting frescoed church in Foligno. §. Maria 
infra Porta is covered with frescoes now emerging 
from the whitewash which hid them for generations. 
It would take up too much space to give a detailed 
account of them; it is enough to say here that they 
range from the very early Umbrian fresco painters 
to Alunno and his school. Niccolo di Liberatore, 
called ’Alunno, is the best known, as he was one of 
the strongest painters of the Foligno school, which 
was influenced by the residence of the Florentine 
Benozzo Gozzoli at the neighbouring Montefalco, 
where he painted the series of the life of S. Francis 
dated 1452. 

Pier Antonio of Foligno, called Macs. who 
co-operated with Matteo di Gualdo in the Pellegrini 
chapel, is a decorative painter of high merit, though 
his work lacks distinction. 
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South of Foligno the artistic wave continues to flow 
beside the Nera in the Valnerina and other valleys 
of that mountainous district, where there are groups 
of churches and convents scarcely one of which is 
unworthy of a visit. . 

Many of these indeed belong to the number of 
those for which in a few years we may look in vain ; 
the buildings are in many cases crumbling to decay, 
and with them will vanish the handiwork of those 
who so lovingly adorned their walls with the best 
efforts of their artistic energy. Here and there a 
chapel or church is saved by the exertions of some 
religious body and a few of the more celebrated works 
are removed to museums, but these do not represent 
a hundredth part of what under present conditions 
must be left to perish. Among the best preserved 
is the church at Ferentillo, which is full of frescoes in 
a fairly good state. 

The schools of Foligno and Perugia met and merged 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century, when 
Perugino dominated Umbrian art and his pupils 
represented it throughout Italy. Gubbio no longer 
counted in the world of art, and the wave of artistic 
energy tended towards the borders of Tuscany. The 
great painter of the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Piero della Francesca, born at Borgo San Sepolcro * 


* On the Tuscan side of the frontier, but sold by the 
grand-duke to Umbria. 
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just within Umbria, painted little in his native 
province, where few of his works are found. It is 
true that his Resurrection, to my mind not only his 
masterpiece, but the finest representation of that 
scene ever painted, is in Borgo San Sepolcro, but his 
great series of frescoes, the Finding and Exaltation of 
the Cross, is in the Church of §. Francesco at Arezzoand 
his easel pictures are scattered throughout the world. 
It is worthy of notice in considering the artistic 
evolution of his genius that Flemish artists, including 
Justus of Ghent, were at the Court of Federigo of 
Montefeltro at about the same time that Piero was 
also a guest at that hospitable court. Melozzo da Forli 
and Fra Carnavale are the best-known pupils of Piero, 
who had none of Perugino’s gift of school-mastering. 
Benedetto Bonfigli, Bartolomeo del Caporale, 
Giovanni Boccato di Camerino and Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo are masters whose greatness is now uni- 
versally recognized. They are well represented in 
the Gallery at Perugia. Sienese influence is visible 
in their art and confirms the opinion of Venturi that 
the Perugian school owes more to Siena than do the 
schools of the rest of Umbria. This does not detract 
from the originality of any of these painters, but 
merely indicates the direction in which the earlier 
manifestations of their art are to be looked for. 
Bonfigli is generally regarded as the first master of 
Perugino, though some writers give this honour to 
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Bartolomeo del Caporale. The abbé Broussolle in 
his work “La jeunesse de Perugine” enters fully ; 
into the subject and gives the preference to Bonfigli. 
Pietro Vannucci, called il Perugino, was born in 
1446 and died in 1524 of the plague. His fame has 
suffered from successive waves of excessive praise 
and blame. Much of this criticism loses point from 
being mixed up with unfavourable comparisons be- 
tween his work and that of his great pupil Raphael, 
and speculations on his supposed unorthodox views 
on the immortality of the soul, his connection with 
Savonarola, and such-like details, which have nothing 
to do with the artistic value of his work. His genius 
was undervalued originally by Vasari and the critics 
of Florence—partly through that professional jealousy 
which made the Florentine undervalue all neighbour- 
ing schools, and in later days because much un- 
interesting work of his pupils was accepted in an 
uncritical age as his. That much work done in his 
studio and sent out with the prestige of his name was 
only designed by the master and carried out by his 
pupils has been made much of, but this was the 
universal practice of his day and does not imply the 
moral turpitude which some critics have tried to 
fasten on him. We know from contemporary records 
that the studios of artists were the centres of crowds 
of intelligent visitors in those days of artistic activity, 
and the part taken by each painter in the work sent 
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from "his studio was perfectly well known to his 
patrons and satisfactory to his employers. 

While defending Perugino from the attacks on his 
moral character lavished by Vasari and those who 
have followed his leading, one must admit that his 
school pictures become wearisome when seen in too 
great numbers. However pleasing a composition 
may be when seen for the first or even for the twentieth 
time, it wearies us when we look upon the hundredth 
repetition. Nevertheless, I do not know any paint- 
ings with which I would rather live than some of the 
best of this master’s work. It has a peaceful abiding 
calm which, far from wearying, soothes, and at last 
becomes as the face of a dear old friend or a familiar 
and well-loved landscape, something without which 
life would be poorer. Of his greatest pupil, Raphael, 
it is not necessary to write; he passed early from 
Umbrian influence and in his later work has lost all 
trace of it. 

Pintoricchio is also a painter whose fame is world 
wide and whose great works were done outside Umbria. 
He was born eight years before his master, and there- 
fore belongs to the earlier and more vigorous days of 
the school. He went to Rome with Perugino in 
1480 and aided him in his work in the Sistine Chapel. 
Some of his best early work is in the Church of S. 
Maria Maggiore at Spello. The three frescoes of the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Dispute with 
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the Doctors in the Temple are, even in their present 
condition, delightful works; the figures have the 
distinction which is one of Pintoricchio’s merits and 
the backgrounds are full of perfect decorative feeling. 

The types of Pintoricchio differ considerably from 
those of Perugino. They have less of the peasant and 
are more delicate; their sweetness, if sometimes too 
cloying, is the sweetness of over-refinement, not of 
inanity. The wide, open spaces of Perugino’s back- 
grounds are filled in Pintoricchio’s pictures with 
detail, overloaded often, but every part is so beautiful 
that one can hardly wish it away. 

The Sposalizio in the little church of 5. Girolamo 
at Spello has more grave dignity and less fanciful 
decoration and detail than most of Pintoricchio’s 
work, and this has perhaps led some critics to 
deprive him of it; but the types of the Virgin, of 
S. Joseph, of the High Priest and the Assistants 
are all Pintoricchio’s; not, as some would have, 
merely school work in imitation of Perugino’s great 
composition. 

Among the less celebrated names of this group of 
followers and pupils of Perugino are those of Eusebio di 
San Giorgio (the friend and assistant of Pintoricchio), 
Lo Spagna, Tiberio di Assisi, Niccolé Manni, and 
Andrea di Luigi, called ?Ingegno. Lo Spagna is the 
artist who has received the highest praise of all these 
followers of the master; but except in the picture of 
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the Coronation of the Virgin at Todi and the frescoes 
in the Chapel of the Roses in S. Maria degli Angeli 
near Assisi, he does not rise above a rather tiresome 
mediocrity. Tiberio d’Assisi, who is generally ranked 
below him, is to my mind a more inspired painter. 
His work compares favourably with that of Lo Spagna 
in the Chapel of the Roses; in fact, among earlier 
critics Lo Spagna was credited with all these frescoes, 
until the discovery of the signature, 


“‘ HOC OPUS GRATIA DEI CONSUMMATUM FINIT. 
A.D. 1518 TIBERIUS DI ASSISIO PINXIT.” 


Tiberio’s family name was Diotalleoni, an Assisi 
family who were obliged to fly to Perugia during some 
civil troubles. The young Tiberio became a pupil of 
Perugino, but he always remained faithful to his 
birthplace and signed his work Tiberio di Assisi. 
He is reputed to have died of the plague in 1524. 
In that year he received a commission from the 
Commune of Assisi to paint the arms of Clement VII, 
and in the October of the same year there is an entry 
in the accounts of payment for the work to his heirs. 
It is therefore probable that the plague which carried 
off his master Perugino in the same year was the 
cause of his death, for he was still a young man. 

His early work is to be seen in many of the chapels 
and country churches round Assisi; an altar-piece is 
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in the church at Castelnuova and others at Trevi, 
Bastia, and Tor d’Andria. The Crucifixion, an early 
work in tempera, was formerly the altar-piece of the 
chapel of S. Antony in the Church of S. Francesco at 
Assisi. It has been moved to the Chapel of S. John 
the Baptist, where it is hung so high that it cannot be 
well seen. The chapel at $. Damiano by his hand 
appears to have suffered from repainting or, as some 
think, was originally coloured by a pupil, the design 
only being that of Tiberio. It is, however, signed by 
him. His great works remain in the Chapel of the 
Roses at $. Maria degli Angeli and the Chapel of the 
Life of S. Francis in §. Fortunato at Montefalco. The 
latter alone is enough to redeem his name from the 
neglect of Vasari and the contempt of Lanzi. His 
drawing may lack strength and his compositions 
variety, but Tiberio has caught the atmosphere of 
mystic reverie of Perugino more perfectly than any 
other pupil of the master. He has also evolved types 
of S. Francis and §. Clare more spiritual in their 
gentle, refined beauty than other painters of much 
greater powers. 

His frescoes in Assisi have unfortunately for the 
most part perished, those in §. Maria Maggiore being 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1832 when all the 
frescoes in that church were shaken down. Though 
not a great original genius, Tiberio so well and 
charmingly represents the latest phase of the Umbrian 
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school that he is worthy of much more attention than 
is vouchsafed to him. 

I have alluded to the beautiful Umbrian emb- 
broideries under the head of the industries of the 
province. This is one of the industrial arts that it is 
difficult to class under either head. The designs of 
much of the Umbrian embroideries render them 
veritable works of art; the manual skill of the 
embroiderers is that of workers who have generations 
of their craft behind them. The fingers of women 
of the lowest classes have a deft adroitness in handling 
a delicate piece of embroidery, and an instinctive sense 
of where and how to put in stitches that seems 
marvellous to the observer. Even children of eight 
and ten years old share this facility, and their little 
fingers fly as they hold a scrap of fine linen in their 
hands and put in some simple elementary stitches. 
The blue and white tovaglie which were so much 
admired at the Exhibition of Umbrian arts and 
industries at Perugia in 1905 are worked in cross 
stitch, and are chiefly remarkable for the beauty of 
the designs, as the hand work is not difficult. They 
are now copied by the workers of the Society of the 
Industrie Femminile, the organizers of which obtained 
permission to copy the old designs on the altar linen 
of the Church of S. Francesco and other cathedrals 
and churches. 


As the art of embroidery implies a worthy fabric 
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which the embroiderer may adorn, the weaver’s art 
goes hand in hand with that of the embroiderer. 
This flourished exceedingly in Umbria in the days of 
hand weaving, but with the introduction of machinery 
seemed about to die out; it has, however, received fresh 
vigour lately, as hand-made linen is much preferred 
for embroidery. The patterns also that are woven 
into the stuff by the expert weavers are-not to be 
compared with the common-looking imitations in 
factory-made stuffs. Some convents have started 
weaving schools, and it is to be hoped that Umbria 
will retain its pre-eminence in these beautiful and 
useful arts. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MYSTICS AND POETS 


Ir is fit that the dreamy Umbrian horizons should 
influence the very roots of all feeling in her children. 
The spirit which animates Umbrian painting inspires 
the poets born on her soil, and a vein of poetic 
mysticism runs through every manifestation of 
Umbrian genius. 

If all her poets were not saints, all her saints were 
poets ; whatever their religious vocation, they broke 
out in song as surely and instinctively as birds in 
spring. 

It mattered not whether they were learned clerks, 
solitary hermits, begging friars, noble ladies, simple 
girls, or unlettered peasants; they all praised God in 
song or mystic laud. It is to this natural poetry of 
the soil that the legends of the Umbrian saints owe 
their peculiar charm. 

With the power of selection which is the gift of 
true poets the followers of $. Francis singled out such 
acts and sayings of their master as are contained in 
the prose poems of the Fioretti, the Speculum Per- 
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fectionis, and the legend of the Three Companions and 
handed them down to us. The poetic genius which 
lends grace to every act in his life was shared by many 
a humble singer, and if he surpassed them in holiness 
as far as the Canticle of the Sun surpasses their simple 
lauds, it is in degree and not in kind. 

It is not surprising that Benedict and Francis, the 
two great founders, branches of whose orders have 
filled the world, should be natives of Umbria. Both 
felt the imperious need for solitude and hid themselves 
with God in nature, both realized the mystic ideal in 
highest perfection and drew men to them in search of 
it. Each had a helper in a woman worthy of them; 
Benedict found in his twin sister Scholastica a soul 
as ardent and holy as his own, Francis in his spiritual 
sister Clare a courage and faith which never failed 
in the darkest hours of trial. 

From the sixth until the twelfth century the 
followers of S. Benedict peopled the solitudes of 
Umbria, and when with Francis of Assisi a new 
impulse was given to religious life, the old order gave 
a helping hand to the new one and linked the two 
Umbrian saints by the chain of their brethren. We 
read that the Abbot of the Monastery of S. Benedetto 
on Mount Subasio gave the Porziuncola to $. Francis 
for the home of his order, and a chalice is preserved 
at S. Francesco which is said to have been presented 
to Francis by the Benedictine Abbot of S. Pietro, 
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If with the lapse of centuries the fervour of the 
Benedictines had waned and they had come to live 
apart in their great convents, no longer influencing 
the life of the world around, they welcomed the 
advent of the poor simple brothers, who going in and 
out among the people, sharing their poverty and 
hardships, won them back to God. 

When we scan the records of the early Franciscan 
days we see how through their lives of renunciation 
of all ease and comfort and pomp and honour the 
vein of poetry runs. 

“‘Standard-bearer of Christ,” ‘“ Knight of the 
Crucified One,” “Commander of the Holy Army.” 
These are a few of the titles given to Francis by his 


followers, and who but poetscould have invented them ? © 


We are told that one of his disciples, Brother 
Pacificus, was while a layman a troubadour, and was 
crowned King of Verse at the court of the artist- 
emperor Frederic II. But he was only one more 
gifted than his fellows, for all were poets. 

It was the Franciscan $. Bonaventura who in- 
stituted the ringing of the Angelus, that daily com- 
memoration of the Annunciation which has inspired 
poets and painters with some of their sublimest works. 
First sounded from Franciscan belfries, it soon spread 
throughout all Christendom and still is rung thrice 
every day in all Catholic churches. 

The legends of Umbrian saints depart from the 
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somewhat stereotyped pattern dear to ordinary 
hagiographers and stray into the visions of mystic 
fancy of the Golden Legend. All nature is called 
in to witness to the beauty of holiness by the sons and 
daughters of Umbria. Brother wolf leaves his lawless 
preying on the flocks of the people of Gubbio and, 
following S. Francis into the little town, solemnly 
gives a paw to the saint in confirmation of the pact 
that he will no more steal, if the citizens will, according 
to the promise of the saint, give him wherewithal to 
sustain life. And, says the authorof the Fioretti, “from 
that day he went like a tame beast through the streets 
and houses, and never a dog barked behind him.” 

It is told of Brother Giles, the best-loved companion 
of S. Francis, that one day when defending the 
virginity of the Madonna in controversy with an 
unbeliever, he called the earth to witness to the truth 
and struck the ground three times with his staff, 
when three lilies sprang up on the spot. 

The history of the beautiful relations of S$. Francis 
with his chosen sister S. Clare illustrates the purity 
of the mystic vision. “ Evil be to him that evil 
thinks,” is its motto, and the mistaken prudery 
which would gloss over such spiritual love as that of 
Clare and Francis has no place in the Franciscan 
legend. The Friars of the Porziuncola still com- 
memorate the night in March when Chiara Sciff, 
daughter of the noble family of the Counts of Sciffi, 
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left her home in Assisi and descended the steep and 
rocky path leading from the Porta Moiana down to 
the valley where the little band of brothers dwelt 
beside the chapel in the wood. They came out to 
receive her, Bernard and Silvester and Leo and 
Masseo, the closest friends and disciples of their 
master, and led her into the chapel, where Francis 
clothed her with the grey woollen habit of the brethren 
and put a cord round her waist and welcomed her as 
the first sister of the order. Next morning they took 
her to the nuns of S. Paolo at Bastia, who sheltered 
her while Francis looked for a place in which to found 
the first convent of the Poor Ladies, or Poor Clares 
as they came to be called after their foundress. 

He chose the little chapel of $. Damiano, which was 
the scene of his first great struggles to obey the inward 
voice which was urging him to give up riches and 
dissipation and lead the more perfect life. There he 
had prayed before the Crucifix and heard the words 
“Francis, restore My house.” And in his ardent 
boyish enthusiasm he had gone straight home, loaded 
up a mule with some of the most valuable stuffs in 
his father’s shop, and riding off to Foligno, then, as 
now, the busy market-town at the meeting of the 
three valleys where the product of the looms of 
Assisi would find an easy sale, sold the, goods, and 
returning with the proceeds carried the money in 
triumph to the old priest who had lamented over the 
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ruin of the chapel of which he had the cure. The 
thought that any blame could fall on him for so 
natural an act never seems to have occurred to 
Francis. The spoilt child of a rich, ostentatious 
father, no account had been asked of him for all the 
money he had wasted in idle show, in fine clothes, in 
feasts and carousing with his gay companions; and 
with the simplicity and directness of aim which were 
so characteristic of him all through his life, he took 
for granted that it would be the same now. 

But the old priest of S. Damiano, with greater 
knowledge of the world, refused the money, and the 
impatient boy threw it on to the window-sill of the 
priest’s house and went off home, there to find his 
father as furious as a worldly, grasping father would 
be under the circumstances. One can imagine old 
Bernardone saying, in the language of the stern parent 
of all ages, “‘ This nonsense must be put down at 
once,” and argument failing, the stick and the lock-up 
were liberally used to enforce obedience. The history 
of the boy’s sufferings and final flight from home, and 
his life in the open, is told in all his biographies and 
illustrated around Assisi by the numerous refuges, 
some still in solitary caves and thickets, others built 
into more modern buildings, where he lived, sub- 
sisting on the food he begged. 

By the time that he was joined by Clare he had 
gathered a little band of followers round him, and the 
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Benedictines of Subasio had given him the-chapel and 
hermitage of the Porziuncola in which to house them. 
There is no record as to how he got possession of 
S. Damiano; it appears by allusions in old documents 
to have belonged to the canons of the cathedral. 
Possibly the Bishop Guido, who was so good a friend 
to S. Francis, may have influenced them to make it 
over to him. 

After this, all through his strenuous life we see him 
turning to his sister Clare in the hours when the need 
of human sympathy overpowered him. 

In the earlier days, when all was hope, the first 
difficulties overcome and the young community 
growing in numbers and influence, Francis was full of 
ardour and joy; then we see Clare sharing the simple 
pleasures of her brothers. There is the story told in 
Chapter XV of the “ Fioretti,” how Clare wished him 
to ask her to dine with him, and how, all the brethren 
joining in the petition, a little feast was spread on the 
ground outside the Porziuncola and they all sat round 
full of gaiety at the unusual treat—when, goes on the 
legend, they all became wrapped in heavenly con- 
templation, and the inhabitants of the little towns on 
the heights above saw a glow as of a great fire, and 
thinking the huts round the chapel had caught fire, 
ran down from their homes to put out the conflagra- 
tion. On arriving at the spot they found to their 
amazement the little company sitting happily round 
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the untouched viands. This little party was perhaps 
the last time that such a meeting, free from all care 
and trouble, could have taken place. For we read 
soon after that Francis became troubled about his 
vocation. Should he remain in his peaceful retreat, 
giving himself to prayer and meditation, or was it his 
duty to go forth and battle for men’s souls by preach- 
ing throughout the world? His sensitive conscience 
wasuneasy. His love of nature and humility drew him 
towards a hidden life; on the other hand, he could not 
be blind to the power of his preaching: wherever he 
spoke, whether in the churches of his native town or 
by the wayside as he wandered through the country, 
men flocked to hear him. He resolved to ask the 
advice of two of his friends on whose judgment he 
could rely, and he shows the clearness of sight which 
accompanied his simplicity of aim in his choice of 
councillors. He made Brother Masseo his am- 
bassador and sent him to Silvester, a learned priest 
who had been one of the first to join the order, and 
to Sister Clare. The one would bring a mature and 
cultured intellect to bear on the problem, the other a 
perfect knowledge of himself and the clairvoyance of 
love. The answer from both was the same and 
showed how worthy they were of his trust. Brother 
Silvester voiced it; 

* Say unto Brother Francis that God has not called 
him to this estate for himself alone, but to the end 
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that he may gain the fruit of souls, and that many 
through him may be saved.” 

And. as soon as Francis received the answer he rose 
up and said, ‘“‘ Let us be going in the name of God.” 

During the next few years of struggle and achieve- 
ment, when the order grew, and the name of Francis 
became famous throughout Christendom, we hear 
little of Clare. She remained at $. Damiano, following 
her loved master and friend only with her prayers. 

But then came the time of keenest trial, when false 
friends and unworthy followers turned to bitterness 
the ardent hope of earlier days, and it seemed as if 
failure was to be the only reward of so much en- 
thusiastic labour. 

Then Clare comes forward, as the comforter of his 
darkest hour and tender nurse in his sickness. 

When Francis returned from the mission to the East, 
broken in health and spirit, it was to §. Damiano he 
repaired, and Clare made him a little hut in the garden 
where he dwelt for a space and took heart from her 
companionship and care. From thence he went out 
to carry on the fight for a short time, and then went 
up to La Verna, where— 


“Nel crudo sasso, intra Tevere ed Arno, 
De Cristo preso l’ultimo sigillo,”’ 


During the last two years of suffering, we have the 
testimony of the relics still preserved to show us how 
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Clare still thought of and cared for her brother—the 
sandals to ease the lamed feet, the bandage for his 
wounded side, While he lay sick in the bishop’s 
palace we do not hear that Clare was allowed to visit 
him, and after he was carried down to die in his cell 
beside the Porziuncola it was the Lady Jacopa of 
Settisola and not Clare who on his deathbed “ kneeled 
down at the feet of S. Francis and took those holy 
feet and kissed them and bathed them with her tears.” 

But after his death Clare was not forgotten by her 
comrades. When they toilsomely carried the beloved: 
master up the steep hill, to lay him in the chapel of 
S. George, where he had learnt his first lessons in his 
childhood, to await the tomb that brother Elias was 
to prepare for him, they turned aside, and took a 
path along the hillside southwards, which led to S. 
Damiano ; and entering the little church, the grating of 
the sisters’ choir was opened and Clare was able once 
again to look on the dear dead face and to kiss the 
pierced hands and feet. Giotto has immortalized this 
last meeting in the most sympathetic if not the finest 
fresco of his series in the upper Church of S. Francesco. 

From the life of the poet and mystic Francis we 
turn to that of one who lived nearly a hundred years 
later. Poet and mystic too, but of a very different 
temper. Francis sang lauds of praise even on his 
deathbed, and when meddlers came and told him it 
was not fit to do so at such a time, as it might shock 
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those who expected to see a good man die full of grief 
and repentance, answered, “ God hath assured me of 
the remission of my sins and of the bliss of Paradise... 
therefore I sing and still shall sing to God that hath 
given me the blessing of His grace.” This was the 
whole spirit of the sweet and gracious life of Francis. 
That of Jacopone of Todi, the author of the Stabat 
Mater, is about as great a contrast as can be imagined. 

In the crypt of the great Franciscan Church of S. 
Fortunato at Todi this extraordinary man lies. He 
died at Collazzone, a village in the neighbourhood, but 
his bones were moved hither in 1596. 

The story of Jacopone’s life is typical of the age, 
the medieval spirit can hardly be better illustrated 
than in the triumphs, the struggles, the sufferings, 
the errors, the heroic virtues, and the passionate 
excesses of this extraordinary man. 

For part of his life he was regarded as a madman, 
but his madness was of the type that Lacordaire has 
immortalized in one of the bursts of eloquence that 
thrilled his audiences at Notre Dame. “ C’était de 
la folie, mais de cette folie sublime qui créé et sauve 
les nations, et qui, agrandie sur la calvaire dans la 
personne d’un Dieu a recréé et sauvé le monde.” 

This, the folly of the cross, as it has been called, 
was that of Jacopone. His name was Jacomo dei 
Benedetti, a notable family of Todi, and he began life 
as a lawyer and rose high in his profession. He had 
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a liberal share of the good things of this life, money, 
reputation, success, and a young wife whom he loved 
devotedly. During this part of his life he describes 
himself as proud, ambitious, hard, grasping, and re- 
vengeful, and though like many penitents he may 
exaggerate his faults, no doubt the brilliant young 
lawyer let his strong passions and unyielding nature 
lead him into many excesses. A sudden end was put 
to his life of worldly success. In 1268 at a giostra, or 
exhibition of sports and games, a scaffolding gave 
way, on which were seated the noble ladies of Todi. 
Jacopone’s young wife was crushed beneath its débris. 
When her rich brocaded dress was taken off her dead 
body she was found to be wearing a hair shirt of 
penitence under it. He knew that for no sins of her 
own this innocent young creature was thus mortifying 
her delicate body, and he was convinced that it was 
his sins she was expiating. A great revulsion took 
place in that proud nature, to his passionate grief was 
added a no less passionate remorse. Throwing up 
his career and renouncing all his property, he clothed 
himself in rags and begged his bread in the town 
where he had been one of the most honoured citizens. 
He in this imitated S. Francis, who had done likewise 
in Assisi a hundred years earlier, but Jacopone was 
an older man when the passion of repentance over- 
came him; he had lived the life of the rich and care- 
less sinner for a longer period, and his penitence was 
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correspondingly intense and violent. There was no 
extravagance of self-abasement which he did not 
practise, and the sternness of his denunciations of the 
wickedness of others was surpassed by his severity 
towards himself. If the townspeople of Assisi had 
regarded S. Francis in the first days of his conversion 
as an idiot and the children thrown mud and stones 
at him, Jacopone was looked on as a maniac and 
treated accordingly. [Ill-treatment was, however, 
what he sought, it soothed the fierce pangs of his 
undying remorse. For ten years he lived, scorned and 
derided by his fellow citizens, and then he applied for 
admittance to the Order of S. Francis and became 
a Friar Minor. During all this time he had never 
ceased, in the midst of hardships and penances, to be 
a poet. Even when hounded out of the streets of 
Todiand driven to shelter himself in holes and caverns, 
he burst forth into those wonderful hymns and poems 
which have made his name famous among those who 
know nothing of his life in an obscure Umbrian town. 

The poems of Jacopone are among the greatest 
mystic poetry of that age of mysticism. Many are 
in Latin, as the two Stabat Maters, the Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa and the less well known but equally 
beautiful Stabat Mater Speciosa. At one time the 
authorship of the former was denied to him, but 


recent criticism gives it back to one whose genius it 
so fully expresses. 
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TheStabat MaterDolorosa it is superfluous to praise. 
Chosen by the Church for use in the most solemn of 
its offices at the holiest season, set to music by the 
greatest composers of sacred music, its renown is as 
widespread as Christianity itself. 

The Italian poems of Jacopone are necessarily less 
universally appreciated, but it is not too much to say 
that as monuments of early Italian poetry they are 
worthy precursors of the greatest of Italian poems. 
Jacopone died in 1306 and the “ Divina Commedia ” 
was written in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

But this fierce and restless spirit was not to find 
in the cloister a peace and repose which in truth I 
doubt whether he would have enjoyed, as would a 
more gentle nature. He was a fighter born, and 
when there was nothing else to fight he struggled with 
himself and his own unruly nature. 

An antagonist as fiery and untamed as himself was 
to be found for him. 

At this time about a hundred years after the death 
of their founder the Franciscan order was divided 
by controversies which divide it still, though the 
differences have been smoothed by time and ex- 
perience and are no longer acute—those who follow 
the strict rule of poverty given them by their 
master on the one side and those who accept the 
ameliorations allowed by successive ecclesiastical 
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superiors on the other. The order is now peacefully 
divided into two branches, the Conventuals following 
the mitigated rule and the Minorites or Observants 
following the stricter observance, and each goes its 
way without interfering with the other. At the end 
of the thirteenth century, however, things had not 
been so comfortably arranged, and each branch was 
striving to get the other to submit and accept their 
interpretation of the rule and endeavouring to get 
Popes and Cardinals to favour one or other side. 
It is needless to state the part which a man like 
Jacopone would take in the controversy ; he was a 
thorough and fanatic supporter of the Zelanti, as the 
strict observers. were then called. 

When the hermit Peter of Morrone was elected 
Pope and became Celestine V, Jacopone addressed a 
letter in the form of a poem to him in which he 
vehemently exhorted him to do his duty and have no 
regard to worldly considerations. The poem has more 
of the spirit of the dauntless judge than of the humble 
friar ; but this was Jacopone, humbling himself to the 
dust when his sins were in question, fearing no one 
and sparing none when condemning abuses. Celestine 
needed no exhorting to fulfil his desires and hopes; he 
at once gave to the Zelanti permission to live as they 
desired, in poverty and under their own superiors. 

But the joy which this acknowledgment of the 
justice of their claims by the Pope gave to the Zelanti 
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was'of short duration. Only five months later 
Celestine, weary of the burdens of a position he had 
never desired, unable to cope with the enmity of the 
great nobles of Rome, and distracted by the divisions 
of the clergy, made the “gran rifiuto” for which 
Dante places him in the vestibule of Hell: 


“Vidi Pombra di colui q 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” * 


He was succeeded by Benedetto Gaetani, who, 
under the name of Boniface VIII, for nearly nine years 
of storm and stress occupied the papal throne. He 
was like Jacopone, a born fighter, and his conflict 
with the Colonna, the powerful nobles who from their 
stronghold of Palestrina held Rome in terror, fills one 
of the most tragic and dramatic pages of the history 
of the Papacy. 

Boniface has been the object of more abuse than 
many much worse Popes; his powerful enemies took 
care that every story to his disadvantage, whether 
true or false, should be spread abroad, and his own 
impulsive and overbearing nature lent itself to acts, 
such as the destruction of Palestrina, which posterity 
finds it impossible to forgive. He was nevertheless a 
great man and a worthy antagonist for Jacopone. 
Both were lawyers; Boniface had been apostolic 
protonotary at Lyons and Paris before being made 
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Cardinal by Martin IV, and was one of the first 
authorities on canon law. His legal experience 
showed him that unless the power of the Colonna was 
broken, the Papacy would become a mere appanage of 
their family, and this was the aim to which he directed 
all his energies during the nine years of his pontificate. 
He allowed no scruple to stand in his way, and Dante 
does not spare him, notably in the savagely ironical 
verses on the simoniacal popes in the nineteenth canto. 
Nicolas III, an Orsini Pope, waits for Boniface in the 
eighth circle, where each simonist Pope waits head 
downwards till another comes to take his place. 
Poor Guido Montefeltro is placed in the eighth circle 
for having counselled Boniface to take Palestrina by 
treachery : 


“‘Se non fosse il gran prete, a cui mal prenda, 
Che mi remise nella prima colpa.” 


Celestine, who resigned in favour of Boniface, told 
him nevertheless that he would obtain the pontificate 
like a fox, reign like a lion, and die like a dog. 

Jacopone was an inmate of the Franciscan convent 
at Palestrina, and when Boniface soon after his 
accession annulled the concessions made to the 
Zelanti by Celestine, he at once ranged himself on the 
side of his enemies. It was a duel to the death be- 
tween these fiery old men. At first Boniface seems 
to have esteemed Jacopone and even consulted him 
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about a vision he had of a bell without a tongue, for 
Wadding gives his plain-spoken answer : 

“The bell, your Holiness, figures the power of the 
pontiff, which embraces the whole world; but beware 
that the missing tongue is not the good example which 
you do not give.” 

Jacopone then laments the sad state of the Church 
on the election of Boniface : 

*Piange la Ecclesia, piange e dolura, 
Sente fortura di pessimo stato.’’* 

The enemies of Boniface put forward the report that 
he had extorted the resignation of Celestine by 
violence, and demanded that he should appear to 
justify himself before a General Council. The Colonna 
Cardinals, James and Peter, prepared this demand, 
and Jacopone was one of the witnesses who put 
their names to it. 

Boniface excommunicated them all, and the battle 
began. Satires, laments, protests followed from 
Jacopone’s pen. But he was defeated by the superior 
force of his enemy. In 1298 Boniface, after a long 
siege, took Palestrina, which he proceeded to raze to 
the ground. He promptly put the rebellious friar 
into a dungeon and kept him there till his own death 
in 1302. 

Imprisonment did not break the spirit of Jacopone ; 
indeed it is doubtful whether he did not rather rejoice 
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in the opportunity of suffering for his advocacy of 
what he believed to be the true Franciscan ideal ; 
what did at last lead him to beg for pardon was the 
refusal of the sacraments which his excommunication 
involved. 

Boniface was, however, relentless, and the war went 
on till his death. It is told that one day when the 
Pope was at Palestrina he looked into Jacopone’s 
underground dungeon and asked him when he was 
coming out. Meaning when he would by complete 
submission earn liberty. “Not till you come in,” 
replied the undaunted old man. 

Soon after this, when Boniface died and was put 
underground, the next Pope, Benedict XI, released 
Jacopone, and he retired to a convent at Collazzone, 
where he died in 1306. 

Among other saintly poets was §. Pier Damiani, 
who wrote a poem on the martyred bishop of Assisi, 
S. Rufino. He lived the life of a hermit at Avellana 
near Gubbio and at Pregio not far from Perugia. 

Hermits abounded in Umbria, and scattered all over 
the land are the ruined hermitages or caves where 
they dwelt, and there is generally some pretty poetic 
legend connected with these spots. The south-west 
slope of Mount Subasio is full of mementoes of holy 
men. SS. Vitale, Savino, Onofrio; and Potente have 
their ruined chapels, holy wells, and venerable grottos 
or caves among the olives. 
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Vitale, who lived in the twelfth century, was a wild 
young man who joined a band of robbers in his youth 
and harried the country with his brigand companions. 
One day, however, he declared that he was weary of 
this life of rapine, and leaving his friends, set off on a 
pilgrimage to the holy places. On his return he 
retired to ahermitage at Viole, a hamlet about a mile 
from Assisi, where there is a spring below the church 
called by his name, beside which is a quaint picture 
of the hermit catching water in a basket. He was 
buried in his cell, but in 1586 his body was removed to 
the Cathedral of Assisi. 

The hermitages are mostly built on one plan—a 
little chapel with a tiny dwelling attached to it, 
picturesque though of no architectural pretension, 
with weather-worn stones and a little belfry. Some- 
times a poor family inhabits the dwelling and the 
chapel is still intact; others have been desecrated, 
and are used as tool-houses or store-rooms by the 
peasants. 

The desire to retire from the world and live in 
the solitudes of the mountain and forest was not 
confined to men, but it was only in rare cases that 
women were venturesome enough to live quite alone. 
They seem generally to have formed small com- 
munities of perhaps a dozen, perhaps fewer, women ; 
the little ancient convents whose remains still exist 
could not have housed a much greater number. They 
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are beautifully situated in rocky glens and beside 
streams, where, round the ruined buildings, the traces 
of terraced gardens, pathways, tanks, and other signs 
of the nuns’ handiwork are visible. 

Tt is worthy of remark that amidst all the wars 
and lawlessness of those times little companies of 
women could live thus unprotected in such wild and 
lonely spots. 

During the fifteenth century they became unsafe, 
and we read in the annals that one after another the 
nuns of these small country convents moved inside 
the city walls. 

Among these holy women was S. Clare of Monte- 
falco, whose legend is still cherished and her tomb 
venerated by her fellow townsfolk. 

The Blessed Angela of Foligno was another mystic 
poet of Umbria. She was born in 1209, married, and 
was left a widow early. Her Meditations and 
Colloquies, dictated to a friar, her devoted friend, 
for she was an illiterate woman, are not only full of 
passages of divine poetry, but are recognized by 
theologians as containing some of the most wonderful 
pages of mystic theology ever written. 

S. Rita of Cascia, whose body lies uncorrupted in 
her church at Cascia, is another local Umbrian saint 
whose memory is still green in her native town. 


CHAPTER IX 
A MYSTIC CITY 


Tue charm of Assisi may be likened to that of its great 
citizen, the humble, simple man who has made its 
name a household word to thousands who hardly 
know where to look for it on the map. It is a hidden 
charm which must be sought in quiet places, and 
which creates an atmosphere of peace around those 
who stay long enough to enjoy it. 

The situation of Assisi is superb, the town climbs 
a spur of Mount Subasio so narrow and steep that 
from the highest point near the Rocca, a ruined 
medieval citadel which dominates the town, the 
ground plunges on one side down an almost per- 
pendicular declivity into the depths of the gorge, 
where the torrent Tescio winds in its stony bed, and 
on the other the roofs of the town descend like a flight 
of steep steps towards the wide vale of Spoleto. The 
eye travels round from Perugia and the Apennines 
behind Gubbio on the north, westward to Mount 
Amiata on the borders of Maremma and south to 
Spoleto, the Sibillini, and the Abruzzi mountains. 
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The glory of the sunset seen from this post of 
vantage is beyond the power of words to describe: 
the whole wide vale swims in a golden mist, and round 
it, transfigured, steeped in every hue from deep 
purple, pale mauve, rose-pink to brightest orange, 
the mountains rise, some peaked, some swelling round 
and smooth, some jagged in saw-like ridges: and 
from out the haze the belfries of Perugia point to 
the pale green sky while the buildings of Spoleto, 
Bettona, and Spello glow and pale, and give forth 
sparks of light, in the rays of the dying sun. 

Descending into the town the casual tourist is apt 
to be disappointed. Assisi is not what is called a fine 
town ; there are few imposing buildings, most of the 
streets are steep and narrow and the principal ones 
are flanked by half-ruinous houses, interspersed by 
a few most unfortunate and tasteless rebuildings and 
restorations. When the magnificent convents and 
churches of S. Francesco and S. Chiara situated at 
opposite ends of the town and the Cathedral and 
Temple of Minerva have been seen, people often 
conclude that they have seen Assisi and proceed on 
their way. 

It is, however, in the unfrequented streets, the 
deserted confraternity chapels, the old courtyards and 
neglected gardens, and the underground passages 
and crypts that the spirit of the Mystic City is to be 
sought. Behind and below the deserted palaces and 
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crumbling houses are curious mementoes of the past. 
The old sites are not easy to find, one building has 
been built over and into another, and all have so worn 
and merged into the prevailing tone of the weather- 
stained stones that they are hardly distinguishable 
one from another; but this does not detract from, it 
rather adds to, the sense of continuity and of union 
with past ages which is the dominant note of Assisi. 

It is the sense of union with all classes of men and 
all shades of feeling which links it to the spirit of 
Francis, son of Bernardone the cloth merchant, who 
rose above the petty politics of the Assisi of his day 
and became the saint beloved by all ranks of man- 
kind throughout the world. 

At this moment there seems a danger that this 
abiding charm of his birthplace may be lost; a current 
of the modern stream of change has come this way 
and pulls down, disfigures and distorts. But these 
blurs on the face of the Mystic City are few at present, 
and one can only trust that the spirit which inspires 
them will become impregnated by that other spirit 
of which dreams are made, and that old and new will 
unite and both grow old together. 

There are three towns, or rather the remains of 
three towns, over whose stones we can muse in the 
streets of Assisi; the old Umbro-Roman town which 
claims to be the birthplace of Propertius, the medieval 
city made illustrious by S. Francis, and the town of 
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to-day, which is indeed, with the few exceptions I 
have alluded to, the unpretentious little town of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
_ Let us wander through its streets and lanes and 
linger where fancy tempts us, not neglecting the great 
and celebrated shrines and relics, but leaving what 
has been so oft and well described aside to notice 
rather what previous travellers have left unseen. 
Little remains of the early Umbrian town except 
some fragments of the old walls on which Roman 
and medizval builders have built. A fine piece exists 
in one of the old gardens. Assisi is a true garden city, 


_ spreading itself at ease on the hill-side; nearly every 


house has a garden, according to its size and state. 


Some have only a little scrap shaped like an uneven 


flight of steps; others a small square walled in by 
surrounding houses, with a mossy fountain drip, 
dripping in the middle; others have large pleasure 
grounds, part orchard, part flower, part kitchen 
garden, mingling the useful and the ornamental in 
delightful confusion. In such an one, belonging to 
the Counts Fiume-Roncalli, an old Assisi family 
claiming kinship with S. Chiara, is a long piece of the 
ancient wall, its huge blocks laid mortarless one on 
another, delightfully set in the luxuriant vegetation 
of the beautiful garden. 

In quite other surroundings another fragment of 
this prehistoric wall may be seen. Behind the little 
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café, in the steep Via Portica, is a tiny courtyard not 
ten feet wide, and one side of it is formed of a wall, 
such.as I have described. In its midst is an opening 
leading to one of those subterranean passages which 
are to be found connecting every part of the town 
either with the Rocca or with the outside world. As 
far as is known at present the passage is built through- 
out of Umbrian masonry, and some workmen who 
penetrated its depths say that they followed it many | 
hundred yards in the direction of the Rocca until 
they came to a place where the ground had fallen in 
and blocked the way. The authorities have now 
built across it to prevent adventurous spirits risking 
their lives in trying to follow it up. There is also a 
huge tank under the campanile of the cathedral due 
to the early builders, and this is all that is easily visible 
to-day, but it is not possible to dig under any part of 
the town without finding some relics of Umbrian and 
Roman work, overthrown or built into later edifices. 
Especially is this the case in the convents built on the 
sites of pagan temples. 

The nunnery of S. Quirico, with its lovely garden 
encircled by a magnificent buttressed wall, is situated 
beside one of the gates of the Umbrian town, and on 
its site was a temple to the god Mars, who, Vitruvius 
tells us, was to be worshipped outside the city gates 
in obedience to the earliest religious laws for city 
planning, lest his cult should develop a quarrelsome 
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temper in the young men of the town which would 
lead to civic broils and tumults. 

The temple of Minerva, which keeps watch over 
the piazza in the centre of the town, is of Roman 
construction, but below it are the foundations of an 
earlier temple, for Minerva was the great goddess of 
the Umbro-Etruscan period. Stately in its venerable 
old age, though not belonging to so fine an archi- 
tectural period as the temples of Paestum, the 
peristyle of the temple of Minerva at ‘Assisi is one of 
the best-preserved relics of Greco-Roman architecture 
in Italy. It was the only thing Goethe deigned to 
look at in Assisi; after beholding it he departed 
at once, fearing, as he declared, to blur his memory 
of its beauty by gazing at medieval barbarisms. 
We have changed our estimate of Gothic art since 
Goethe’s time, and such relics as remain of the Assisi 
of S. Francis are more eagerly sought by the ordinary 
traveller than the remains of the Umbro-Roman 
town which preceded it. 

Let us now continue our wanderings through the 
town, taking the legend of S. Francis as our guide, 
and stopping where tradition hands down some 
memory of his life and actions. On a little piazza 
adjoining the great one over which the temple of 
Minerva presides is a rather uninteresting little 
seventeenth-century church; this stands on the site 
of Bernadone’s house. Cristofani in the ‘‘ History of 
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Assisi”? states that in 1615 the owner of the house was 
Giovanni Battista Bini, who sold it to the friars of 
S. Damiano. In the deed of sale it is called “ that 
house which by ancient tradition was that of Peter 
Bernardone, father of the Seraphic Father S. Francis.” 
Now all that remains of the house is an old doorway 
built into one of the piers of the dome and a small 
cell opposite, which is said to be that in which his 
angry father shut up Francis after his escapade at 
Foligno. One could wish that more of the old house 
had been spared; the dirty and tawdry decorations 
of the little church are not reminiscent of the fresh 
and simple tastes of Francis. However, there is a 
living reminder of, the saint in old Fra Giustiniano, 
one of the friars who inhabit the little convent 
beside the church ; whoever has often met this dear 
old man toiling up the steep paths outside Assisi, 
a heavy sack on his back, or welcomed him when he 
called for the weekly dole of a halfpenny, which he 
asks on Saturdays at every door in Assisi for the needs 
of his brethren, must have felt the charm of his gentle 
nature and recognized in him a true disciple of his 
master. So fragile he looks, as bare-headed and with 
naked sandalled feet he braves all weathers on the 
stony paths of the mountain, that one recognizes 
the indomitable Franciscan spirit which forces 
“Brother Ass” to do the will of his master, at 
whatever cost. 
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Leaving the little Chiesa Nuova, as it is called, 
though three hundred years old, a few steps bring us 
to the Piazza Grande, where the children threw mud 
and hooted after Francis in the beginning of his 
conversion, and where, as the Fioretti tell, the poor 
gentleman threw down his cloak for Francis to walk 
on, a deed commemorated by Giotto in the first of the 
series of frescoes of the life of S. Francis in the Upper 
Church. The temple in the background of the fresco, 
though not very accurately drawn, is unmistakably 
the Minerva and gives actuality to the scene. This 
piazza is still the heart of the town, where all the 
business of Assisi is done. At one end is the graceful 
fountain where the pigeons drink and on whose steps 
the market women set their baskets, and at the 
opposite end is the desecrated church of S. Nicolas, 
now a police barrack, where Francis and Bernard of 
Quintavalle went together after the eventful night 
which Francis spent in his first disciple’s house, and 
where opening the Bible they read the words “ If 
thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast and follow 
Me.” And Bernard, who was a rich citizen of Assisi, 
took the words literally and gave away all he had 
and followed Francis in a life of poverty. Descending 
a steep lane from the Piazza one arrives at the old 
house which is known as that of Bernard, now part 
of the Palazzo Sbaraglini. The narrow door, with 
lintel of one block of stone, and the walls, dark with 
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age, uphold its claim to have been the residence of a 
citizen in the twelfth century. 

The Duomo lies high, reached from the Piazza by 
a street too steep for wheeled traffic. The Duomo is 
dedicated to S. Rufino, a martyred bishop of Assisi, 
and the fine twelfth-century facade has some sculpture 
of an earlier date built into it, which is supposed to 
have been part of the earlier church, now-forming the 
crypt of the present building. In this crypt, which, 
like that under S. Ansano at Spoleto, is an example 
of early Lombardic architecture, there is the sarco- 
phagus in which the remains of S. Rufino, now buried 
under the high altar of the present Duomo, used to 
repose. The curious blending of Christian and pagan 
shrine to which I have so often called attention, 
could not be more surprisingly exemplified, for on 
the massive weather-worn stone is carved in low 
relief the pagan myth of Diana and Endymion. 
Older even than this tomb and crypt is an underground 
chamber, once a tank, situated under the campanile ; 
its masonry is of splendid Umbro-Etruscan work and, 
despite the fact that it is held together by no mortar, 
supports the enormous weight of the campanile and 
shows not the slightest sign of yielding by the dis- 
placement of a stone. The beauty and interest of the 
interior of the Duomo have been completely destroyed 
by one of those criminal restorations of which the 
seventeenth century was so prodigal. During that 
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tasteless period a Perugian architect named Alessio 
covered the magnificent old church with hideous and 
pretentious plaster decoration, and all that remains 
visible of the church, as it was in the time of S. 
Francis, is the font where he was baptized. There is 
at the back of the apse a little oratory approached 
through the sacristy, where he is said to have passed 
the night in prayer before he preached from the 
pulpit or on the piazza before the church. 

It is a relief to turn from the disfigured Duomo to 
the churches of S. Francesco, which, notwithstanding 
the ravages of time, the damage from damp, and the 
effects of repainting, have escaped the supreme insult 
of stucco and gilding. 

The frescoes which cover every inch of their walls 
have been retouched and repainted, but only in the 
apse, where the ineffable Sermei has left his mark, 
have they been completely obliterated. Therefore 
in spite of every drawback we have not only an ex- 
quisite scheme of colour, faded but not destroyed, 
because not blasted by the proximity of crude modern 
work, but a series of frescoes extending from the early 
primitive work attributed to Giunto of Pisa in the 
nave of the Lower Church, to the magnificent chapel 
of S. Martin by the Sienese Simone Martini. 

Far be it from me to attempt an appreciation of 
these works of art which have occupied the critics 
from the time of Vasari to the present day; tempting 
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as the subject is, I must not touch on it in this place. 
The most I can do is to call attention to a difficulty 
which confronts all those unlearned in the painter’s 
art who try to aid their judgment by studying the 
writings of the numerous authors who have described 
and criticized these celebrated works. They find 
themselves confronted by a difficulty that nothing 
but a lengthened personal examination, coupled with 
much technical knowledge, can remove. The attribu- 
tions are so various, and the opinions of critics so 
divided, that it becomes necessary for the student to 
fall back on his own knowledge and judgment in order 
to decide on which side he will range himself. 

Passing by the nearly-effaced frescoes in the nave 
of the Lower Church, we find that the pre-Giottesque 
frescoes in the Upper Church are given by some to 
Cimabue and his pupils, and by others to Cavalini 
and the Roman school of painters, while the frescoes 
in which the hand or influence of Giotto are apparent 
are so-diversely attributed that the effort to remember 
all the attributions is almost beyond the power of 
the ordinary mortal. 

The difficulty is increased by the conviction most 
people bring to the task, that Giotto was an artist 
who towered above his contemporaries and whose 
pupils and followers were vastly inferior to himself. 
It would therefore be easy, one would think, to dis- 
tinguish his work at any rate from that of the Gaddis, 
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of Stefano Fiorentino, and other less-celebrated 
painters; but, surprisingly, exactly the opposite is 
the case, particular frescoes and even whole chapels 
being given by one critic to the master and by others 
to one or other of his pupils, with the most distracting 
variety of appreciation. The later work of the Sienese 
masters is less clouded by divided counsels; but even 
among these, outside the chapel of $. Martin—which 
is universally allowed to be by Simone Martini— 
the part taken by the Lorenzetti, Lippo Memmi, and 
their followers is not by any means universally 
accepted. The loss of the account books of the 
Convent of S. Francesco, earlier than the sixteenth 
century, is answerable for much of this confusion, 
though, even were they existing, it may be that many 
of the payments would not be found therein entered, 
as gifts from Popes and other distinguished persons 
figure so largely among the artistic treasures of shrines 
such as that of S. Francis, and these are of course not 
entered in the convent accounts. 

The plan I recommend to those who have not the 
time or the desire to devote many weeks to the study, 
is to take one author of repute and stick to him, 
refusing to be drawn off by the arguments of others 
however well supported and apparently well founded. 
By this means many headaches will be avoided, and 


a comfortable sense of having fully grasped a difficult 
subject will be acquired. 
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The wealth of art lavished on the walls of the two 
churches of S, Francesco has proved a bar to the 
attention which the windows deserve. They are 
generally dismissed with a notice of a few lines, and 
yet those in the Upper Church are almost the only 
specimens of thirteenth-century stained glass in 
Italy. They have been a good deal knocked about 
in the course of ages, and eighty years ago they were 
subjected to a restoration which infamously placed 
modern heads on the shoulders of the saints and 
apostles in the greater number of windows in the 
nave; nevertheless they merit all the study they 
have failed to obtain. Those of the Lower Church are 
a little later in date ; they are most beautiful, especially 
those in the chapels of S. Nicolas, §. Antony, and 
S. Martin. A careful and complete account has been 
lately published by Fra Egidio Giusto, who has 
examined all the documents concerning them in the 
archives of the convent of S. Francesco and in those 
of the town of Assisi, besides those bearing on pay- 
ments made by various Popes and Cardinals to artists 
for designs or repairs, so that in his book “ Le vetrate 
di S. Francesco ” he is able to give a reliable guide to 
all that can be known on the subject. 

I am obliged to pass over the Church of S, Chiara 
for the same reasons that have held good for S. 
Francesco. There is too much to tell which does not 
fit in with the plan of this book. The frescoes which 
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are gradually being discovered, under the coat of 
whitewash which has hidden them since the seven- 
teenth century, will be a mine for the discoverer of 
unknown work and workers to draw from, if they are 
found to have been sufficiently protected by the white- 
wash to repay the trouble and expense of exposing 
them. Those which remain intact, in the vaulting ~ 
over the high altar, are very fine, and have been 
attributed by Franz Thode to a painter whom he 
names “the Master of §. Clare,’ with how much 
reason future discoverers will perhaps decide. 

The little Chapel of S. Giorgio, where $. Francis 
went to school and where his body lay for a time 
awaiting the completion of his tomb in S. Francesco, 
adjoins the church, and in it is preserved the crucifix 
which tradition tells us was that before which 5. 
Francis knelt when he heard the voice “‘ Go and repair 
my church,” which decided his vocation. 

Among the links which join the oldest city to our 
own days are the tiny chapels owned by the con- 
fraternities ; they all bear witness by their worn stones 
and architectural form to their great age, and those 
that have not been barbarously mutilated have signs 
of the passage of time in the frescoes of different 
ages and other bits of decoration which remain on 
their walls. Up high just below the Rocca and 
commanding from its steps the same lovely view, is the 
chapel of S. Rufinuccio; its stones are weathered to 
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the deep rose-red which the oldest stone of Assisi 
shows and which harmonizes so admirably with the 
delicate silvery green of the surrounding olives; it 
has some interesting ancient frescoes within, saved 
so far from the restorer’s heavy hand and yet in fair 
preservation. Another confraternity, that of the 
Stimmate, has a beautiful chapel close to the Fiume 
palace in whose garden is the piece of old Umbrian 
wall, and indeed the ground on which the chapel 
stands must be partly supported on this wall. It has 
a beautiful fresco over the doorway outside, and 
within the whole east-end is frescoed by a follower of 
Benozzo Gozzoli. The chapel of the Pellegrini has 
been often described ; its frescoes I have mentioned 
already. 

Near it is the now unused Church of S. Stefano, . 
which, though the frescoes have peeled off its walls, 
has a little twelfth-century belfry admirable in its 
lightness and elegant proportions. The parish priest 
of this little church, who at present officiates in the 
church of §. Paolo, is anxious to restore it to use, and 
it is to be hoped he will be able to raise the necessary 
funds, as otherwise it must fall into complete ruin. 
Its picturesque situation and its simple but character- 
istic architecture make it well worthy of preservation. 

Another of the original little old parish churches is 
that of S. Giacomo. This, though the exterior walls 
are still solid, is, I fear, too far gone to be restored 
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without a good deal of expense ; it has the same form 
as S. Stefano. It is built into the buildings of the 
school of embroidery directed by the nuns of S. Anna, 
and will not be allowed to fall into further ruin. As 
an evidence of its great age, the distance which it 
has sunk below the present level of the ground is 
worth noticing. 

There is a small and very old chapel opposite the 
Palace which I have named as the traditional house of 
Bernard of Quintavalle ; its exterior shows its great 
antiquity, but the inside is not interesting, having 
been restored by Giorgetti, a mediocre painter and 
architect of the seventeenth century. 

The little Church of S. Maria delle Rose is in a sad 
state of neglect, but worth visiting, the old doorway 
on one side being of Lombardic form and the Umbro- 
Roman arch on which part of the fabric of the church 
rests forming probably part of the pagan temple 
which stood on this spot. It is situated in the highest 
part of the town close under the shadow of the old 
Rocca. An archway a little farther on, over which 
there is a fresco, leads to the Chapel of S. Lorenzo, 
and that of the confraternity of the Terz’ ordine. 

Assisi is a very small town. In five minutes after 
leaving the Piazza in the centre of the town one is 
at one or other of the gates, of which there are seven; 
and once outside, it is absolute country. There 
are no suburbs or buildings of any sort, but on two 
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sides the olive groves, and on the other two the thyme- 
scented mountain slopes, come right up to the walls. 
And on whichever side one comes out, what lovely 
paths lead away either to wild mountain gorges or 
to luxuriant fields and vineyards! The steepness 
of the crag to which Assisi clings gives this place 
a rare variety of scene within so short a distance of 
its gates. 

Each gate has its special object of interest within 
a short walk, and these again are only one among a 
host of less well known spots. From the Porta 
Nuova on the south side of the town, ten minutes 
brings one to S. Damiano, where S. Clare spent almost 
all her life. The great charm of this little sanctuary 
is, that it has been left as nearly as possible untouched. 
The chapel, choir, and the refectory all bear signs of 
their great antiquity, and even necessary repairs have 
for the most part preserved the character of the old 
buildings. The little convent belongs to an English- 
man, the late Marquis of Ripon having bought it at 
the time of the suppression of the religious orders, 
and is occupied according to his wish by a community 
of Friars Minor of the Strict Observance. -Nestling 
among the olives on the steep hill-side, this little 
sanctuary is full of the spirit of peace and simplicity 
so fitting to the home followers of S. Francis. 

From the Porta dei Capucini at the highest part of 
the town the mountain road winds to the Carceri, 
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where a tiny convent and some cells hewn out of the 
rock mark the hermitages beloved by S. Francis and 
his earliest disciples. The gorge, to one side of which 
the convent clings, is a fine bit of mountain scenery, 
and here again very little has been modernised. Some 
damage was done in the summers of 1910-11 when 
the military manceuvres were held on Mount Subasio 
and a regiment was quartered here, but in homage 
to the protests of both friars and townspeople the 
military authorities made the arrangements for 
housing the troops as little destructive of the beauty 
of the spot as was possible. 

From the Porta Moiana a rough path descends 
into a lovely and richly cultivated little valley, a 
complete contrast to the rocky gorge of the Carceri. 
Watered by a trickling stream and planted with vines, 
fruit trees, and maize, it is a picture of rural fertility. 
In its midst is a little chapel which has met with a 
less happy fate than either S. Damiano or the Carceri. 
It is abandoned and nearly ruined. This is a pity, for 
S. Masseo dates from the eleventh century and must 
have been a very beautiful if small specimen of the 
architecture of that period. It was built by a Count 
Lupo di Monaldo, who also founded a Benedictine 
monastery on this spot. This interesting little church 
was destroyed in the nineteenth century and only the 
crypt now remains. Cristofani saw it before its ruin 
and describes it in his history of Assisi. The shape 
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of the small rounded apse is preserved in the crypt 
and the groined roof is supported by thick columns. 
On either side of the path out of the Porta Moiana 
are bits of Umbro-Roman masonry. Some very 
imposing fragments are built into the city wall and 
are believed to have belonged to a reservoir; many 
isolated pieces scattered among the olives point to 
some large building having existed here. 

A pretty walk along the lower slopes of Mount 
Subasio leads to the remains of the Convent of S. 
Angelo in Panso, now a farm. This was for a short 
time inhabited by S. Clare before she went to S. 
Damiano, and here tradition says she was joined by 
her sister Agnes. The situation is charming, and 
there are masses of the old walls which show that 
these little convents were built rather like little 
fortresses, to withstand, if necessary, a siege. 

The gates called respectively Porta Perlici and Porta 
S. Giacomo give on a precipitous ravine along which 
the torrent Tescio winds. From the Porta $. Giacomo 
a pleasant road planted with acacias and cypress leads 
along the side of the mountain to the camposanto 
which is on the site of another little convent called 
S. Maria Episcopi. According to Signor Brizi the 
convent occupied the place of a Roman temple or 
bath, for Roman tiles and a water conduit were found 


when the foundations of the cemetery wall were 
being laid. . 
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Among all the frescoed chapels that dot the slopes, 
the gem perhaps is that of Rocca S. Angelo or Rocchic- 
ciola, as it is called by the peasants. It belongs to 
a little convent of the Conventual Franciscans and 
stands beside a fortified village on the chain of hills 
which stretch away north of Assisi. The village is 
ruinous ; its few inhabitants live as they can on their 
eyrie, which is approached by a footpath branching 
off from the stony road up the valley immediately 
below it. The chapel is of the usual shape with round 
arches-and a shallow round apse; the roof is pro- 
bably a restoration of an older roof, as it is supported 
on a Gothic arch. 

In the apse are frescoes of the Flight into Egypt, 
and the Presentation and Dispute with the Doctors, 
very quaint and rather weakly drawn. On the wall 
to the right of the entrance is a very beautiful Madonna 
and Child with S. Antony and S. Bonaventure, of the 
Umbrian school of the fifteenth century; on the 
opposite side of the door is another but less pleasing 
example of the same school but perhaps of a later 
date. The altar-piece is also a fine Madonna with 
S. Antony and S. Francis. The nave is covered with 
frescoes, many of them votive offerings, as the in- 
scriptions show. On the left wall rather high up is 
a large early Madonna with four saints—SS. Catherine, 
James, Mary Magdalen, and Antony Abbot. The 


style is hieratic, the Madonna wears a large crown 
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and the child stands on her knee giving his blessing 
with uplifted hand. The date below is XCCC, and 
the inscription as follows: “Questa figura la fatto 
fare Paolo d’Antonio,” showing it to be an ex voto. 

Among the other noticeable frescoes are a S. Roch, 
a §. Michael Archangel, and a Crucifixion; there 
appear the legs of S. Christopher, but the rest of his 
body has been painted over. An old friar and a 
young lay brother live in this solitude and care 
for the sanctuary, which is at present in no danger 
from neglect or decay. A little to the south-west of 
Rocchicciola there is a similar village called Morra ; 
it has an equally beautiful situation and its houses 
are also crumbling into ruin. The little church was 
once covered with frescoes, but a few years ago a 
restoration took place as it was menaced with com- 
plete ruin, and then it was unfortunately decided to 
remove the frescoes to the Museum at Assisi. As is 
always the case with rude early frescoes, these, which 
are less good than those at Rocchicciola, lose all charm 
by being transported from their simple, homely sur- 
roundings. 

Down among the vineyards on the pianura is 
an abandoned chapel to which one of the pretty 
legends, which testify to the innate poetry of 
the Umbrian peasant, is attached. About the year 
1286, so runs the tale, some Benedictine monks were 
singing matins in their convent on the slopes of 
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Subasio when, looking down on the plain below, they 
saw a strangely bright light burning ; the night follow- 
ing and several successive nights the same light was 
seen, and at last some of the monks went down to find 
out the spot and see who lit this brilliant light every 
night. Now it happened that on the plain at a 
hamlet called Arce dwelt a wicked priest who being 
accused of a crime of which he was guilty tried to 
induce a young acolyte named Rufino, who served 
in his church, to swear that he was innocent ; on his 
refusal he enticed the boy to a lonely spot and drowned 
him in a pool. This was the place to which the 
Benedictines had been attracted by the light. They 
found the body of the boy floating in the lonely pond, 
and from his lips grew a water lily on whose leaves 
the word Veritas was traced. The monks buried him 
beside the spring and erected a chapel to his memory, 
and as S. Rufino d’Arce he is venerated to this day. 
Leaving the town by the Porta S. Francesco and 
crossing the Ponte S. Vittorino, the lane leading up 
the hill which rises on the north side of the river leads 
to a curious little church called $. Fortunato. The 
road, which runs evenly at first between elms and 
vines, soon becomes a steep and rocky track deeply 
scarred by torrential floods which make it a mere 
watercourse in bad weather. As one climbs upward 
the disastrous effect of reckless timber-felling is 
plainly seen. Here, until within the last thirty or 
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- forty’ years, was a forest of ancient oaks; and their 
roots, solidly twining in and out and binding the soil 
to its rocky bed, stoutly supported the mountain-side, 
tempered the force of wind and rain and were at once 
the saviours and beautifiers of these now arid and 
inhospitable slopes. Man’s greed gave over the 
forest to the speculator, a contractor sent armies of 
timber-fellers, and in the space of a few short months 
Nature’s work of centuries was undone. Where 
shady glades and rippling streams had nourished grass 
for the flocks, the torrid Italian sun scorched the brown 
earth, the winter storms tore the open slopes, and the 
streams, no longer confined to their beds, washed 
down the thin crust of earth and left the rocks un- 
covered. Notwithstanding this havoc, there is a weird 
beauty in the scene, backed as it is by a panorama of 
mountain peaks and overlooking the wide, fertile vale 
of Spoleto, but it is a beauty of desolation. As one 
climbs one comes to little brown stone houses here 
and there, sparsely scattered ; and the thin toil-worn 
forms of the dwellers tell of their hard struggle with 
the elements, as plainly as do the scanty crops which 
with untold difficulty they manage to raise. To the 
questions of the passer-by they all tell the same tale ; 
the soil is being gradually washed away and soon 
there will be nothing left but the bare rock. In the 
old days this oak forest was famed for its herds of 
swine fed on the acorns; the breed was celebrated 
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far and near, and was a source of prosperity to these 
upland farmers. The clearings where grain and 
vegetables could be grown were sheltered from the 
tearing winds and irrigated by the little streams which 
ran between banks of overhanging boughs and inter- 
twining roots, and the crops on these restricted areas 
were more than the whole hurricane-swept expanse 
now produces. Climbing always, the top of the ridge 
is reached, and there stands the little old church of 
S. Fortunato. It is built into a peasant’s house which 
now encloses it on either side.. This was probably 
once the dwelling of the priest or hermit who served 
the church. Tradition gives great antiquity to the 
little church and apparently with reason. Its present 
state is evidently the result of many repairs from the 
hands of unskilled builders, but the efforts have been 
less destructive than those of the skilled restorers 
elsewhere. The original shallow apse of pre-gothic 
builders is now half underground, and the altar has 
been placed at right angles with it. The flooring has 
been raised, with what object one can hardly tell; as 
it stands on the highest edge of the ridge, it could not 
have been done on account of any settlement of water. 
Wherever the plaster still sticks to the rough stone 
walls are the remains of frescoes, and over the altar is 
a Madonna full of sweet religious feeling. Evidently 
at one time this neglected little church was a centre 
of devotion. The frescoes, as much as one can see of 
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them, ‘are far from despicable samples of Umbrian 
art. 

The haggard, kindly old peasant who lives in the 
adjoining house and his bright-eyed little son are 
proud of their little church. They decorate the poor 
little altar with field flowers and reverently kiss it on 
entering and leaving the church. 

A few hundred feet off is an interesting memorial 
of an earlier period. On a rocky knoll on the very 
crest of the ridge is what appears to be a section of a 
huge grooved column ; the origin of this great drum- 
like stone, standing thus by itselfjon this elevated spot, 
is surrounded with mystery. I asked the peasant 
what it was, and he replied, “‘ We call it the little altar ; 
and on the feast day, when mass is said in the church, 
they go in procession to it and give the benediction 
there.” This was all I could learn about this relic of 
the mighty builders of old, and I cannot but conjecture 
that it formed part of a pagan shrine in the neighbour- 
hood. A little way down the hill on the side farthest 
from Assisi, I found traces of a very old paved road, 
long disused and with its course ploughed across, to 
plant one of the arid fields of scanty rye which here 
and there testify to the peasant’s untiring labour for 
little or no reward. 

In describing these secluded chapels I only point 
them out as samples of hundreds of others. Built 
into farm buildings or standing neglected on hill-tops 
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or in the recesses of rocky gorges, they may be passed 
by unrecognized, and only reveal themselves to the 
inveterate prowler and seeker after the vanishing 
relics of the Umbria of bygone days. Few of them 
but have some token of their prosperous days, and 
some reward to give the antiquary and the art lover 
who seeks them out. The style of their simple archi- 
tecture, the rude frescoes and rough carving which 
formed their adornment once on a time, still exists in 
scraps and bits; and in addition the holy well, the 
bit of prehistoric masonry, the fragment of a carved 
capital or even the track of a paved road, all tell that 
from the first dawn of civilization these have been 
spots hallowed by the reverence and devotion of 
generations. 
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CHAPTER X 


AN ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN 


Far in the west, as one looks from the Umbrian plain 
or the heights round Subasio, a shadowy peak rises 
from a sea of low hills ; now outlined dark against the 
sunset sky, now melting into the-chain of nearer 
mountains, now wreathed in fleecy clouds, now 
bearing on its summit a menacing storm cloud, it 
always attracts the eye and strikes the fancy. 

Though it is outside the boundaries of the province, 
yet no one can live long on the hills about Mount 
Subasio without adopting it as part of the Umbrian 
landscape. 

This is my excuse for including the experiences of a 
summer spent on its forest-clad slopes amongst my 
memories. It is a solitary giant, an extinct volcano 
rising 5,500 feet above the sea, overlooking on one 
side the malarious swamps of Maremma and on the 
other the fertile hills and vales of Tuscany and Umbria. 
Immense primeval forests of chestnut and pine clothe 


its sides; for miles one walks under the shade of 
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gigantic trees with trunks like the pillars of a cathedral 
nave and branches arching overhead—a green, trans- 


lucent roof through which the sun’s rays penetrate 


only in flecks and splashes: underfoot is the close 
lawn-like turf, for in a chestnut forest the ground is 
kept cleared of underwood and brambles amongst 
which the fruit would get lost, and each tree stands 
by itself on a carpet of grass, so that the whole forest 
looks like a vast and well-kept park. Above the 
chestnuts the pine forest begins, and then at the 
highest point a double peak, cradling an extinct 
crater, rises in naked isolation. From this command- 
ing height, the whole of Maremma lies spread before 
the eye, right away to the Viterbese and Ciminian 
Mountains on the south, the blue Mediterranean on 
the west, and on the east Thrasymene and the Umbrian 
Mountains. Maremma, now a fever-stricken waste, 
once the great Etruscan plain, home of a civilization 
that was old when Rome was young, is beautiful as 
seen from here, with the lake of Bolsena lying like a 
silver shield in its midst, the purple Viterbese Moun- 
tains beyond, and the lace-like coast-line, fretting the 
turquoise-blue Tyrrhenian sea on the west. 

One road runs round the mountain like a girdle, 
linking together ~seven tiny towns or castellated 
villages. Originally feudal castles, they retain that 
form: dominated by the castle keep and the tower 
of the church, the houses, closely pressed together by 
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the encircling wall, surround a miniature piazza from 
which a narrow passage rather than a lane leads out 
into the forest. Such are Seggiano, Castel del Piano, 
Arcidosso, Santafiora, Pian Castagniaio, Abbadia 
San Salvadore, and Radicofani. Each retains some 
relics of the great family which once reigned over it. 
Castel del Piano was a fief of the Aldobrandeschi, 
Santafiora is still owned by the Dukes of Sforza, and 
Pian Castagniaio belonged to the extinct family of 
Borbon del Monte, whose castle is now owned by the 
Pellegrini. Radicofani stands on a spur separated 
from the main bulk of the mountain and the old 
coaching road to Rome passes through it. In the 
old days the passengers looked to their pistols and 
hid their money in the heels of their boots at this 
point in the journey, for the forest of Monte Amiata 
had the reputation of being the haunt of brigands. 
Picturesque as are these little towns, they are not 
very pleasant to stay in, as the inhabitants are too 
closely packed together within their walls, and except 
at Pian Castagniaio and Abbadia San Salvadore, the 
inns are not inviting. I found a lodging, however, 
in a hamlet on the road between Arcidosso and 
Santafiora, and there I spent a long, delightful summer, 
The houses are grouped round a sort of village 
green, studded with chestnut trees, and in one of them, 
which was village shop (the only one), post office, and 
trattoria all in one, I found a comfortable room kept 
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exquisitely clean by the deaf, but obliging and orderly 
wife of the host. The courtesy and kindness to be 
met with amongst the poor people who inhabited this 
out-of-the-way spot was beyond all praise. I was 
the first Englishwoman who had ever stayed there, 
but that was ten years ago; motors have brought 
others since then, I doubt not, for the high-road goes 
winding across the village green. From this one road 
which circles round the mountain others run down- 
wards, where wide valleys open out towards the plain, 
but upwards there are only bridle-paths through the 
forest, as most of the local traffic is done by the aid 
of donkeys with panniers and small horses with 
flowing manes and tails. The men ride on high- 
peaked, brass-bound saddles, a wicker-covered water- 
flask hanging from their pommel, a great grass-green 
umbrella balancing the flask, and a long-barrelled gun 
slung crosswise at the back. The women all ride 
astride, displaying stout knitted stockings below their 
thickly-plaited skirts, a large blue kerchief tied over 
the head and pushed forward pentwise to shade their 
eyes from the sun. Towards the middle of July 
parties of labourers go by, chiefly at night. They are 
the harvesters, who after getting in the harvest in 
Maremma hasten back to the cool solitudes of 
their forest homes to escape, if may be, the deadly 
“malaria” of the plain, which is most rife in the 
months of August and September. As they go they 
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sing; ‘one voice rises high, chanting a plaintive, 
wailing ditty, and then deep voices join in a lilting 
refrain, making a strange, weird harmony in the still- 
ness of the night. 

The inhabitants of the hamlet are very poor, the 
chestnuts of the forest are their chief means of sub- 
sistence; but their names are hardly in keeping with 
their ragged exterior. The son and daughter of old 
Vittoria, who used to accompany me on my rambles, 
were Ruggiero and Marsilia, the maid at my hostelry 
was called Claudia, the man Egidio and his brother 
Manzoni. Isola and Violante were little barefoot 
girls who gathered fungus in the forest. 

Most of the men have a nickname by which they 
are generally known; thus my host, though his name 
was Archimede, was always called Pizzichino, in 
allusion to his shop, which is in Italian called a pizzt- 
cheria. 

I used to spend the long summer days in the forest, 
carrying books, work and writing materials out and 
making an encampment under the shade of a great 
tree, spending the hottest hours in its cool shade ; 
towards evening, when the heat of the sun was over, 
I started on a ramble, and it is a testimony to the 
honesty and kindness of the people that I never 
thought of taking my impedimenta back to the house, 
but left them lying just where they were, and when I 
returned home in the evening, generally after sunset 
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which I had watched from some spur or crag of the 
mountain, I found them all in my room brought back 
by some wood-cutter or other workman whose name 
I never learnt, but who recognized that they could 
only belong to the Inglesa and kindly brought them 
along. 

Here and there little clearings have been made 
amongst the trees, and a few patches of corn sown, 
but the great harvest is that of the chestnuts which 
form the staple food of the people; polenta, a sort 
of porridge, is here made of chestnut flour instead of 
maize. It was pretty to see the thrashing of these 
modest stocks of grain. A threshing-floor was ex- 
temporized on the firm, hard ground under the trees 
and a circle formed of men and women round the 
yellow heaps of grain. Bands and patches of flicker- 
ing light fell on the figures as they swung their flails 
in measured rhythm and lit up the deep-blue petticoats 
and red kerchiefs of the women. 

Another sight I sometimes saw was that of a group 
of children wandering down a glade, one elder girl in 
charge of some little ones. All had strange crowns 
of chestnut leaves shaped like the crowns on Byzantine 
Madonnas, and round their shoulders stole-like bands 
of leaves woven together; and in their hands wands 
of the young chestnut shoots, the leaves plaited to 
form a kind of sceptre. The little party sang as it 
walked under the chestnuts, and I wondered for how 
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many ages children here have woven such garlands 
and thus decking themselves gone in procession 
through the forest. 

As one climbed higher the solitude grew deeper, the 
silence only broken by the shrill cry of a jay as with 
a rustle it flew from branch to branch. No trees are 
stranger than the old chestnuts, some twisted in 
weird contortions, some hut-like, some forming 
natural arches, so that the fancy which suggested 
that the earliest Gothic architects found their in- 
spiration in the forest seems not so far-fetched after 
all. 

High up a curl of blue smoke marks the camp of 
the charcoal-burners. They live a primitive life in 
the recesses of the forest. Sometimes I came out 
suddenly from the green canopy under which I had 
walked for miles, and found myself in a spot where a 
patch of blue sky looked down on the great dome- 
like kilns covered with green boughs in which the 
wood was being charred. Near by was the hut of 
sods in which these sons of the forest dwelt. The door 
was made of a great piece of bark stripped entire from 
some huge tree; on the turf in front a fireplace was 
built of four stones on which was placed an iron pot, 
their only cooking utensil. It was life brought back 
to its simplest needs. 

Strolling homewards toward evening a sweet, faint 
piping announces the little shepherd Tino and his 
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flock. He walks first and a string of sheep and goats 
follow the notes of his self-made pipe. I am re- 
minded by this untaught melody of the bars where 
the shepherd’s pipe is simulated in the pastoral 
symphony and “The Creation,” and I realize that 
the great musicians had listened to and incorporated 
those few notes of the primeval music of mankind. 
Life in the hamlet is of patriarchal simplicity. 
Women sit spinning with distaff and spindle at the 
cottage doors, little black pigs trot around feeding 
under the trees, come to their owners when called 
by name and trot confidingly up to the stranger to be 
patted. The travelling pedlar spreads his wares under 
a tree and the villagers stand round and bargain and 
admire; a cobbler arrives one day and he also installs 
himself under a tree and the hamlet brings its boots 
and shoes to be mended, and those who can afford the 
luxury of a new pair are measured, and towards 
evening, as work in the forest is done, a group gathers 
round him and gossips as he works. There is a 
constant coming and going of these wandering crafts- 
men, who are very welcome in this out-of-the-way spot. 
Sometimes Franciscan friars go by, their brown 
habit harmonizing with the green and brown of the 
forest. They are always welcome and seldom depart 
without some offering of chestnuts, grain, or hemp. 
This last they spin and weave themselves, for the life 
in the little convents on Amiata is as simple as that 
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of the rest of the forest dwellers; the friars have no 
rich endowments, but live on alms and the products 
of their gardens. In return for these modest gifts 
they do all those little religious offices for the people 
which I have already described and which they value 
so much, blessing their fields, their animals, and their 
houses, carrying the Sacraments to out-of-the-way 
houses and hamlets and, if need be, tending the sick, 
baptizing babies, and doing many other little offices 
for the poor and scattered population. 

I made an expedition to the little convent of La 
Trinita far up the mountain on a path that was more 
like the bed of a watercourse than a road, and was 
warmly welcomed by the friars, who fed me with 
bread and cheese and wine, most grateful after the 
long, rough climb. It was a surprise to find a beautiful 
della Robbia altar-piece in the little church, and 
behind the altar a fine picture of the Sienese School. 
In the sacristy I was shown a relic of another sort, 
the bones of some creature of the crocodile species, 
which local tradition asserts to be those of a dragon 
which once infested the forest and was slain by a 
duke of Sforza. I do not know whether these bones 
have ever been examined by an expert who could 
explain to what genus of the animal or reptile tribe 
they belong. Certainly they are like no beast Italy 
knows to-day. One of the friars used to come on 
Sundays all the way to the hamlet where I stayed to 
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Say mass, as there was no resident priest. He used 
to arrive at six oclock in the morning, and his advent 
was announced by some of the little boys who ran 
round the place ringing a large church bell, under the 
weight of which they could scarcely stagger. I never 
fathomed the reason why the little church was desti- 
tute of a belfry but possessed a bell. 

The friar who showed me the bones of the strange 
monster gave no explanation beyond stating that they 
were said to be those of a beast which inhabited a 
cavern in the mountain in past ages; but some time 
after, on an autumn evening in the kitchen of the 
hostelry where I stayed, I heard the story of the 
dragon of La Trinita. It was towards the end of my 
stay on the mountain, the weather had broken, and on 
a wild, wet evening some wood-cutters and charcoal- 
burners had come in and gathered round the fire of 
logs which burned on the hearth. As was my custom, 
I joined them, seating myself a little in the background 
so that they might forget my presence and talk among 
themselves without restraint. As usual, after a 
little local gossip, story-telling began, and a tall, lean 
wood-cutter, with glittering eyes looking piercingly 
out above his high cheek-bones, said, “I will tell you 
the story of the Dragon of La Trinita.” I cannot 
reproduce his picturesque language, which was the 
dialect of the mountain, with which I had become 
familiar, but whose idioms are untranslatable, nor 
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the scene in the raftered kitchen, with the leaping 
flames from the chestnut logs for sole illumination 
of the bronzed, attentive faces changing expression 
with every incident of the tale. The narrator had 
all the natural dramatic power of the Italian and 
worked up to his climax with an art that any 
professional reciter might have envied. He began 
“Once on a time” and told how long ago, before 
any of us were born, a great monster, a dragon, 
lived in a cavern in the mountain. He described 
its depredations, how peasants could no longer send 
their flocks to pasture in the forest, how mothers 
could not let their children play round their houses, 
and finally, with solemn emphasis, even friars were 
not safe. ‘Yes, two or three friars he actually 
ate!” A short pause for the company to consider 
the enormity of the monster’s crimes. Then he told 
how the Duke of Sforza said, ‘‘ This beast must no 
longer prey on the people,” and described how he 
donned his armour, took his lance, mounted, and rode 
to the mouth of the cavern. Here all the company 
leaned forward in breathless suspense. ‘‘ What did 
the Duke do?” This was asked with a challenging 
glance round, and a murmur of question went up; for 
though doubtless the company had often heard the 
tale before, they listened as eagerly as if it was ab- 
solutely new to them. “He fastened a red flag to 
the end of his lance and thrust it in the cavern, and 
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the beast, thinking it was a piece of meat, rushed 
out.” 

Here the teller sprang with a sudden shout into the 
centre of the circle, and raising his fists above his head 
went on: “Out it rushed, its great jaws open, its 
breath rushing out like fiery smoke, and then what 
did the Duke? He thrust his lance down the 
creature’s throat and it died.” 

* The listeners heave a sigh of relief, and the wood- 
cutter goes back to his place and draws his sleeve 
across his brow. The excitement dies down as quickly 
as it had been raised, and he adds quietly : 

“To prove to you that my story is true, there are 
the bones of the monster at the Convent of La Trinita. 
I have seen them myself.” 

On Sunday and Friday afternoon a little service 
used to be held by a poor crippled beggar boy who 
used to be drawn in a little cart made of a packing- 
case on little wheels, by a large dog, from the town 
of Santafiora three miles away. A  rosy-cheeked 
little boy accompanied him ; they were a quaint little 
party, the big dog seeming thoroughly to understand 
and enter into his responsibility as guardian of these 
two helpless mortals. The cripple was called Angio- 
lino and had a sweet face worn with suffering. When 
I admired his dog he beamed and said, “‘ He is a good 
friend,” and then with a twinkle in his eye, “‘ He does 
not go to confession, but he is good all the same.” 
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It appeared that the little service was quite volun- 
tary on Angiolino’s part; no one had asked him to 
hold it ; he just came, and the poor people flocked into 
the church while he, kneeling before the altar, led the 
simple devotions, some boys always offering them- 
selves to carry him from his cart to the altar steps. 

A little incident in connection with Angiolino’s 
ministrations is characteristic of Italian kindness of 
heart and tact. There came to our hamlet for a week 
or two in August a canon of the townof Aquapendante, 
a noted preacher and a cultivated and well-bred man. 
He had had a touch of fever and came to the mountain 
to get rid of it. During his stay he said mass in 
the little church, and on the first Sunday after his 
arrival I expected to see him officiate in the after- 
noon. But Angiolino drove up in his dog-drawn cart 
as usual, and when I entered the church there he was 
before the altar, while the canon, kneeling in the back- 
ground on the brick floor, shoulder to shoulder with 
the poor peasants, repeated the responses with the 
rest of the congregation, leaving Angiolino to lead the 
devotions. He had guessed the pride the poor little 
‘cripple took in his self-imposed task and would not 
deprive him even for one afternoon of one of the few 
pleasures of his hard life. I doubt if a clergyman of 
any other land, however kind and considerate, would 
have acted with such delicate forbearance. 

Among my friends in the village was Vittoria, with 
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whorh I first made friends as she sat at her cottage 
door plying her distaff; presently she offered to con- 
duct me to some of the shrines deep in the forest, and | 
for two months she was my guide in the byways of 
Amiata. As we walked she told me the legend of 
the place she was taking me to. One day we walked 
to an open space or pianura deep in the forest ; in its 
midst grew an ancient tree, its vast trunk rising like 
a tower into the green vault above. In one side 
there was a natural niche shaped like those in which 
statues are often placed, and in this was a little image 
of the Virgin round which were hung numbers of little 
wooden crosses and bunches of wild flowers. The 
legend is as follows. A charcoal-burner was coming 
through the forest one night when a great wolf 
attacked him; he had no weapon, and as the wolf 
sprang at him he cried out to the Madonna as his 
only help. Immediately a branch of the great chest- 
nut tree bent down within his reach; he seized it 
and it sprang back, lifting him high out of the reach 
of the wolf. 

Vittoria had a fund of anecdote. Another of her 
stories was that of the barrocciato and the church bells, 
which I have already told elsewhere. I will, however, 
repeat it. She always narrated in the present tense, 
which I have preserved in this case as it seems to give 
a certain vividness to the narration. 

A barrocciaio travelling in the night comes to a 
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spot in the forest where his beasts refuse to go on. 
He looks about to see what frightens them and sees 
an old man who asks him for a lift; he agrees, and 
immediately the beasts move on. Presently they 
come to a church and the old man bids him go and 
ring the bells. He says, “O good old man! you know 
it is night—the church will be locked ; how am I to get 
into the bell-tower?”? The old man, however, says, 
“Go, do as I tell you,” and he goes. To his surprise 
he finds the door into the tower open, and is going in 
when he sees a lady tall and beautiful, with a child in 
her arms, standing in the doorway. She asks him, “O 
barrocciaio! What have you come here at this hour 
to do?” and he.answers that an old man had bidden 
him ring the bells of the church. Then she says, “O 
barrocciaio! had you done so, it would have rained 
fire for three days and nights.” So the barrocciato 
goes back to his cart, and the old man asks, “ Why 
have you not rung the bells?” and he answers, “ O 
old man! I went as you told me to the tower, and 
the door was open, but a grand lady with a child 
in her arms stood in the doorway and told me that 
if I rang the bells it would rain fire for three days 
and nights.” Then the old man cried, “Ah, Maria! 
Maria! you will always interfere,” and he disappeared. 

The mystical tendency which leads the people to 
worship at these little shrines in the forest had a 
more marked and important development in the case 
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of the Madonna of Procena. All the summer that 
I spent on Monte Amiata the peasants kept going off, 
sometimes alone and sometimes in little parties, 
leaving in the evening and returning the next day. 
They were mysterious about the object of their 
absence, saying they went to visit a Madonnina, a 
little Madonna, as they call these woodland shrines. 
But presently I found out more about it. At a place 
in the direction of Aquapendante, two little girls were 
said to have seen the Madonna in an oak-tree, and it 
was to visit this oak-tree that the pilgrimages were 
made. It became gradually a subject of conversation 
in the wineshop, and I spoke to many of those who 
had gone thither. They said that some of those who 
had visited the place went into a sort of ecstasy in 
which they declared that they saw the Madonna; 
others said they saw nothing but the oak-tree, hung 
with candles and offerings of pictures and crosses 
which the people had brought. They all remained, 
however, the entire night in prayer and returned, 
according to their own account, very happy and 
much the better for their night’s occupation. When 
one reflects that they took a twenty-mile walk at the 
end of their day’s work, and then spent the whole 
night in prayer and meditation, one realizes what a 
power the supernatural and mystical has over these 
people. This was all done of their own free will, for 
the clergy took no part in the devotions, and a few 
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priests and friars whom I questioned on the subject 
were very reserved, saying that it was a devotion 
that had grown up among the poor people, and that 
the church did not sanction, though it did not forbid 
it. “ Bisogna aspettare” (“ We must wait’’), was 
the end of their discourse. 

Vittoria was talkative enough on all subjects but 
one, and that one I was particularly curious about. 
I knew that some thirty years previously there had 
been a great religious ferment on the mountain raised 
by the “ prophet” David Lazaretti, that he had 
been wounded mortally in an encounter with the 
carabiniert and had died in a house nearly opposite 
that in which I was staying. A book was written 
about him which I had read, and I looked forward to 
hearing some intimate details of his life and death 
on this scene of his labours and tragic end. At first 
to my surprise I could learn nothing. David seemed 
entirely forgotten, and the only sign of feeling was the 
adjective which they put before his name. He was 
always “il povero David” and that was all. 

The story as told in Professor Barzoletti’s book, 
“Monte Amiata ed il suo profeta,” is as follows. 

David Lazaretti was a native of Arcidosso, a barroc- 
ciaio, or carrier, by trade, and up to the age of thirty 
lived the usual life of such men. His early manhood 
was spent on the lonely roads that lead from Amiata 
across Maremma to the coast towns, or to the fertile 
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country towards Siena. Who knows how far the 
many nights passed under the dark, starlit canopy of 
heaven lying wrapped in a blanket beside his mules 
on the wastes of Maremma may have fostered the 
visionary tendency which directed his later acts? 
By his own account he was visited several times when 
a boy of fourteen by a mysterious being, but in the 
wild life of his early manhood the vision ceased to 
appear. At this time he seems to have joined in all 
the sports and carouses of the neighbourhood, and it 
is told that when, as often happened, disputes would 
arise between the young men of different districts, 
the Lazarettis would hold the floor against all comers, 
for their own mountain home. During this time he 
married, early, as do all the Italian peasants, but of 
his wife one hears nothing, though she lived chiefly 
at Arcidosso and he returned to her from time to time 
when his labours did not occupy him elsewhere. 
She seems to have accepted her position and been in 
sympathy with his later work, though not joining 
init: 

In 1868 when David was thirty-three he was again 
visited by the mysterious vision, with the result that 
he completely changed his course of life. His first 
act was to retire to a hermitage in the Sabine Moun- 
tains and spend some months there in prayer and soli- 
tude. When he reappeared on Monte Amiata he bore 
a sign on his forehead, 9 + C, which he asserted had 
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been bestowed on him by S. Peter in a vision in which 
that Apostle, the Madonna, and S. Michael appeared 
to him. In returning he had visited Rome, where he 
solicited and obtained the blessing of Pius IX. No 
ecclesiastical authority or title was bestowed on him, 
but he began at once to preach to the people of Monte 
Amiata and throughout that part of Tuscany which 
here borders on what were in 1868 the Papal States. 
He called on the laity to greater fervour and re- 
pentance of their sins, as all preachers have done in 
all ages, but he also attacked the clergy for their 
lukewarmness and attachment to the things of this 
world. His power over men is shown by the fact that 
the priests in many cases allowed him the use of their 
churches, though he was vehement in denouncing, 
even by name, those among them who did not live up 
to the holiness of their profession. Two priests 
attached themselves to him, and went about with him 
administering the sacraments to his disciples. The 
nature of the man is shown in his choice of abode, on 
his return from his retreat in the Sabine Hills. At the 
south-west side of Monte Amiata the rocky peak of 
Monte Labbro rises to a height of over three thousand 
feet, separated from the main bulk of the mountain by 
a narrow ridge. Geologically it is of a more ancient 
formation than Monte Amiata, and instead of being 
clothed with wood it is bare and naked. To the 
summit of this David retired. The ascent is rugged 
20 
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and steep, a mere mountain track; yet in a short 
time crowds were climbing it. I was told by many 
who were present that thousands used to assemble 
towards evening to spend the night in hearing David 
preach, and praying with him, returning to their 
ordinary work the next day. On Saturday the throng 
was especially great. Sunday would be spent in 
hearing mass said by one of the priests and singing 
hymns as they walked in procession round the peak. 
A church was built by the willing labour of the people ; 
it is called David’s Tower, and can still be seen crown- 
ing the summit of Monte Labbro. David now began 
to organize the following that his preaching had 
brought around him. He founded the Holy League 
of Christian brotherhood, the subscription to which 
was § centimes or $d. a week, the objects being mutual 
aid amongst the members and the better education 
of both adults and children. For this latter object 
he kept a schoolmaster and mistress on Monte Labbro. 
He afterwards founded an order of Penitent Hermits 
who met for prayer and meditation on Monte Labbro 
and were his closest and most faithful disciples. His 
preaching had always had a socialistic tendency, and 
he founded about 1870 the Society of Christian 
Families, the members of which put their goods in 
common and aimed at living a life in imitation of the 
early Christians. This society came to grief from the 
same cause that has wrecked most similar enterprises, 
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the impossibility of excluding members unfit or un- 
willing to live up to its precepts, and was closed by 
David in 1874. 

During all this time David continued to have 
visions ; his disciples recount how he would remain for 
hours rapt in an ecstasy and quite insensible to 
outside things. 

The results of these visions he gives in a series of 
prophetic writings which were published in Arcidosso. 

In these he announces a prophet who is to reform 
the world and liberate the people, and in one he 
appeals to Pope Pius IX to be that liberator, and to 
restore the ancient greatness of the Church. 

After the overthrow of the papal power he changed 
the objective of his prophetic utterances and ad- 
dressed his admonitions to the succeeding government. 
He wrote an open letter to the King in which he urged 
him to dismiss the evil counsellors into whose hands 
he had fallen, to restore religion and govern according 
to the laws of Christ. Finding his warnings disre- 
garded, he announced that the time had now come for 
the people to shake off their oppressors and found a 
republic of Christ and that God had sent a prophet 
to lead them. The civil powers now became alarmed, 
and pressure was put on the Vatican to suppress this 
injudicious partisan. 

David had never received any authority for his 
preaching from the Church, but during the lifetime 
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of Pius IX it was tacitly encouraged. Priests ad- 
ministered the sacraments to his disciples and he was 
allowed to preach in the churches. On the death of 
this Pope and the accession of Leo XIII, however, he 
was summoned to Rome to submit his pretensions to 
divine inspiration to the Inquisition. He was lodged 
in the Convent of $. John and S. Paul, and the abbot 
stated that he passed day and night in prayer in their 
chapel. 

It requires little imagination to realize what he 
must have gone through in those hours of spiritual 
conflict, The end, however, was a foregone conclusion. 
After a month, during which his case was under con- 
sideration, he was told that his visions were probably 
delusions and that the Church could not recognize his 
prophetic mission. 

This shattering of his hopes seems for the moment 
to have overwhelmed him. He set off at once for 
France, only sending word to his disciples at Monte 
Labbro that he submitted to the judgment of the 
Church and advising them to do the same. But when 
he arrived in France the mystical spirit of the man 
revived ; his visions returned and bade him return to 
Monte Labbro and pursue his work. 

He came back and broke openly with the Church. 
In these later sermons it really seems as if his intellect 
was shaken. His prophecies became wild, and his 
tone egoistic and sometimes almost blasphemous. 
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He likens himself to the Godhead, and prophesies 
wrath to come in apocalyptic vein. 

He now resolved to take a decisive step, urged to 
it, as he asserted, by his visions. On August 15, the 
Feast of the Assumption, he summoned his followers 
to Monte Labbro and announced that he would lead 
them down in procession to the Church of the In- 
coronata at Arcidosso and afterwards to visit other 
shrines in Tuscany. To the number of many thousands 
they obeyed his call. David stood silently watching 
them arrive. In groups and singly, breasting the steep 
and stony paths, they flowed onwards and upwards. 

He had already sent word to the civil authorities 
of his intention, and possibly expected they would 
attempt to arrest him, but the heads of police and 
civil authorities spent their time telegraphing for 
instructions to head-quarters and nothing was done 
to impede his descent. 

And now began the preparations for the last act-in 
thedrama. When the church was full and a multitude 
knelt outside on the bare, rocky slope, David com- 
manded them to recite the Rosary. After this he 
took aside the members of the various religious 
societies he had founded and made them put on 
fantastic dresses which he had prepared for the 
occasion. The feeling for the picturesque and the 
dramatic sense which is inherent in the Italian peasant 
here comes out. 
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He had appointed seven legionaries commanding the 
army of the Holy Ghost, and these wore a red vest with 
David’s sign 0 + C on their breasts, blue sash and 
blue mantle lined with red, and a cap of red woollen 
stuff with a point falling behind. David himself 
wore the same dress, with the difference that he wore 


a hat with three feathers and a dove and olive branch 


in front. The Hermits wore brown tunics and blue 
mantles and carried a shepherd’s crook. The Chris- 
tian matrons and Sisters of Charity wore blue habits 
and red mantles, and the Daughters of Song, a society 
of young girls among whom was David’s daughter, 
white dresses and veils and crowns of roses. Banners 
with representations of Christ crowned with thorns 
and of the Madonna were carried by the girls. When 
all was ready, David, who had a fine voice, led some 
of the hymns written by himself, which his followers 
were in the habit of singing. Then he preached to 
them, and by this time day began to break. In this 
discourse he told the people that it was foretold that 
he must die for the sins of others as Christ had done. 
Then the procession made the round of the peak three 
times and afterwards attended mass and received 
Holy Communion. Vespers were sung, and the next 
night and day were spent in the same way, the 
people lying down to take a few minutes’ sleep on the 
ground and eating just enough to keep themselves 
from fainting. On the third day David turned his 
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mantle with the red side outwards. “ This,” he said 
in a low voice, “‘is a sign of blood. Mine, the blood of 
the new Abel, will be shed to-day.” One of the 
Penitent Hermits, with whom I had a long talk, told 
me that they did not realize at the moment that he 
really meant he was about to die. Probably they 
were in a partly dazed condition from fatigue and 
fasting. Just as they were about to start a message 
came from David’s brother at Arcidosso begging him 
not to come down, as armed men were waiting for 
him. He answered in a loud voice that he feared 
nothing, that his followers would not be hurt, that 
he alone would be the victim, and he gave the sign for 
departure. 

They descended the mountain in the order he 
arranged, winding along the stony tracks and sandy 
road, singing hymns as they went, till they came to the 
turn in the road just outside Arcidosso. Here the 
mayor and nine carabiniert and their officer were 
waiting for them. The mayor ordered them to stop. 
The procession stopped, and David, coming forward 
alone, some steps ahead, said: “I go forward in the 
name of Righteousness, and of Christ our Lord and 
Judge,” and turning he pointed to the picture of 
Christ on the banner. Then he went on: “If you 
will have peace, I bring peace ; if you will have mercy, 
have mercy ; if you will have blood, here I am.” And 
he opened his arms wide as he stood facing the 
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soldiers. From behind him his followers raised the 
cry “ Viva la Republica di Cristo” ; it died away, and 
the two parties stood yet a moment. Then sharp 
and dry in the silence came the word of command : 
“ Fire,” and the soldiers opened fire on this unarmed 
and peaceful crowd. 

At the first shot David fell with three bullets in 
his brain. The procession broke up in wild confusion, 
the Hermits closed round their master and bore him 
in an unconscious state to the house I have mentioned 
where he died in a few hours. (The house was shut 
up and falling into ruins when I was in the place.) 
The other poor creatures fled away to their homes or 
to the recesses of the forest, where they hid in terror 
till the storm was past. Meantime the carabiniert 
arrested the Hermits and other intimate friends of 
David, and they were kept in prison many months at 
Grosseto awaiting trial. 

This story, the main facts of which are told by 
Professor Barzolotti, had greatly interested me, and 
I hoped to hear some confirmation of its details from 
those who had known David and heard him preach. 
At first, as I have stated, I was disappointed. But 
knowing the cautious reserve which dwells beneath 
the outer crust of childlike chatter and simplicity of 
the Italian peasant, I waited; and meantime I began 
to visit the woodland shrines hidden away in the re- 
cesses of the forest, and to encourage Vittoria to tell me 
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the legends connected with them. And one day, when 
I had almost given up hoping for any of the informa- 
tion I wanted, quite unexpectedly she told me that 
her brother-in-law had been David’s most devoted 
follower. She went on to say that he had helped to 
carry him away on the fatal day, that he had been 
arrested and kept a year in prison at Grosseto, where 
he had nearly died of the Maremma fever, and that 
when released he had gone to live deep in the forest. 
Then I got behind it all. I persuaded her to take me 
to see Paolo, and a rough walk we had, climbing up 
and down deep ravines, crossing torrents on stepping- 
stones, threading the forest glades, till we reached a 
cottage so hidden by trees and rocks that only at the 
very door did one realize that there was any human 
dwelling near. Here dwelt the Penitent Hermit 
Paolo with his wife and three children, for David did 
not make celibacy a part of his discipline. Beside the 
cottage was a carpenter’s workshop, open at one end, 
and in it Paolo and his sons were at work. I shall 
never forget the patriarchal simplicity of this forest 
home. The home of Nazareth rose spontaneously to 
my memory. A girl, with the sweet, guileless face of 
an early Sienese Madonna came out and led us into 
a kitchen with great open hearth, and I was welcomed 
with a touching, simple courtesy which became a 
warm, heartfelt welcome when my guide told them 
in a low, mysterious voice that I had come to hear 
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about “David.” The old carpenter rose up and 
led me to the bedroom upstairs. The prison of 
Grosseto was not forgotten, David’s name was still 
only to be mentioned with bated breath and closed 
doors. But safely shut up with a sympathetic 
listener, the Penitent Hermit poured forth all the faith 
and-love and-sense of wrong and injustice which was 
smouldering in his heart; he told how David had 
never taught but what was good and holy. “ No evil, 
nothing evil ever passed his lips,” said Paolo, with 
uplifted hands. On the contrary, “‘ he forbade us to 
use violence—to carry arms—to revenge injuries, and 
they killed him.” The old peasant’s eyes looked out 
weary and puzzled. “It seems as if only wickedness 
succeeds in this world.” 

From a little home-made cupboard, on the door 
of which David’s sign 9 + C was carved, he took a 
well-worn packet of David’s pamphlets, which he 
lent me to read. He handled them with reverence. 
Among them were hymns, and walking homewards, 
Vittoria told me that her brother-in-law and his 
family spent their evenings singing these hymns 
accompanied by one of the sons on a guitar he had 
made for himself. “It was a pleasure to listen to 
them,” said the good woman, and I could easily 
imagine it, remembering the sweet voice of the 
Madonna-faced girl and Paolo’s full, rich tones as he 
spoke of his beloved master and friend. 
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The pamphlets were unconvincing documents— 
unconvincing, that is to say, as far as the truth of his 
visions and the breadth of his political outlook were 
concerned ; they were full of confused memories of 
the Apocalypse of S. John and other mystical writings 
which had come in the barrocciaio’s way. His 
visions were vague and sometimes absurd dreams, 
but through all the obscurity of thought and phrase 
the earnestness and sincerity of the man made itself 
felt. 

His mother, an eagle-faced old woman of nearly 
ninety, lived near; she was tall and as straight as a 
lance notwithstanding her years—fit mother of strong 
sons. I found her, not crooning over a fire, but walking 
outside her cottage, knitting as she went. She looked 
into my eyes with a bright, piercing glance when she 
heard that I had made this long expedition to hear 
about David, and smiled and stroked my hand; she 
spoke of him without any bitterness, seeming to have 
outlived the emotions and griefs of this world. 

One more impression of the scenes of David’s life 
stands out clear and vivid. This is of a visit I made 
to David’s Tower, as the building on Monte Labbro, 
where he lived, was called by the people. As I climbed 
the rocky, shadeless path which led to the summit of 
this outlying spur of the mountain, I realized more 
fully the commanding personality of the man who 
could draw multitudes week by week for many years 
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to this distant and inaccessible place. The spot 
chosen by him for his abode was a small, flat space on 
the top of the mountain, whence one looked away over 
a vast expanse of plain, mountain, and sea. The great 
Etruscan plain lay burning in the sunlight, and beyond 
its indented coast-line shimmered the blue Tyrrhenian 
sea, while on the horizon the cliffs of the islands of 
Monte Cristo and the Giglio were vaguely outlined 
in purple and gold. I would have given much to see 
David with his strangely-robed procession start from 
here and hear the sound of their chanting float 
up on the soft, clear air as they marched down the 
winding path. Instead of this the ruins which lay 
around me were a sad commentary on the passing of 
earthly glory. 

The tower crowning the highest peak was crumb- 
ling to decay ; the roof of the church, built by willing 
but unskilful hands, had fallen in ; and the hermitage, 
where so many high hopes had been cherished for 
the regeneration of mankind, stood deserted, window- 
less, and doorless, exposed to all the fury of the moun- 
tain storms. A few more years and the snows and 
frosts of winter will have done their work, and on the 
site where so many dreams were dreamed and prayers 


offered there will remain nothing but a formless heap 
of stones. 
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Castel-del-lago, 72 

Castel del Piano, 287 

Castelnuova, Altar-piece at, 230 

Castiglione, Count, 55 

Caterina, Giacomo, and An- 
tonio, S.S., Confraternity of, 


140 

Cattle markets, 76 

Cavalini, 267 

Cecco, Dominico di, 220 
Celestine V., Pope, 248, 250 
Cemeteries, 190 

Ceppo santo, 182 
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Ceri, Festival of the ; of 
Cubbie 90-97 see 
Cesi, Angelo, 50 

Cesi, 45 

Charcoal-burners, 291 
Charlemagne, 54 

Charms, Cure by, 198, 199 
Chestnuts, 290 

Chiaggio, River, 2 

Chiana, Val di, 5 

Chiara, St., Confraternity of, 


I40 
Children’s funerals, 192-194 
Chiusi, Lake of, 2 
Christian hierarchy and the 

barbarians, 28 
Christmas, 181, 183 
Church lands, 149 
rs Early, 25; and fairs, 

6 
Cimabue, 267 
City states, 28 
Clare, S., 97, 230, 235, 237, 239- 

243, 276 
Clare, S., of Montefalco, 255 
Clitumna, River, 3 
Collazzone, 244, 252 
Colonna, The, 249, 251 
Confraternities, 124 et seq. 
Congregation of Charity, 143 
Convents, Ancient, 254 
Corpus Christi, Feast of, 107-110 
Costumes, Peasant, 104; of 

confraternities, 139-141 
Crispin and Crispiniano, SS., 

Confraternity of, 134-136; 

costume, I4I 
Cristo Marto procession, 110 
Cristofani’s History of Assist 

quoted, 261, 275 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle on 

Umbrian art, 215 
Customs, 181 é seq. 


Damiani, S. Pier, 252 
Dante and simoniacal popes, 


250 
Dante, Giulio di, 18 
Daughters of Song, 310 
David’s Tower, 306, 315 
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Dead, Superstitions about the, 
195 

Deruta ware, 172 

Desiderius, 54 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 8 

Divining rod, The, 200 

Dragon of La Trinita, 295 

Drainage works, 5 

Drusus and Germanicus, Arch 
of, 40 

Elias, Brother, 243 

Embroideries, 176, 232 

Etruscan actors, 22 

— influence in Umbria, 14 

— remains, 8 ; 

Eugubian tablets, 23, 52 

Evil eye, The, 188, 196-198 


Fabius, 22 

Fabriano, Gentile da, 220 

— Art of, 220 

Fairs, 76 et seq. 

Falterone, Mount, 118 

Fano, 12 

Feasts, Church, 88 et seq. 

Federigo of Montefeltro, 55, 225 

Ferentillo, 72, 224 

Fiera della Stime, 164 

Fiorentino, Stefano, 268 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 145 

Fioretti of S. Francis, 234 

Fiume-Roncealli, Counts, 259 

Flaminian Way, II, 45 

Flemish artists, 225 

Florence, statue of The Orator 
in the Museum, 18; confra- 
ternity of the Misericordia, 
129; ladder custom in, 200 

Foligno, 3 ; Trinci Chapel, 219 ; 
art of, 223-224 

Foligno, Pier Antonio of, 145, 
223 

Fondi di Capanne, 7 

Forests, Destruction of, 140 

Forli, Melozzo da, 225 

Foro Flaminia, 12 

Fortified village, etc., 35 

Fowl tax, 167 

Francesco, S. See Francis, S. 

Francesca, Piero della, 55, 224 
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Francis, S., of Assisi, and Mon- 
teluco, 39; : Frescoes of, at 
Montefaico, 62; the Pardon 
of, 97-107 ; the Transito, 
113; his impulse to charit- 
able effort, 129 ; and Christ- 
mas, 183; ; mystic, 235; 
chalice of, 235; titles given 
to, 236; and S. Clare, 238 ; 
the calling and life of, 238- 
244; and Assisi, 258 et seq. 

Francis, S., Third Order of, 140 

Franciscan friars on Amiata, 292 

Franciscans and Benedictines, 
235; Franciscans as_ poets, 
236; controversies and divi- 
sions, 247-248 

Frazer’s Golden Bough, 180 

Frescoes, 30 

Funeral feasts, 195 

Funerals, 190-194 

Fusina, Lake, Drainage of, 5 


Gaddi, Taddeo, 65 

Gaddis, The, 267 

Games, 206-212 

Gattaponi (architect), 56 

Ghosts, Belief in, 199 

Gigharelli, Dr., 17 

Giles, Brother, 237 

Giorgetti, 272 

Giotto, 243, 263, 267 

Giovanni of Gubbio, 218 

Giunto of Pisa, 266 

Giustiniano, Brother, 262 

Giusto, Fra Egidio, 269 

Glass, Stained, in the churches 
of S. Francesco, Assisi, 269 

Goethe and Assisi, 261 

Golden Legend, The, 237 

Goldoni, Carlo, 37 

Gonzago, Elisabeth, 55 

Gozzadini, Count, 9 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, 60, 223 

Greco-Roman art, 26 

Grasso benedetto, 182 

Greccio, 183 

Grejnicht, Don Albrecht, 71 

Gualdo, Matteo di, 220, 223 

Gualdo-Tadino, road, 12; des- 


Index 


cribed, 65-68 ; pottery, 172; 


173 

Gubbio, ‘‘ Roman ”’ theatre, 22 ; 
architecture of, 30; ’des- 
cribed, 51-58: Eugubine 
tablets, 52; temples, 53; 
Umbro-Roman theatre, 53, 
57; history, 53; La Corte, 
553; Palazzo dei Consoli, 56; 
Palazzo del Pretorio, 56 ; the 
Cathedral, 57; Churches of 
SS. Francesco and Domenico, 
57; Church of S. Agostino, 
57: Church of S. Maria 
Nuova, 57; and _ pottery 
manufacture, 66, 172, 1733 
The Ceri, 90-97 ; art of, er6~ 
220 

Guido, Bishop, 240 

Guidobaldo, 55, 56 

Guilds, of Gubbio, 91 ; ancient, 
124; of the. Middle Ages, 
I25; freligious basis, 127; 
religious guilds, 128; trade, 
134 


Hail storms, 148, 201 
Harvesters, 288 

Harvesting, 150, 154, 155, 165 
Hellenicus on the Umbri, 8 
Hermitages, 25, 254 

Hermits, 252 

Herodotus on the Umbri, 9 
Holy Cross Day, 204 

Holy Week, 205 


Ignatius the Dominican, 18 
Incontro, L’, Bastia, 113 
Industrie femminile, 178, 232 
Inquisition, The, 308 
Insects, Charm against, 182 


Jacopa, Lady, of Settisola, 243 
Jacopone of Todi, 49; 
244-252 
Joseph, S., 
136-139 


Jupiter Apenninus, Temple of, 


53 3 
Justus of Ghent, 225 


story of, 


Confraternity of, 


see 


Index 


Labbrog, Monte, 305 

Lacordaire, Pére, quoted, 244 

Lake dwellings. 

Lakes, 1 

Land tenure, 158 é seg.; con- 
tract, 161 

Lanzi, Luigi, 230 

Lazaretti, David, 303-316 

Lent religious functions, Assisi 
112 a 

Leo XII., and Spoletto, 44 

Leo XIII., Pope, 308 

Liberatore, Niccolo di (Alunno) 
223 

Linen embroidery, 178 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, 44 

Livy and Guilds, 124 

Lombardic dukes, 27 

Lombards, The, 27, 28 

Lorenzetti, The, 268 

Lorenzo, Fiorenzo di, 225 

Lottery, Church, Assisi, 116 

Luigi, Andrea di (l’Ingegno), 228 

Lustre glaze, 172 


Madonna del Belvedere, Gub- 


bio, 57, 218, 219 
Madonna of Procena, 302 
Maffei, Antonio, 49 
Magliano, 12 
Maiolica. See Pottery 
Man, Early, in Umbria, 7 
Manni, Niccold, 228° 
Maremma, 286 
Margherita, Queen, 178 
Marini, Monsignor Ercolano, 


a 
Marones, 23 
Martin IV., Pope, 250 
Martini, Simone, 266, 268 
Massa Martana, 12, 45 
Masseo, Brother, 241 
Matteo di Gualdo, 145 
Matteo, Ubaldo di, 220 
Médard, S., 203 
Medical attendance, 171 
Memmi, Lippo, 268 
Meztzadria, 158; contract, 161 
Mezzastris, 145, 223 
Military service, 166 
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Misericordia, Confraternity of 
the, 128-133, 141, 190 

Modestow, Prof. Basil, 7, 8 

Monaldo, Count Lupo di, 275 

Montefalco, situation described, 
60-64; Frescoes of St. Fran- 
cis, 62, 230; Friary of S, 
Fortunato, 63 

— pottery, 175 

Montefeltro, Dukes of, 55 

Monteluco, 38 

Montepulciano, Lake of, 2 

Morality, Peasant, 166 

Morra (village), 278 

Morra (game), 208 

Morte, La, Confraternity of, 141 

Mysticism, 235 


Napoleon and stolen pictures, 50 

Narni, 12 ; subterranean cham- 
ber, 16 

Nelli, Ottaviano, 57, 218-220 


223 

Nelli family (painters), 218 

Nera, River, 4, 12, 72 

New Year’s Day, 185 

Niccolo of Gubbio, 218 

Niccolo da Siena, 72 

Nicknames, 289 

Nicolas III., Pope, 250 

Nocera, 3 

Norcia, pork-butchers, 11 ; des- 
cribed, 68-71 ; the Castellino, 
70; Church of S. Benedetto, 
70; Franciscan Church, 71 

Nuzi, Alegretto, 220 


Oddi, 34. 

Oderisi, 216 

Olives, 150 

Ombrici. See Umbri, The 

Onofrio, S., 252 

Orange and lemon fairs, 85 

Orator, The, Bronze statue of, 
17 


Pacificus, Brother, 236 
Pagan customs in the church, 
87, 89; paganism in Italy, 88 


| Painting, Umbrian, 213, 214 
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Palestrina, 249, 250,-251 -- : ~ 

Palione, 206 

Palmeruccio, nie 217, 218 

Panso, 276 

Papal ‘legates, 35 

Peasant morality, 166 ; 

Peasants and mechanics com- 
“pared, 6 

Peet, Mr. T. E., on the. Stone 
Age in Italy, 8 

Pellegrini, The, 287 

Penitent Hermits, 306 

Perugia, situation, 2 ; an Etrus- 
can town, 9; architecture, 
30; and Assisi, 34; not an 
Umbrian city, 34; confra- 
‘ternities of the Misericordia, 
130-133; of SS. Crispin and 
Crispiniano, 134-136; of S. 
Joseph, 136-139 

—School of (Art), 
Sienese influence, 225 

Perugino, 214, 224, 226, 227, 228 

Piagnont, 192 

Pian Castagniaio, 287 

Piccopasso, Cipriano, 172 

Piceno, The, 1, 10 

Picinino, The Condottiere, 34 

Piediluco, 6 

Pigorini, Prof., 8, 10 

Pila, Statue found at, 18 

Pile villages. See Terramare 

Pilgrims to the Pardon of S. 

rancis, 105 

Pillar feasts, 90 

Pintoricchio, 59, 227-228 

Pius IX. , Pope, 305, 307 

Pliny, 4 

Ploughs, 152 

Podere, 161 

Poetry, 2 34 

Polenta, 2 

Ponte S. auenak 9; 15 

Poor Clares, 238 

Pork- butchers, II 

Porziuncola, The. 

Potente, S., 252 

Pottery, 66, 67, 81, 171-176 

Pregio, 252 

Presepios, 183, 184 


224, 


See Assisi 
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Propertius, 258 
Purification, Feast of the, 88 


Radicofani, 287 

Raphael, 226, 227 

Reaping, 154 

Religious feasts, 88 et seq. 

Renaissance, The, 27 

Ripon, Mar uis of, 274 

Rita, S., of ascia, 255 

Robbia, Lucca della, 
fixion,” 122-5 

Rocca, S. Angelo (Rocchicciola 
2 age 

Rogation days, 204 

Roman conquest of Umbria, 23 

Rome, founders of, 10 

Rosary, Confraternity of the, 
14 

Rosignoli’s Statue of S. Francis, 
I2I 

Rovere, Francesco Maria della, 


56 

Rufino d’Arce, S., 280 

Rufino, S., Feast of, 116 ; Con- 
fraternity of, 140; poem on, 
252; the Duomo of Assisi 
dedicated to, 264 

Ruzzola, 210 


“ Cruci- 


Sabine frontier, Towns on the, 


— mountains, x 

S. John’s Eve, 87 

S. Mark’s Day, 205 

Saints, Patron, of the confra- 
ternities, 146; legends of the 
saints, 236 

San Gimini, 45 

San Giorgio, Eusebio di, 228 

San Gregorio, 2 

Santafiora, 287 

Santarelli, ’ Prof. A., and pottery 
works, 167, 173, 174 

Santuccio, Giovanni de, 48 

Savino, Ss 252 

Sayings, Folk, 202-203 

Scampanata, 189 - 

Scheggia, 53 

Scholastica, 235 
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Sciffi, Chiara. 

Sculpture, 213 

Seggiano, 287 

Sermei, 266 

Sforza, Battista, 55 

Sforza, Dukes of, 287, 294, 296 

Shepherd’s pipe, 292 

Shoemakers, Confraternity of, 
134, 141 ; 

Shroud, The, 196 

Sibillini mountains, 1 

Silvester, Brother, 241 

Sixtine Chapel, 227 - 

Socialistic society, A. 306 

Society of Christian Families, 
306 

Spagna, Lo, 50, 228, 229-232 

Speculum Perfectionis, 234 

Spello, situation, 2; road to, 
42 —tombs, 15 > Ronan: 
theatre, 22; described, 59- 
60; churches of S. Maria 
Magetore, of S. Andrea, and 

. Girolamo, 59, 227, 228; 

the college, 60 

Spinning, Hand, 176 

Spoleto, situation, 2; subter- 
ranean chambers, 15; de- 
scribed, 38-45; Umbrian 
-temple, 39; Church of S. 
Isaacco Siro, 39; Arch of 
Drusus and Germanicus, 40 ; 
Church of S. Ansano, 40; 
Church of S. Salvatore, 41 ; 
Church of S. Ponziano, 41; 
Church of S. Pietro in Grado, 
42; other churches, 43; the 
Duomo, 44 

— Vale of, 2, 60, 281 

— Lombardic dukes of, 27 

Stabat Mater, 244, 246, 247 

Stefano, S., Confraternity of, 
140 

Sterpeto, 2 

sap ge Confraternity of the, 


See Clare, oe 


Shery scher. The, 84 

Subasio, Mount, 3, 252, 
285 et seq. 

Subterranean chambers, 16 


276, 
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Superstitions, about thedead, 
195; the shroud, 196; the 
evil eye, 196-198; ewitch- 
ing, 199 ; ghosts, 199; other 
superstitions, 200 


is Temples, Hill-top, 20 


Terni, :12, 45 ; industries, 147 

Terramare, 47, 10 

Tescino, The, 38 

Tescio, River, 2, 276 

Theatres, ‘ Roman, eee) 

Thrashing, 167, 290 

Thode, Franz, 270 

Thrasymene. See Trasimeno 

Three Companions, The, 235 

Tiber, The, as boundary, 1, 9; 
valley of the, 3; source of 
the, 118 

Tiberio d’Assisi, 64, 228, 229 

de ‘effects of, 149, 
280 

Todi, road to, 12 ; architecture, 
30; described, 46-51; Um- 
brian wall, 19, 46 ; the Rocca, 
47; Church of S. Fortunato, 
47,244, ; the Duomo, 49, 51; 
Communal Museum, 50; Pa- 
lazzo del Popolo, 50; Pa- 
lazzo del Capitano, 51; 
Palazzo del Priori, 51; the 
Piazza, 51; Jacopone and, 
245, 246 

Tombs, Etruscan and Umbrian 
I5; preservation of, 17 

Topino Valley, 12 

Tor d’Andria, 230 

Tordibetto, 2 

Torlonia, Prince, 5 


Torpino, River, 2; Valley, 3 
Tower feasts, 90 : 
Town government, Mediavai, 


28 
Trasimeno, 2, 6 
Trevi, 2, 230 
Trinci family, 219 
Trinita, La, Convent of, 294 
Triponza, 68 
Tuscany, Grand-dukes of, 18 
— and Umbria, 34 
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Ubaldo, Bishop, and Gubbio, 91 


Umbri, The, 8; remains of, 9 

Umbria, Situation of, 1; Cen- 
tral Plain, 2, 3; pre-Roman 
remains, 19; end of its in- 
dependence, 22 ; Roman con- 
quest, 23; Roman remains, 
243; ruin and desolation, 24 ; 
towns, 31 ef seg.; and Tus- 
cany, 34; a state of the 
Church, 35; fertility and 
agriculture, 147 et seq. 

Umbrian language, 23 

— religion, 53 

Underground passages, 16 

Urban VIII., Pope, and Spoleto, 


44 
Urbino, Dukedom of, 54 


Valnerina, 68 

Vannucci, Pietro. See Perugino 

Vasari, Giorgio, 214, 226, 227, 
230, 266 

Velino, River, 4, 5 


Verna, La, Feast of the As- 
sumption, 118-123 ; S. Fran- 
cis and, 242 

Vespasia Polla, 70 

Via Giulia, 70 

Villanuovan civilisation, 9 

Vincenzio, 18 

Vintage, The, 155 

Viole, 254 

Visso, 68 : 

Vitale, S., 252, 254 


Walls, City, 19, 20 

Weather sayings, 202 

Weaving, Hand, 176, 233 

Wedding ceremonies, 188 

Wine, Umbrian, 156, 170 

Wolf, Franciscan legend of the, 
237 

Woman labour, 165 . 

gear! Destruction of, 149, 
280 


Zelanti, The, 248, 250 
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